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FOREWORD 


As we know, research on the iconography of the Brephokratousa - the Virgin and Child - in Byzantine and post- 
Byzantine art, is neither new in conception nor meagre in quantity. Important and complete studies have been made on 
the subject, leading to decisive conclusions as regards the manner of its approach. Among the exclusive and fundamental 
studies concerning the origins and evolution of practically all the variants of the type, worthy of particular mention are 
Kondakolfs well-known and monumental work Iconography of the Virgin, Likhachevs History of Italo-Cretan Painting, 
Lazarev s study on the iconography of the Virgin and, since then, the important interpretations of A. Grabar. M. Chatzi- 
dakis, D. Pallas and G. and M. Sotiriou - to cite only the older researchers, and those of the previous generations. 

The above studies, which concern almost all the iconographic types of the Virgin - from the Hodegetria and the Glyko- 
philousa to the Galaktotrophousa - have provided researchers with answers to many queries while at the same time con- 
fronting them with new and more specialised questions. 

The present work constitutes one more approach and a new attempt to interpret iconographic expressions of the Virgin 
and Child by means of a special semeiology which is now related to problems of meaning and particular symbolism. 

The aim of this new approach is not to arrive at general conclusions on the subject but to limit itself to certain icono- 
graphic forms, representing seven iconographic types in all, of the Virgin and Child, indicative of the prefiguration of the 
future Passion. Their origin, in most cases, is to be found in the Palaeologan painting of the fourteenth century, and their 
evolution observed in exceptionally fine specimens of the Cretan painting of the fifteenth. We must point out here that the 
elaboration of the final phase in the survival and revitalisation of these representations, which are now linked conceptual- 
ly and morphologically with the Virgin of the Passion, was not a simple process. and that their new form constitutes a fur- 
ther step in the evolution of Palaeologan icon painting, which seems to emanate from inner and solid generative forces; 
forces which were still potent in the Cretan workshops of the 15th century. 

The conclusions which are presented here are the fruit of a long and intensive study of the form and meaning of the 
iconographic type of the Virgin and Child, and have already been partially presented in papers or previously published. 
Portions of the latter are included in this work. 

The plan of the book is determined by seven introductory studies corresponding to seven iconographic types, five of 
which concern variants of the Glykophilousa, while the other two refer to particular iconographic representations of the 
Hodegetria. The introductiory notes are accompanied by special references related to eighty-seven representative exam- 
ples of icons dealing with the same iconographic theme. 

Finally, I should like, at this point, to express my thanks to my mentor and guide in the research of the icon, M. Chatzi- 
dakis, without whose invaluable treatises on the subject this research could not have been complete, to Professors M. Eco- 
nomides, A. Cutler and H. Maguire, for their help and support in this effort of mine, in the summer of 1993 at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, to Natalie Teteriatnikov for facilitating my access to the photographic archives of Dumbarton Oaks, to A. Alex- 
akis and Sherry Lee for their cooperation in chosing the patristic texts, to the director of Dumbarton Oaks, Angela Laiou, 
for affording me the possibility of obtaining this cooperation, as well as to all the members and staff of this institution. 

| also express my thanks to the Director of the Byzantine Museum, M. Potamianou, for her willingness in granting me 
permission to publish a large quantity of material from the Museum. to the archaeologists F. Drossoyiannis, M. Bor- 
boudakis, Euth. Tsigaridas, M. Georgopoulou, Z. Mylonas, C. Skambavias, to the Holy Monastery of Patmos, to the Su- 
perintendent of Coriservation, Tassos Margaritof and to the Rev. Paul Politis, for their assistance in obtaining access to and 
photographing icons for this book, to Angelos Delivorrias, director of the Benaki Museum, to the archaeologists Elias Ge- 
orgoulas and An, Drandakis, to the director of the Acropolis Museum and the Paul and Alexandra Kanellopoulos Muse- 
um, P. Kalligas, to the archaeologist M. Saraga, for similar assistance. and to all those in charge of the Museum of Berat. 
the Correr Museum in Venice, and the Hermitage Museum of St. Petersburg. 

For their moving concern and invaluable help in photogaphing the icons of Cephalonia, 1 warmly thank Marinos Cos- 
metatos and Mrs. Eleni Cambitsi-Cosmetatos, as well as Mrs. Kremmydas for her great willingness and courtesy. For his 
kind offer to allow us to photograph the icons of Mytilene I am indebted to Her. Bakirtzis. 

I must also acknowledge the contribution of the restorers of the icons presented in this book Th. Papageorgiou, N. 
Nomikos, Sp. Varotsis, V. Anaphiotis, Fr. Galakos, D. Sphyrides, P. Tavlaridou-Mavroudi, M. Broumis, V. Sakellaris, M. 
Michaelides, Mar. Michaelides, M. Grammatica, and M. Makrogambrakis. whom I also warmly thank. 

I am greatly indebted also to all those who contributed to the preparation of this publication: to the art historian Evan- 
gelos Zournatzis, who corrected the proofs, to Effie Vouvelis, George Karasavvas and their assistants who responded ea- 
gerly and competently to the multiple demands of this edition, to Christy Kasastoyiannis who was responsible for the lay- 
out and design, and to the photographer Yiannis Yiannelos, who undertook the difficult task of photographing the com- 
plex and often not easily accessible material contained in this book. 

Fully aware, moreover, that the realisation of this work would have been impossible without the self-abnegation and 
generous contribution of Costas and Sevia Adam, I hereby express to both my grateful thanks and deepest appreciation. 


Chrysanthe Baltoyianni 
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Introduction 


The phenomenon of the ascending course of art, and especially of painting, in the Palaeologan era, in con- 
trast to the "progressive decline and impoverishment"' and essential decomposition" of the Byzantine state in 
the 14th century - conditions which prefigure the sad historic fate and definitive subjugation of Byzantium to 
the Turks in the 15th - has already been seriously studied and researched. 

The extraordinarily delicate and refined figures of Constantinopolitan painting, the diaphanous faces and 
richly draped airy garments, moving against a complex and luxurious architectural background - as they are 
rendered in the mosaics and frescoes of the Chora Monastery (Kariye Camii) and as they survive in later re- 
gional monuments - do not seem to have been influenced by the 'tonstant and inevitable decline"? and the "in- 
cessant internal crises"? of the now weak and shrunken Empire. 

Nevertheless, the crisis of this time does seem to exert a considerable influence on the iconography, which 
does not appear to remain untouched by the pessimistic attitude and position of the Byzantines as regards 
their survival as a people and as a culture. Already, since the beginning of the 14th century, may be detected 
in the choice of themes, as much in the frescoed programmes as in the mosaic decoration of churches, the first 
indication of an eschatological mood, which pursues a parallel course to the melancholy conclusions and wor- 
risome forebodings expressed by the intellectual leaders of Byzantium.‘ 

In the Capital itself, important edifices such as the Parekklesion of the Pammakaristos Monastery and the 
Parekklesion of the Chora Monastery are funerary monuments. The entire iconographic programme in the 
marvellous mosaic decoration of the Pammakaristos Monastery is marked by a particular application of certain 
themes related to the special character of the edifice. As has been noted,? the programme is complemented by 
a particular selection of inscriptions on the scrolls of the prophets surrounding the Pantocrator on the dome, 
which refer to the Last Judgement. More obvious are the elements in the funerary iconography of the Parekkle- 
sion of the Chora Monastery in which the relative scenes, that of the Last Judgement." for instance, are partic- 
ularly stressed, the latter covering. with the multitude of its episodes, the entire surface of the sanctuary apse. 
The theme, which naturally integrates itself into the iconography of the funerary chapel, is here particularly 
highlighted. as regards the position in which it is placed, and extensively developed as regards the thematol- 
ogy. However, a funerary atmosphere is also observable in the programme of mosaics decorating the narthex- 
es of the Chora Monastery.’ It is worth noting here that the representation of the Massacre of the Innocents, 
which, as we have endeavoured to interpret it in the present work, constitutes one more scene prefiguring the 
future Passion of the Infant Christ, is rendered in the exonarthex of the Chora Monastery in great detail.* The 
numerous episodes of the scene extend from the face of the south wall to the three arched compartments on the 
southern side of the west wall. The same representation, carrying the same meaning, is painted, at this time, in 
the central nave of the Metropolis of Mystra,* among the scenes from the New Testament which include scenes 
of the Passion. 

Among the representations adorning edifices of the beginning of the 14th century, interesting is the scene of 
the Massacre of the Innocents which is depicted in the central nave of the Church of the Virgin of Kritsa," in 
Crete, as well as the fresco representing the same scene in the Church of St. Nicholas of Xydas," which has al- 
so been dated to the first half of the 14th century. The theme, which seems to recede later, survives, nonethe- 
less, in edifices of the third quarter of the same century which are directly dependent on Constantinopolitan 
painting. Among the most important and loveliest examples of this type is the complex Massacre, embracing a 
great number of figures, which adorns the small dome of the southern portico - converted into a funerary 
chapel - of the Hodegetria of Mystra." It is interesting to note that this funerary theme, as is proven by its po- 
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sition here. is rendered with extraordinary delicacy and employing the means of Constantinopolitan painting, 
which tests its capabilities increasingly on themes of the Passion. Particularly advanced is the development ap- 
parent in the cycle of the Passion, which characterises the iconography of the period, and which, thus formu- 
lated, is handed down to the 15th century. 

The insistence of Palaeologan painting on such themes is not a unique phenomenon, but follows a parallel 
course in literature and especially in the hymnography of the time, which is now enriched with new laments 
on the Passion of Christ.'* Frequent, too. are the references to the Passion in the Homilies, the Laments and the 
Kontakia of George of Nicomedeia, of Symeon the Metaphrast and of Romanus the Melodist. the beloved 
hymnodist of the period. From the 15th century on, laments on the fall of cities become more numerous, and 
contain frequent allusions to the Passion. The terror and grief expressed in the verses of this kind composed by 
popular versifiers also pervade the poetry of erudite writers such as John Eugenicus, in whose monody "On the 
Fall of the Great City”, the calamity of the fall is described as so great that the sun could not but be darkened, as 
it had been in the hour of the Crucifixion." 

This feeling is conveyed in the Palaeologan painting of the time by means of the old Byzantine themes 
which now. however, are particularly stressed and developed in a correspondingly heavy atmosphere, as 
much in the great and refined art of Constantinople and its dependent centres, as in the more provincial and 
popular style of the periphery. In either case, the themes of the Passion, although treated perhaps in a differ- 
ent pictorial manner, lead nonetheless and refer to common iconographic sources. 

Timidly expressed, this tendency appears in the more classic monuments of the beginnings of the 14th cen- 
tury, as for instance in the frescoes of the Church of Christ in Verria,'* where the scenes of the Passion are in- 
troduced into the series of the dodekaorton, enriched with particular elements and episodes, such as Jesus be- 
fore the High Priest and Pilate, the Christ Helkomenos (the Way to Calvary), the Ascent to the Cross. In the 
decorative scheme of St. Nicholas Orphanos" in Thessalonike, new scenes are added, which form a complete 
cycle, beginning with the Last Supper, the Washing of the Feet, and followed by the Agony in the Garden, the 
Betrayal, Christ before Caiaphas and Pilate, the four episodes of the Denial, the Mocking, the Helkomenos (the 
Way to Calvary), the Ascent to the Cross. Similar applications may be observed in the Monasteries of Mount 
Athos - the Protaton,* Vatopedi," Chilandari," in the last of which an interminable Lamentation covers the 
walls of the apse of the north nave. The same practice is evident -in an exaggerated form and with particular 
emphasis on the dramatic elements - in the churches of Michael and Eutychios Astrapas, in which the number 
of scenes varies according to the space available. 

Of the later monuments, a characteristic example of the insistence on this tendency is offered by the great 
cycle of the Passion adorning the Peribleptos of Mystras,” while in a similar manner are rendered also the same 
scenes on the western vault of the church of the Theoskepastos in Trebizond.” During the 15th century, and as 
the fateful date of the Fall of the City approaches, the widened cycle of the Passion marks the [rescoed pro- 
grammes of smaller provincial churches, such as those of Rhodes” and Crete.* 

The spirit of the times could not fail to express itself also in the painting of the icon. Thus, at the same time. 
similar themes are depicted here, too, fittingly adapted to the demands of portable icons. Bypassing, ol neces- 
sity, a great number of important and valuable works of Palaeologan art representing scenes of the Passion, we 
shall dwell at greater length on the Cretan icon painting of the fifteenth century. which constitutes a continua- 
tion of Palaeologan art beyond the borders of the metropolis, and to which belongs the greater part of the icons 
of the Virgin and Child presenting elements alluding to the Passion, under examination here. 

The Cretan workshops of the fifteenth century also apply themselves to representing scenes of the Passion, 
following the Palaeologan patterns, but varying them with elements proper to the theme, borrowed from West- 
ern iconography. 

Interesting, from this point of view, and indicative of the Cretan style of the fifteenth century, are icons rep- 
resenting the Last Supper, such as the icon of the Loverdos Collection, A186-2A185,* and the Last Supper in 
a private collection in Athens,“ which constitutes a particularly important specimen of Cretan painting. The 
iconography of the portable icon, at this time, could not fail to include the scene of the Agony in the Garden, 
represented by important works, among which stands out - on acccount of the early date of its creation and its 
extraordinary workmanship - the icon of the Museum of Bologna.” Of the Italo-Cretan themes chosen out of 
the thematology of the Passion we should mention particularly the refined representation ol Christ Helko- 
menos in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York,” signed by the well-known Cretan painter of the sec- 
ond half of the 15th century, Nikolaos Tzafouris. To the same Italo-Cretan circle belongs the icon of the Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection, No.T2638 of the Byzantine Museum in the composite representation of the Franciscan 
JHS, signed by Andreas Ritzos,” as well as the Crucifixion, with its multitude of figures, belonging to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Athens and signed by another well-known Cretan painter of the fifteenth century, Andreas 
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Pavias.” Familiar to us from Italo-Cretan icons of the same century is the scene of the Noli me tangere as it is re- 
presented in the icon of Venice," in that of Zakynthos,” and in that of the Ekonomopoulos Collection,” now in 
the Museum of Byzantine Civilisation in Thessalonike. 

Other important Cretan icons represent the Lamentation.” and a scene very often repeated by all the work- 
shops of the fifteenth century is the particularly indicative representation of the Passion which is that of the 
Akra Tapeinosis (The Man of sorrows). 

Not excepted from the rule are the joyous episodes of the earthly existence of Christ, which are now marked 
with more obvious elements of the Passion. Particularly interesting from this point of view is the Nativity of 
the former Volpi Collection (pls. 115-117), in which amid the jubilant atmosphere of the event, and in an idyl- 
lic setting in which the angels laud the glory of God in the highest and proclaim his good will towards men, a 
large and terrible sword, starting from the heavenly dome and ending with its point directly above the manger 
of the newborn Christ, foretells as clearly as can be his future Passion. In the same representation, the newborn 
Child is shown wrapped in his swaddling bands with the thin vertical stripes, lying in a rectangular marble 
manger, in the shape of a sarcophagus decorated with a carving in relief on its long sides. Both the swaddling 
clothes of the infant Christ and the manger have been connected to the funerary winding sheets and to the sar- 
cophagus of the Entombment;” complemented now by the sword, the allusion becomes even more explicit. 

Elements of Christs sacrifice on the Cross have been noted also in the iconography of the Presentation in 
the Temple, as it is portrayed in the fifteenth century by the Cretan workshops. The terrified look of the Child 
in the arms of the aged Simeon, his naked leg, or legs - crossed or not - and his upturned sole, have all been 
linked to his future sacrifice. 

As regards the representation of the Massacre of the Innocents, which we have linked to the funerary 
iconography of the period, no specimens have survived - so far as we know - of such a representation in 
portable icons, and its semantic content seems to have been transferred to the representation of the Virgin 
Glykophilousa known under the epithet of "the Kardiotissa” which is morphologically connected with the 
Flight into Egypt and the Massacre of the Innocents. 

Another expression of the iconography of the Passion, in the painting of the icon in the fifteenth century, is 
undoubtedly that conveyed by the Virgin and Child, the iconographic types of which now assume the form of 
a Virgin of the Passion. First is created and adopted the Cretan representation of the Virgin of the Passion, 
which had already been tentatively applied under another form in the twelfth century in the mural decoration 
of the church of Araka in Cyprus.* Established now, the new conventionalised type showing the Virgin, in 
half length, accompanied by two angels on either side of her halo premonitorily presenting the symbols of the 
Passion, is painted by the Cretan workshops of the fifteenth century in a series of reproductions varying in cer- 
tain small details from one another. The old semantic elements and external symbols of the Passion, combined 
with other later features now seem to constitute an iconographic code of the Passion, which is applied to other 
representations of the Virgin, such as the Glykophilousa (Virgin of Tenderness) and the Hodegetria. We have 
decoded and interpreted here the upturned sole of the Childs foot, which is a feature of most of the represen- 
tations of the Virgin and Child, his bare leg, which is applied almost without exception in an iconographic type 
of the Glykophilousa, his crossed legs - bare or not - his loosened sandal, the golden-green sash which is 
wound around the Christ Child in a variant of the Hodegetria, and the pleated band which encircles the Child s 
waist, combined with the two golden-red decorative bands coming down from his shoulders. All the above 
features, in conjunction with the sorrowful expression of the countenances, are identified, in great part, with el- 
ements of the Passion - an identification, moreover, which is further supported and interpreted by patristic 
texts, in which the particular significance of these elements is implied, 

The Virgin Glykophilousa, as well as the variant of the Hodegetria showing the upturned sole of the Child's 
foot, from which often hangs - as in the Virgin of the Passion - the loosened sandal, have also been linked to 
the Passion, and especially to the Betrayal of Judas. It is to this Betrayal - as is attested also by interpretative 
texts - that Christ alludes when, after the Washing of the Feet, he speaks of the disciple who ‘hath lifted up his 
heel” against him. 

The half-reclining figure of the Child in the arms of the Virgin, with his face close to her own and his hand 
under her chin (an attitude and movement which have been connected to the similar iconography of the Christ 
Anapeson, as it appears already in the ninth century in the Utrecht Psalter) is pictured also in a series of repre- 
sentations of a variant of the Virgin Glykophilousa, which is examined here from the same point of view. To 
the same representation is applicable the interpretation of the pleated girdle, worn in that variant by the Christ 
Child, as well as the two large decorative bands coming down from the shoulders, which have now been relat- 
ed to the descent of Christ from the house of David, with reference to the iconography of the Anapeson. 

On the other hand, the feature of the bare leg of the Child, which is faithfully followed in a variant, once 
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again, of the Glykophilousa, and whose origin is Palaeologan, has now been connected to the depiction of the 
Presentation, in which the same iconographic detail is shown in the portrayal of the infant Christ in the arms 
of Simeon. The interpretation offered links the iconography of the Child of the Presentation to the sacrifice of 
the paschal lamb of the Jews on the eve of their exodus from Egypt, in commemoration of which Mosaic Law 
prescribed that the firstborn male child be dedicated to the Temple, as was the case of the Infant Christ on the 
day of his Presentation. 

Also connected with the semeiology of the Passion has been the portrayal of the Virgin Glykophilousa, 
showing the Child's hand in that of his mother, which refers us to the same iconographic detail in the Descent 
from the Cross, a detail already used in the Byzantine era and established in the mural schemes of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Not many examples of the depiction of the Descent from the Cross on portable 
icons of the fifteenth century have survived. It is probable that the interest in the theme receded as the more 
concise and monumental representation of the Akra Tapeinosis definitely gained preference over it, as did also 
the variant of the Glykophilousa which retained the iconographic detail of the Childs hand in that of his moth- 
er, à familiar element of the Descent. 

The gold-threaded loros in which the Child is wrapped, as in the swaddling clothes of the newborn Christ 
in the manger, is also interpreted in the same fashion as connected both with the Babes swaddling clothes and 
with the funerary bands of the entombment. 

Finally, it is perhaps the first time that has been attempted an interpretation of the iconographic type of the 
Madre della Consolazione, which again has been linked to the meaning of the Passion. We examine here the ori- 
gins of the type which may be pinpointed in a Palaeologan fresco of à now ruined church in Trebizond, on 
which is inscribed the epithet TAP®ENOX Н ПОМОЛҮТРІА - the Virgin Reliever of Pain. 
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Christ the Lamb in a variant of the Virgin Glykophilousa 


This iconographic type presents the Virgin in a fa- 
miliar variant of the tender Glykophilousa, embrac- 
ing the Child with both arms. This variant is defined 
mainly by the characteristic iconographic element by 
which it is recognised, that is the bare left leg of the 
Child (pl.1). 

The representation, encountered in a whole series ol 
15th-century icons, bears semeiological elements 
foreshadowing the future sacrifice of the newborn 
Christ, and constitutes yet another version of the 
Virgin of the Passion among those established in 
15th-century Cretan painting. The Virgin is always 
depicted in half length, holding the Child on her left. 
her face very close to the face of the Child, who nes- 
tles fearfully in her arms. She is clad in the mourn- 
ing maphorion, which is closed all the way up to the 
base of the neck and is edged with a gold band and a 
gold fringe below the shoulder. The Christ Child 
wears the grey-blue sleeved chiton which is usually 
adorned with gold florets characteristic ot this ico- 
nographic type and a brightly-coloured himation 
which covers only his right shoulder, falling about 
his waist, and revealing the whole of his left side, 
covered in the richly draped chiton. His gaze is 
turned towards the Virgin, whose own intense gaze 
is directed far beyond the viewer. In both his hands, 
on a diagonal axis, and resting on his knees, he holds 
a rolled-up scroll usually tied with a crimson ribbon. 
His left leg is always bare. 

Among the most interesting examples of Cretan 
15th-century icons, as regards the origin and devel- 
opment of this iconographic type, we might cite: the 
icon in the church of the Prophet Elijah, in the Chora 
of Naxos’ (pl.5), which we have attributed to the 
well-known 15th-century Cretan artist Angelos; the 
Virgin of the Gouvernetto Monastery(pl.8); the ex- 
tremely interesting icon in a private collection in 
Rome: (pl.2) - a work of the equally famous Cretan 
painter Andreas Ritzos; the icon on the same theme 
of the Kalograion Monastery, in Kalamata‘; the par- 
ticularly well preserved icon of the Berat Museum* 
(pl.16); three icons of the Likhachev Collection? now 
in the Hermitage Museum, and the Virgin of the 
church of St. Nicholas at Rijeka in Dalmatia’. To the 
same series also belong: the small icon of the 
Ekonomopoulos Collection*(pl.11), now in the Mu- 
seum of Byzantine Civilisation in Thessalonike, two 
Syracusan icons”; the icon — particularly important 


Pl. 1. Detail of pl. 2 


because of the early date of its execution — in the 
Musée d' Art et d' Histoire of Geneva", and two icons 
auctioned at Sotheby's in London in February 1984 
(Cat. No.167) and November 1985 (Cat. No.202). 
To the list of these important icons must be added 
that of the Malcove Collection at the University of 
Toronto", the Virgin of Blacherna in Cephalonia” 
(pl.19). the icon of the Ecclesiastical Museum of 
Mytilene” (p1.9), the Glykophilousa of the Sekulic 
Collection", the lovely Berlin icon, the unpublished 
Sinai icon (fig.1), the small icon belonging to a pri- 
vate collection in Athens (pl.13), and the small icon, 
of a later date, in the Tsakyroglou Collection (pl. 18). 
Among the icons in this long list. the representation 
of the Virgin in the Naxos icon by Angelos, those in 
the icons of the Gouvernetto Monastery, of Cephalo- 
nia, Rijeka and Sinai, are complemented by two half- 
length angels portrayed in attitudes of worship, with 
their hands covered by their himation. The same an- 
gels - in medallions this time - are shown on the 
icons of Berlin and Rome. In many of these which 
all happen to belong to the second half of the 15th 
century, the haloes, particularly that of the Virgin. 
are adorned with a punched foliate scroll with tlow- 
ers in its volutes. 


Interpretative notes on the representation 


The iconographic type of the Glykophilousa with 
one of the Child's legs bare was established, as has 
already been mentioned, by the Cretan workshops of 
the 15th century, most probably following Palaeolo- 
gan models. The best-known Palaeologan example 
with the bare leg of the Child emphasised is the par- 
tially surviving representation in the icon of the 
Pushkin Museum" (111.2), which dates from the 14th 
century. The Virgin is also portrayed as à Glykophi- 
lousa, but in a complex and not repeated form, 
which appears to originate from a Palaeologan theme 
having a close affinity - in semantic terms as well - 
with the Christ Anapeson". The Child, half-reclining 
in his mothers arms, appears to be thinking, with 
the forefinger of his left hand on his face, which is 
now turned towards the viewer. Here his bare leg 
rests on the downward-facing closed hand of the 
Virgin, which at the same time appears to be grasp- 
ing the edge of her sons draped himation. 
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We shall not consider the painting of the Pushkin 
Museum as a precursor of the form of our Glyko- 
philousa, despite the features it has in common with 
our representation, and in particular with the main 
iconographic device of the type: the Child bare leg. 
We believe that it constitutes an iconographic paral- 
lel of the Glykophilousa with closely related mean- 
ings, which are also linked to the future Passion of 
Christ, albeit seen from a different angle. 

It is obvious that the iconographic rendering of the 
Child in our representation, in contrast to that of the 
painting of the Pushkin Museum, is related to Byza- 
ntine models, which indicate the significance of the 
Lamb and its prefigurative character in the sacrificial 
crucifixion of Christ. 

The oldest iconographic example of Christ the Lamb 
in the arms of his Mother is the mural representation 
of the Virgin Arakiotissa at Lagoudera in Cyprus", 
which has been dated to the end of the 12th century. 
Christ, here too with one leg bare, is lying in the 
arms of the Virgin, also portrayed here as a Glyko- 
philousa. The entire representation, which, as we 
know, is complemented by two angels bearing the 
symbols of the Passion, has been considered as the 
earliest iconographic expression of the Virgin of the 
Passion. 

The Cyprian Virgin Arakiotissa, painted on the east- 
ern section of the south wall of the main church, has 
been linked" iconographically and semantically to 
the representation on the eastern section of the oppo- 
site north wall, showing Simeon in the Presentation 
holding Christ in his arms. Here both legs of the 
Child are bare. Next to Simeon is shown St. John the 
Forerunner with an open scroll, on which, in dispro- 
portionately large capital letters, are written his well- 
known prophetic words: IAE O AMNOC TOY 
ОЕОҮ O AIPON THN AMAPTIAN TOY KOCMOY 
("Behold the lamb of God who taketh away the sin 
of the world") - which refer to Christ the Lamb and 
to his sacrifice on the Cross. 

The correlation of the above two representations has 
given us a unique and ingenious formula of the Pre- 
sentation in which, as has also been noted elsewhere, 
the meaning of the sacrificial lamb is particularly 
emphasised”. 

However, the feature of Christs bare legs in the se- 
meiology of the sacrifice of the Lamb, with its prefig- 
urative meaning of the future Passion of the Child, 
has been proved to be even older, Perhaps the earli- 
est depiction of the Christ-Child in his mothers 
arms, with one leg bare, is that which appears in the 
mural of the Adoration of the Magi in the church of 
Santa Maria Antiqua in Rome”. The Virgin is por- 
trayed enthroned and slightly turned towards the 
left, She is tightly wrapped in her maphorion and 
holds Christ on her lap, On the right is depicted the 
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standing figure of Joseph, and on the left the angel 
leading the Magi to the newborn babe. The Magi 
have come very close. so that the older one, in front, 
is already bowing before the Child, as he offers him 
his gifts. Christ bends forward slightly towards the 
Magi, and extends his right hand to them. His right 
leg is bare. 

Among the earliest applications, also, of this impor- 
tant feature is the Virgin and Child in the Adoration 
of the Magi in the London Psalter Add.19.352, f. 
92v, dating to 1066 (ill.3a).” The Virgin here is also 
enthroned, and holds Christ on her lap; he is slightly 
turned towards the Magi in a gesture of blessing. 
The Childs right leg, bent at the knee, is turned 
backwards, thus impressively displaying his bare, 
slender and long left leg. 

The interpretation of this iconographic detail is 
made clearer in a related later representation - of the 
Adoration of the Shepherds this time - in the 
Akathistos Hymnos of the Tomic Psalter? in the His- 
torical Museum of Moscow. There the Virgin is no 
longer enthroned, but pictured as a Glykophilousa. 
She is portrayed below the opening of the grotto of 
the Nativity, with her newborn son lying in her 
arms, in a representation very closely connected 
iconographically to the Virgin Arakiotissa in Cyprus. 
She bends her head low towards Christ and her face 
tenderly touches his. The fearful Child embraces his 
Mother with both arms. His left leg, resting on the 
Virgins arm, is bare, The manuscript dates from 
around 1360 and is one of the most beautiful exam- 
ples of the depiction of the Akathistos Hymnos. 
Christs bare leg in the Adoration of the Shepherds is 
also used in the Akathistos Hymnos of the Escorial” 
manuscript cod. 19, where once again the Virgin is 
represented as a Glykophilousa below the opening of 
the grotto. Here, too, she holds the Child in both 
arms, and his leg is bare. This bare leg now seems 
particularly impressive, since the Child is tightly 
wrapped, up to his neck, in his swaddling clothes, 
and his left leg is the only bare part of his body. The 
Escorial manuscript has been dated to the 14th cen- 
tury and has been linked, as has the Tomic Psalter, to 
the Akathistos Hymnos in the Synodal manuscript of 
the Historical Museum of Moscow”, 

As we know, the Oikos of the Akathistos Hymnos 
which relates to the Adoration of the Shepherds 
reads as follows: "The Shepherds heard the angels laud- 
ing the presence of Christ in the flesh; and hastening to- 
wards him as to a shepherd, they beheld him as a sinless 
lamb". 

It is obvious that the portrayal of the Child here with 
his one leg bare relates to the semeiology of the rep- 
resentation of Christ the Lamb with reference to the 
prefiguration of his future Passion and sacrificial 
death on the Cross. Indeed, in the Christmas service, 


reference is always made to the lamb "born on 
earth... to offer salvation to the world.” 

The same meaning of Christ the Lamb is expressed 
in like manner in depictions of the Presentation, 
where the Child. in the arms of his mother or of 
Simeon, is very often portrayed, since Byzantine 
times, with his legs. or occasionally his one leg, bare. 
Among the most important representations compris- 
ing the iconographically important detail of the bare 
leg is the Presentation in the fresco of Djanavar 
Kilisse in Cappadocia, dating from the 11th centu- 
ry.” Here Christ is still shown lying in the arms of 
the Virgin, who hands him over to Simeon. Both his 
arms are extended towards the old man, while only 
the left, bare leg shows. 

The Christ of the Presentation, in his white chiton 
and with his bare leg expressively rendered, is por- 
trayed in Palaeologan times in the fresco of the Pre- 
sentation at Pet.” The complex composition in the 
church of the Virgin of Pet, which dates from be- 
tween 1324 and 1332, constitutes perhaps one of the 
most beautiful examples of the iconographic applica- 
tion of this particular feature. 

In Western painting. the feature of the Child 5 bare 
leg becomes a common point of reference from the 
13th century on, the best-known example of its ap- 
plication being the mosaic of the Presentation in the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome.” After 
that, it appears in a great number of representations 
of the Virgin and Child.” 

In post-Byzantine painting this particular icono- 
eraphic formula of the Presentation is applied by the 
Cretan workshops of the 15th and 16th centuries 
concurrently with the establishment of the type of 
the Glykophilousa we are examining. Among the 
most interesting representations relating to the be- 
ginnings and development of the former in Cretan 
painting we might mention the Presentation in the 
scenes depicted on the frame of the Serajevo" icon- 
the main theme of which is the Deesis - signed by 
Nikolaos Ritzos, son of Andreas Ritzos; the same 
representation in a Cretan 15th-century triptych auc- 
tioned at Sothebys in London in November 1985; 
the charming representation on the same subject on a 
panel of a triptych in a private collection in Athens” 
(pl.21); the Presentation on a panel of a 16th-centu- 
ry triptych, which has been attributed to Emmanuel 
Tzanfournaris, and is now in a private collection in 
Athens (pl.23); the Presentation of Chania* (pl.32); 
the icon in Venice painted by Michael Damaskinos; 
the icon of the Presentation in Patmos* also signed 
by Damaskinos; the beautiful icon in the Monastery 
of the Virgin Zoodochos Pighi (the Life-Giving 
Source) in Patmos (pl.29), as well as the Dodecaor- 
ton icon in the Zakynthos Museum (pl.25).^ The 
Presentation is also painted in the same format by 


the Cretan artist Theophanes, in the Stavronikitas 
Monastery of Mt. Athos.” Of the Cretan artists of the 
17th century, we might mention Philotheos Skoufos 
who has painted the Presentation with the Childs 
leg bare, in the well-known icon no.T328 in the 
Byzantine Museum in Athens*(pl.27). 
The depiction of the Presentation illustrates St. 
Lukes narrative in the New Testament (2:22-29). 
according to which, "when the days of her purification 
according to the Law of Moses were accomplished". 
Joseph and Mary brought the newborn Christ to 
Jerusalem "to present him to the Lord". There, the "just 
and devout" Simeon, to whom it had been revealed 
"that he should not see death, before he had seen the Lords 
Christ", hastened to meet him. This New Testament 
episode is connected to the Law of Moses. according 
to which the mother of a male child - forty days after 
his birth, before which time she was considered un- 
clean and was forbidden to enter the temple - was 
obliged to bring " for a burnt-offering... a lamb of the 
first year...and two turtledoves, or two young pigeons *, to 
the door of the tabernacle and to the priest, who 
would perform the sacrifice for her purification. 
Furthermore, according once again to Gods com- 
mandment to his people, every first-born child was 
to be dedicated to the Lord. in remembrance of the 
day when the children of Israel were brought out of 
Egypt. and of the slaying, on the eve of their depar- 
ture, of the firstborn children of the Egyptians by the 
Angel of the Lord (Exodus 13:1-3). 
The smiting of the firstborn of the Egyptians on the 
eve of the exodus of the children of Israel and the 
commandments given to Moses by God regarding 
the slaughter of a male lamb of the first year in each 
Jewish household, with the blood of which they 
would smear the two side posts and the upper door 
post of their houses, as well as the instructions re- 
garding its preparation and the parts of the animal to 
be eaten ("his head with his legs, and with the purtenance 
thereof") are described in detail in chapter 12 (verses 
1-12) of the Book of Exodus. Also, God's command- 
ment regarding the dedication of each firstborn child 
of the Hebrews to God, in remembrance of this event 
("Sanctify unto me all the firstborn, whatsoever openeth the 
womb"), is set down in Exodus 13:1, 
It is worth noting, here, that the representation by 
Theophanes the Cretan, in the Katholikon of the 
Monastery of the Great Lavra” preserves the version 
of the Presentation with the figure of Moses, who 
appears in bust length above and on the left of the 
painting, holding an open scroll with the inscription: 
"Every male whatsoever openeth the womb will be sanciti- 
fied unto the Lord". This inscription paraphrases Exo- 
dus 13 and confirms the connection of the Presenta- 
tion to the dedication of the firstborn of the Hebrews 
to God, in remembrance of the Passover sacrifice of 
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the lamb. The portrayal of Moses in the Presenta- 
tion, holding a scroll, with the same inscription is al- 
so referred to by Dionysios of Fourna.” 

The chapters of the Book of Exodus related to the 
sacrifice of the lamb and to the dedication ot the 
firstborn children of the Hebrews to the Lord are 
read at vespers, on the eve of Candlemas, and are in- 
terpreted by the relevant texts as prefigurations of 
the sacrificial crucifixion of Christ. It is in this sense 
that these chapters are read during the Holy Satur- 
day service as well, 

Moreover, the details of the slaughter of the lamb on 
the eve of the exodus of the children of Israel from 
Egypt are concretely expressed, according to the in- 
terpretative texts. in certain particular elements of 
the sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, The exhaustive 
interpretation of the whole of Gods commandment 
regarding the slaughter of the lamb is made by Cyril 
of Alexandria who explains that in this lies the en- 
tire significance of the sacrament of the Divine Econ- 
omy ("his head and his legs, with the purtenance thereof, 
he commands us to eat, all in all of the knowledge of the 
mystery against him" ).“ 

In Procopius Ghazis’ “interpretative comments оп 
the same chapter of the Book of Exodus there is a 
more specific analysis of Gods command, in which 
the eucharistic and soteriological significance of the 
Melismos, is intimated. Insisting particularly on the 
legs of the lamb and the participation of the Hebrews 
in the eating of its members, Procopius believes that 
here is prefigured the participation of the faithful in 
the sacrament of the Eucharist. 

Furthermore, in the Dialogue with Tryphon the Ju- 
daean, Justin the Philosopher interprets the sacrifice 
of the lamb as a prefiguration of the Passion of 
Christ on the Cross, finding in it pictorial similarities 
as well ("And the lamb which is to be roasted is a symbol of 
the Passion of the Cross which Christ was to suffer; For the 
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1. The Virgin “Н ETTAPAYOTICA’ 

(" Encardiotissa") 

Naxos, Chora, Church of the Prophet Elijah 
Dimensions: 1.00 x 0.69 m 
First half of the 15th century 
Plates 5,6. 

<= This icon is set in the 
iconostasis of the church of 
the Prophet Elijah in the 
capital town (Chora) of the 
island of Naxos. It is on the 
left of the central sanctuary 
doors, and on the corre- 
sponding position on the 
right is the icon of the 
Prophet Elijah! which bears 
the signature of Angelos, 
the Cretan painter of the 
lirst half of the 15th century. On the back can be 
seen the preparation and traces of a leaf-bearing 
cross with large foliate scrolls ending in a complex 
decoration of anthemia. Of the abbreviated inscrip- 
tion which fills in the spaces between the arms of 
the cross and which stands for the words: Тоос 
Xpiotòc Nux (Jesus Christ is victorious) and Тобто 
tò EvAov Асішоуес Фоіттоооту (At the sight of the 
Cross the demons shudder), only the letters IC, N , 
and T can still be made out. On the bottom part of 
the panel, in the centre, a wooden element is still in 
place, which probably served to attach the icon to 
some other object to facilitate its devotional use or 
to allow it to be carried about during a religious 
procession. 

The icon is covered by a silver 19th-century or- 
namental sheathing (pl.6), which vaguely follows 
the iconographic form of the representation and al- 
lows only the faces of the two figures to be seen. 
When this silver sheathing was temporarily taken 
off during recent restoration work on the icon and 
the overpainting had also been removed, an impor- 
tant early work of Cretan art was revealed, so that 
we can now marvel at the bright, warm tones of the 
Flesh of the two figures, their expressions - at once 
serious and full of life - the bold lines. the solidly 
constructed forms, and the artists skill in rendering 
the type of the Virgin Glykophilousa, with the 
Child’ bare left leg prominently exposed (see the 
relevant interpretative notes on the significance and 
origin of this type). 

The Virgin is portrayed in three-quarters length, 
turned to the right and tightly wrapped in her pur- 
ple maphorion. She hold the Christ Child in both 
arms and inclines her head deeply towards him, 
pressing her cheek against his face. The Child sits 
trustingly in her arms, and holds a closed scroll in 
both hands, while turning his meditative and sor- 
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rowful gaze towards her. His childish features. his 
small, short nose, rounded at the tip, his full, rosy 
cheeks and sad expression present a close affinity 
with the sturdy and fearful Child of the Virgin Kar- 
diotissa by Angelos in the Byzantine Museum 
(plates 54,55). The Virgin's face. with its expression 
of reserved and austere grief, is rendered with par- 
ticular assurance - in terms of early Cretan icon 
painting - which indicates a competent and skilful 
painter, who appears to be familiar with the work of 
Constantinopolitan artists, as applied in a series of 
works of the later Palaeologan period. 

The shaded parts, which are extensive, translu- 
cent and bright (in diluted sienna), frame the 
brighter areas of flesh without tonal gradations and 
subtle transitions. The edges of the volumes are 
rendered with bold white brushstrokes in complex 
shapes and various combinations. Below the deep 
sinuous lines of the numerous boldly placed lights 
defining the edges of the cheekbones, begin bunches 
of parallel white lines which meet at the centre, one 
starting from the off-white vertical line running par- 
allel to the axis of the nose, and the other from the 
point of the Virgin s cheek which is pressed against 
the face of the Child. 

The slanting, very narrow and almond-shaped 
eyes of the Virgin are traced with thin, vaguely-de- 
fined outlines. The rendering of the right eye is pe- 
culiar, as its outline does not meet on the inside cor- 
ner, leaving a large opening at that point. The irises 
are elliptical and transparent and the brownish- 
black pupils are round and small, giving the gaze 
intensity and life. 

All these elements characterise certain, most 
probably early, works by the well-known Cretan 
painter Angelos, who lived and worked on Crete 
during the first half of the 15th century. Moreover, 
this very complex pictorial rendering of the Virgins 
face. in which predominate the many bright angular 
- but also quick and well-placed - brushstrokes, 
characterises the late period" of Palaeologan art, the 
artistic means of which are also used by Cretan 
painters of the early period”, among which Angelos‘ 
holds a prominent place. 

Among Angelos' works in which may be seen the 
rapid, assured and vigorous delineation of the fig- 
ures, with the white linear lights painted directly 
over translucent, broadly-spread underpaint, the 
Palaeologan ethos and inspired contemplative 
mood, we would mention the icon of the Prophet 
Elijah in the church of the same name in the Chora 
of Naxos (ills.14, 15) which bears the artists signa- 
ture. 

The latter painting. as we have said, is part of 
the same icon screen in which is set also the icon of 
our Glykophilousa, and originates from the same 


kind of workshop atmosphere as that which is dis- 
cernible in the Glykophilousa. It has been painted 
on a similar panel, prepared in a similar way, with 
a fine gesso preparation, on which traces of a foliate 
scroll have been preserved. On the bottom part, the 
same wooden element, in the same shape and size 
as that on the icon of the Virgin, which we can con- 
jecture was used in some way to facilitate the carry- 
ing of the icon in a religious procession, has sur- 
vived. The stylistic features of this precious work 
indicate the use of bold artistic means, with which 
Angelos here appears to be experimenting success- 
fully. The small eyes of the Prophet, the absence of 
eyebrows, the small mouth, do not appear to con- 
tribute to the delineation of the countenance, as they 
have deliberately been minimised, and the artists 
only aim remains the depiction of the biblical pres- 
ence of the figure, with its thick wavy beard and 
hair, which have been rendered with numerous 
wavy white lines. The same purpose is served by 
the deep lines of the forehead, those around the 
nostrils and particularly those below the eyes, and 
they are painted directly over the broad underpaint 
without modelled bright surfaces and delicate gra- 
dations of colouring. The free, bold rendering of the 
flesh with only the linear lights over the broad 
planes of the underpaint have also been used in our 
Glykophilousa, albeit adapted to the entirely differ- 
ent subject and its different pictorial presence. 

The kinship between the two icons, which is evi- 
dent in various details, leads us to believe that they 
belong to the same period and are products of the 
same workshop which, as the surviving signature 
XEIP ATTEAOY on the icon of the Prophet Elijah 
indicates, is that of Angelos, the well-known Cretan 
painter of the first half of the 15th century. 

The relation, furthermore, of our icon with An- 
gelos pictorial means and techniques is also indicat- 
ed by the close physiognomic and stylistic similari- 
ties it presents with a later work of his - the Virgin 
Kardiotissa of the Byzantine Museum (pl.54) - 
which bears his signature. Apart from the identical 
rendering of the facial features of the Child, which 
we have noted above, and the similarity in the Vir- 
gins face - which, however, is devoid, as yet, of a 
certain conventionality existing in the latter icon - 
the kinship of the Glykophilousa of Naxos with An- 
gelos' Kardiotissa is also evident in the entire atmos- 
phere of the work, which is characterised by the 
same sincerity in the depiction of a deep and mean- 
ingful grief as we find in the Kardiotissa. 

Yet another connection with the Kardiotissa can 
be seen in the surname П ЕГГАРАҮОТІСА painted 
on the left side of the icon over older writing, al- 
though we cannot be certain until the completion of 
the restoration work that the newer text follows the 


original accurately. It is obvious that the epithet 
ETTAPAYOTICA for the Virgin of our icon is a par- 
allel of the epithet " Kardiotissa" which, as we know. 
accompanies representations of the Virgin and Child 
in Cretan icons, as also in murals and icons in Nax- 
os and more generally in the islands of the Cy- 
clades." 

Lastly. beyond the stylistic and physiognomic 
similarities, other features, too. connect the Naxos 
icon with that of the Byzantine Museum, and these 
relate to the technical means at the disposal of the 
artist in his workshop. The fine gilding, the rather 
narrow raised frame which is part of the same pan- 
el, and the narrow red border of the lower part indi- 
cate at least a provenance from the same workshop. 

It is not easy to determine the chronological rela- 
tionship between the two works. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the Naxos Glykophilousa is an earlier 
work than the Kardiotissa of the Byzantine Muse- 
um. Regarding the latter, judging from the clearly 
defined formalism of its elements, we believe it to 
constitute a repetition of a well-tried formula in 
which all the artistic and iconographic problems 
have already been resolved. 

The earlier date of the Naxos icon is perhaps also 
indicated by the imperfectly formulated and still 
uncertain epithet ETTAPAIOTICA - still a long way 
from Angelos’ established KAPAIOTHCA, which 
was reproduced with the same erroneous spelling 
up until the late post-Byzantine period. This last el- 
ement - together with the fact that the Prophet Eli- 
jah from the same iconostasis also belongs to this 
early period, and with the certainty that other icons 
on the island can also be attributed to Angelos - 
poses the question of a possible professional or oth- 
er connection of the artist with the island of Naxos. 


Bibliography: Baltoyianni 1982/1983, pp.85-86. 


1. Drandakis 1964a, p.428, plates 511a-b. 

2. See similar rendering in the faces of the figures 
of the Kalentzicha Virgin (Lazarev 1967, pl.524). 

3. See detail of the face of the Virgin in the Deesis 
of the early 15th century, in the Collection of St. 
Catherine of the Sinaitic Brotherhood (Eıxöves тус 
Koytuicc Texvnsg 1993, pl.157). 

4. A characteristic example can be seen in the 
face of St. John the Forerunner in the Deesis of the 
Monastery of Viannos, signed by Angelos. See de- 
tail in Etxóvec mg Kontixiig Texvng 1993, pl.157). 

5. Drandakis, op.cit. 

6. Mastoropoulos 1983, p.129 ff. 


2. Andreas Ritzos 

The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Rome, Private Collection 
Dimensions: 0.95 x 0.76 т 

Third quarter of the 15th century. 
Plates 1, 2, 3.4. 


The icon of Rome, un- 
known until now, bears 
traces of the signature of An- 
dreas Ritzos on the back of 
the panel and constitutes 
one of the exceedingly fine 
examples of 15th-century 
Cretan painting. It repre- 
sents the Virgin in the vari- 
ant of the Glykophilousa in 
which one of the Childs 
legs is bare (see interpreta- 
tive notes on the type), painted here by the well- 
known Cretan artist who uses here the oldest ele- 
ments of the conventional iconographic scheme. 

' The Virgin holds the Christ Child on her left, 
with his legs "riding" on her right arm. Her left arm 
encircles his waist, while the tips of her fingers rest 
gently on his shoulder. Wrapped in her dark purple 
maphorion, she inclines her body deeply towards 
the Child and brings her bright and classically beau- 
tiful face very close to his. A broad gold band runs 
along the undulating edges of her head-covering. 
the dense folds of which fall sideways and to the left, 
highlighted at the edges with small gold planes. 
The three gold 'stars" of her maphorion over the 
forehead and on the shoulders are particularly elab- 
orate. 

Christ, a grown child, solidly built, with broad 
shoulders and a strong neck, nestles in his mothers 
arms and looks up at her with an intensely anxious 
gaze. He is dressed in a greyish-blue sleeved chiton 
and a brick-red himation densely streaked with gold, 
which falls low down on his waist, covering his en- 
tire right side from the shoulder and arm to his wrist 
and right leg. Over his knee there is a bright gold 
surface which follows the contour of the body un- 
derneath.' His left leg is uncovered and bare. In 
both hands, diagonally, he holds a large closed 
scroll. 

The representation is rendered with the use of 
complex pictorial means, which are known to us 
both from the works by Angelos and. principally, 
from the icons by Andreas Ritzos. This combination 
proves the dependence of the latter on the earlier 
artist Angelos, who lived and worked in Chandax, 
on the island of Crete, in the first half of the 15th 
century. 


The luminous faces, rendered here with the fine- 
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grained and perfectly-elaborated colours of an expe- 
rienced and rich Cretan workshop of the second half 
of the 15th century, point to the hand of Andreas 
Ritzos.” The highlighted triangular planes of the 
faces, the soft modelling and the tonal gradations, 
derive from the same artistic code.” On the other 
hand, the broad, shaded surfaces of the translucent 
underpaint of the flesh of the two figures, the sensi- 
tively articulated fingers of the Virgins hand with 
the large thumb, and the sturdy Child, follow the 
corresponding rendering of the Naxos Glykophilousa 
which we have attributed to Angelos (pl.5). 

A combination of elements from different periods 
and workshops can also be observed in particular 
features of the work, as in the rendering of the Vir- 
gins eyes. which are narrow and almond shaped. 
very similar in shape to the eyes of the Virgin Kardi- 
otissa by Angelos in the Byzantine Museum (pl.54). 
and with the same translucent irises. They differ 
here in their dreamy expression, as their white back- 
sround has become larger and is framed by greyish- 
blue tones. This feature appears in the second half 
of the 15th century and also characterises the Virgin 
of the Passion in the Galleria dell’ Accademia in Flo- 
rence,‘ signed by Andreas Ritzos. Distinctive fea- 
tures of the work of the same painter are also the 
heart-shaped lighted planes on the right cheek of 
the Virgin, which characterise the Virgin of the Pas- 
sion in the side chapel of St. Christodoulos on Pat- 
mos, an icon which has also been attributed to An- 
dreas Ritzos.* 

The attribution of the icon to Andreas Ritzos is 
confirmed by an inscription - unfortunately quite 
badly faded - on the back of the panel, most proba- 
bly contemporaneous with the painting itself, in 
which the signature of the artist and the date of exe- 
cution of the work can be vaguely made out. This 
inscription is in two lines, in the first of which can be 
discerned certain letters nt the artists name. The 
writing is in two parts at that point, and has the form 
of a signature. In the first part, we can identify the 
letters A, A, and the final S dr OY. The second part 
of the same line is clearer, with at least the first two 
letters legible, one of which appears to be a P and 
the other an I which is accented with a large diago- 
nal line - a typical feature of the artists signature, ev- 
idence supported by at least two of his signatures on 
icons in Patmos. If all of this is indeed so, then the 
first line of the inscription on the back of the icon 
gives us the painters name: ANA[PEJOY PI[TZ ]OY. 
with whose technique and artistic means the stylistic 
features of our icon agree. 

Problems are presented also by the equally faded 
date, in Roman numerals, in the second line of the 
inscription, as only the last part is clearly legible: 
CCL XXV and the A(D) of its beginning. In the 


spaces which have been created by the deterioration 
of the wood between the A(D) and the CCL XXV 
the remaining letters might perhaps fit, which would 
give us the date AD MMCCCL XXXV that is 1475, 
which corresponds to the period in which the 
painter had reached the height of his artistic skill 
and maturity. As we know, Andreas Ritzos was al- 
ready a pinctor since 1451, as is attested by a con- 
temporary document. 

Finally, as we know, in 1477 Andreas Ritzos paid 
Ioannes Akotantos three gold Venetian ducats so 
that he could keep Angelos" fifty-four cartoons, 
which were already in his possession, perhaps since 
the time in which he was painting our icon. The fact 
that the painter of our icon used a cartoon belonging 
to Angelos is obvious from the faithful repetition 
here of the Naxos Glykophilousa which we have at- 
tributed to Angelos. This resemblance is moreover 


3. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Kalamata, Kalograion Monastery, Sacristy. 
Dimensions: 0.50 x 0.385 m 


Second half of the 15th century 
PT. 7. 


One of the most com- 
plete and important works 
. of 15th-century Cretan art, 
| the Virgin of the Kalograion 
Monastery of Kalamata re- 
produces the iconographic 
| type of the Glykophilousa 


| has been connected con- 
ceptually and morphologi- 

cally with the semeiology 
of Christ the Lamb in the arms of his mother, and 
the prefiguration of Christs future sacrifice (see in- 
terpretative note on the type). 

In terms of its particular features, also, the repre- 
sentation follows the Glykophilousa in the church of 
the Prophet Elijah in Naxos (pl.5), which we have 
attributed to Angelos and which constitutes the old- 
est example in the series of Cretan icons of this same 
type. Here, too, the Virgin is depicted to just below 
the waist, which allows the artist to show the signif- 
icant detail of the deep curve of the border of her 
maphorion, in which, as in the Naxos icon, the drap- 
ery of the edge of the Child's himation amply fits. 

In spite of the exact repetition of all the icono- 
graphic features of Angelos’ Glykophilousa, such as 





with the feature of the bare: 
left leg of the Child, which: 


proven also by the stylistic affinity which the icon 
presents both with the Naxos icon and with the Vir- 
gin Kardiotissa in the Byzantine Museum. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1. This feature is also present in the icon of the 
enthroned Christ in Patmos, signed by Andreas Rit- 
zos (Chatzidakis 1977, pl.13). 

- 2. See especially the face of the enthroned Virgin 
of Patmos (Chatzidakis, op.cit., pl. 12). 

3. See the same rendering in the Virgin of Patmos 
(Chatzidakis op.cit.). 

4. N. Chatzidaki 1993, No.6, pl. on p.43. 

5. Chatzidakis 1977, p.257. 

6. Cattapan 1973, po.257. 

7. Cattapan op.cit. p.262. 


the sweet embrace of the two figures. the position 
and attitude of the Child in the arms of his mother 
and the Childs bare left leg. the painting presents 
particular stylistic characteristics which indicate a 
provenance from an important, Cretan workshop. 
but a later one than that which produced the Naxos 
icon, and which place it chronologically and from 
the point of view of workshop techniques very close 
to the icon on the same subject in the Gouvernetto 
Monastery in Crete! (pl.8). Here have been simpli- 
Hed not only the exceedingly complex means of the 
Naxos icon, but also particular iconographic solu- 


| tions which play a determinative role in the quality 
of the execution of the type. which is perhaps less 


perfect in this icon owing to the pressures created by 
the demand for a large output. 

Among the important changes which can be ob- 
served both in our icon and in the Glykophilousa of 
the Gouvernetto monastery, is the substitution of the 
purple colour of the Virgins maphorion by red lac- 
quer, most probably preferred for the possibilities it 
offers to create translucencies and highlights. The 
complex deep folds of the Virgins head-covering are 
now fewer and weaker in design. There is no longer 
a sensitivity to the variety of its forms. The gold 
band along its edge, rendered indilferently, sur- 
rounds the Virgins face in a more or less uniform 
way. Absent, or at least less effective, is the detail of 
the same feature in the Naxos Virgin, with its 
slanting position over the forehead, where it appears 
to be slipping to the left following the deep inclina- 
tion of the Virgins head towards the Child. 

To cover up the weaknesses and deficiencies of 
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the representation, there is a predilection now for 
elaborate haloes, for fine, delicate outlines in the 
drapery of the garments, and comb-shaped lines on 
their smooth, unpleated areas; these are indicative 
of the clear tendency and disposition of the Cretan 
workshops of the second half of the 15th century to- 
wards external adornment of the figures. A charac- 
teristic example is that of the "stars" on the Virgins 
maphorion, which, during this period, are rendered 
in a particularly elaborate way. 

The modelling of the flesh becomes softer, with 
gentle gradations, and subtle reds add a warm 
blush to the cheeks. The result is not always an im- 
provement, and the figures seem to lose in sub- 
stance. More specifically, here, the Virgin, with her 
higher neck, the smaller inclination of her head and 
her delicate features, loses some of the weight which 
is required to bring out the deeper meaning of the 
representation. Depth of expression is replaced by 
the easier depiction of the emotions, with a greater 
sadness expressed in the Virgins gaze. 

The manner in which the Child is rendered also 
produces the same effect: here, his face is smaller 
and more delicate, and his generally more compact 
figure no longer seems to abandon itself in the Vir- 
gins arms, which is what is achieved by Angelos in 
his Virgin of Naxos. 

Among the details of this otherwise fine paint- 
ing, we note the long. articulated fingers of the Vir- 
sins hands, similar to the corresponding features of 
the Gouvernetto Monastery Glykophilousa - and es- 
pecially the shape of the left hand, with the large 
gap between the forefinger and the other three fin- 
gers of the same hand. 


4. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Crete, Gouvernetto M onastery. 
Dimensions: 0.80 x 0.60 m 


15th century 
P1,8. 


The representation in the 
iconof the Virgin of the Gou- 
vernetto Monastery faith- 
fully follows, as a whole as 
well as in its several details, 
the iconographic type of the 
Glykophilousa in which the 
Childs left leg is bare (see 
interpretative note on the 
| type). 

Here, too, the Virgin holds 
the Christ Child in both arms, in a seated position, 
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Among the features which indicate the icons 
provenance from a very good Cretan workshop of 
the second half of the 15th century are the complex 
chromatic modelling of the faces and the comple- 
teness of the composition, where we again find the 
deep fold of the Virgins maphorion, within which 
falls the still intricately rendered draped ending of 
the Childs himation. We must also add, here, the 
fine-grained and carefully elaborated colours, the 
deep red lacquer tones of the Virgins maphorion 
and the warm brick-coloured sienna of the Childs 
himation. The refined features of the faces are still 
lively and bright, despite the fact that the artist has 
attempted to lend them a more superficially 
emotional expression. 

The Kalamata icon exemplifies - in the same way 
as the similarly executed icon of the Gouvernetto 
Monastery - the new tendencies of Cretan art, in 
which the old iconographic formulas have been 
increasingly stylised and new practices initiated, in 
response to the demand for la large-scale production 
of icons in the seagrid half of the 15th century. 


Bibliography: Provatakis 1976, p.82, fig.33. 


1. Borboudakis 1975, No.12, pl.12. Eixóvec тус 
Kontinng ZyoAfg 1993, No.135, p.491, pl.135 
(Borboudakis). 


and deeply inclines her head towards him. She sup- 
ports the feet of her child on her right arm. and her 
left hand gently touches his shoulder. She is tightly 
wrapped in her maphorion and her sorrowful gaze 
is directed beyond the viewer. Christ, here, too, 
wears a sleeved chiton, adorned with gold florets, 
and his himation falls to his waist, in the way with 
which we are already familiar, leaving his left leg 
bare. 

Stylistically, the icon presents a particular kinship 
with the icon of the same type of the Kalograion 
Monastery of Kalamata (pl.7), not only as regards 
the grave and reserved expression of the two fig- 
ures, but also in other characteristic details, such as 
the large gap between the forefinger and the other 
fingers of the Virgins left hand, the accentuated 
comb-like shape of the lighted surfaces on her right 
shoulder and the punched haloes of the two figures. 


In spite of the above, the differences which 
emerge from a closer study and comparison of the 
two icons, lead us to trace the provenance of the 
Glykophilousa of the Gouvernetto Monastery to a 
workshop removed from that of the Kalamata icon 
both in terms of period and quality. The fine tech- 
nique and execution of the latter painting presents 
features characteristic of the work of a more impor- 
tant artist, who is very close to the practices and 
methods of Andreas Ritzos, the Cretan painter of 
the second half of the 15th century, which in the 
icon of the Gouvernetto Monastery appear to have 
been simplified. The Virgins left hand, which is 
rendered similarly in both icons, has, in the Kala- 
mata Glykophilousa, been given exceedingly long 
fingers, and the forefinger has been strongly accen- 
tuated. Also, the Virgins face, there, is characteri- 
sed by a graver. and at the same time lively expres- 
sion, which is reflected in the equally lively and in- 


5. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Mytilene, Ecclesiastical Museum. 
Dimensions: 0.46 x 0.34 m 


Late 15th century. 
Plates 9.10. 


The icon follows the ico- 
nographic type of the Gly- 
‘ kophilousa with one of the 
1 childs legs bare. It is one of 
‘f the important examples in 
= the series of this type and is 
E particularly close to the same 
$ representation in the Kala- 
mata icon (pl.7). Among the 
| differences between the two 
icons, of interest is the incli- 
nation of the Virgins head, which here is very deep, 
showing the icons dependence on the older exam- 
ples of this group, and especially on the icon of 
Rome (pl.2) which bears the signature of Andreas 
Ritzos on the back of the panel. This detail of the 
deeper inclination of the Virgins head lessens the 
distance between the two figures of the representa- 
tion, with the lips of the Virgin very close to those of 
the child, thus justifying more fully the general 
qualification of the Virgin as Glykophilousad. 

This icon also follows the Kalamata icon faithful- 
ly in several details, which are rendered here with 
simpler means and with less effect. The part of the 
childs himation which hangs below the Virgins 
right hand is once again present, draped in the same 
manner as in the former icon, but with less intensi- 





tense gaze of the Child. Conversely, in the Cretan 
icon, the faces are imbued with a deeper melancholy 
and sorrow. In addition, the comb-like streaks 
which, as we have seen, are present in both icons 
below the Virgins right shoulder, have, in the case 
of the Gouvernetto Monastery, been painted hastily 
and superficially, while in the Kalamata Virgin they 
remain strongly geometric. 

In conclusion, we might say that the representa- 
tion in the painting of the Gouvernetto Monastery is 
a repetition of an older prototype and was executed 
after the intervention of Andreas Ritzos and his cre- 
ation of outstandingly fine versions of the same 
iconographic type. 


Bibliography: Borboudakis 1975, No.12. Bor- 
boudakis 1985, No.8. Eıxöves тус Крутіхус Téxvns 
1993, No.135, р.491, pl. 135 (Borboudakis). 


ty. The same is true regarding the other folds of the 
childs himation, and particularly the area covering 
his right arm. We again find the curve of the Vir- 
gins maphorion beneath her left hand. but it is 
schematized and unrecognizable. The childs bare 
leg is shorter and not as correctly drawn. The Vir- 
gins gaze is lowered and her expression more 
deeply sorrowful. The modelling of the flesh is 
harder, the eyebrows are darker and thicker, with 
the arch more pronouncedly curved. The drapery of 
her maphorion is harder, while the comb-shaped 
lights below her shoulder and right arm are more 
strongly emphasized. The maphorion is brownish- 
red and its dark, hard folds are almost black. The 
deep curve of her maphorion underneath her breast, 
in which floats the end of the childs himation, is 
crudely and uncertainly rendered. The curves of the 
foliate scrolls which decorate the punched halo of 
the Virgin are more open. and the floral decoration 
is simpler. 

According to the most recent observations, the 
icon is to be assigned to a later date than the Kala- 
mata icon and constitutes one of the series of works 
commissioned in great quantities from Cretan 
painters in the late 15th century. 


Bibliography: E. Vakirtzis, Onoa@upoi түс Ač- 


oßov, Exhibition of the Ecclesiastical Museum of 
Mytilene, Mytilene 1989, p.22. pl.5. 
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6. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Thessalonike, Museum of Byzantine Civilization 
(D. Ekonomopoulos Collection) 

Dimensions: 0.145 x 0.115 m. 


Early T6th century. 
Plates 11.12. 


The Virgin holds the 
Christ Child on the left in 
| both arms. The inclination 
| of her head towards the 
! Child is quite marked, and 
she brings him so close to 
her that his face is pressed 
| against hers. Her expres- 
| sion is sweet and grave, 
and her gaze is pensive 
| and imperceptibly sorrow- 

ful. Her maphorion is 
tightly wrapped around her and folded to the right. 
It is edged by a simple braid in a double row 
around the edge of her head-covering and in the 
fold below her right shoulder. A fine gold fringe al- 
so adorns the edges of the garment. The Child wears 
a dark blue chiton with greenish lights, adorned at 





7. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens. Private Collection. 

Dimensions: 0.21 x 0.258 m. 

Early 16th century 

Plates 13, 14, 15. 


In this small icon be- 
longing to a private collec- 
tion in Athens, the Virgin 
Glykophilousa is pictured 
with the Christ Child held 
in both her arms, and wrap- 
ped in a richly woven, gold- 
threaded himation which 
reveals his bare left leg (see 
introductory note on the 
iconographic type). 

The Virgin clad in her dark closed mourning 
maphorion, is portrayed in half length and holds 
the child on her left. She brings him very close to 
her and inclines her head deeply towards him. 

This small icon, a valuable example of Cretan 
art, was obviously an object of private devotion. 

It has been carefully repaired by an able crafts- 
man, most probably in the early 20th century, and 
now presents elements which are foreign to its peri- 
od and which are confusing when one seeks to de- 
termine the date of execution and the style of the 
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regular intervals with widely spaced gold decora- 
tions, and a brick-red himation with many gold 
streaks, which falls below his waist and reveals his 
bare left leg all the way up to the knee. A pointed 
edge of his garment falls to the right and down- 
wards. There are light greenish shadings in the un- 
derpainting. while the flesh and the lights cover 
large areas and are rendered in a painterly manner 
with broad brush-strokes. Parallel dull white lights 
define the edges of the volumes. The Virgins man- 
tle is purple, with brighter patches of lacquer where 
the surface is smooth, and darker lines in the deep 
folds. 

From the stylistic point of view, in spite of the 
fine quality of the work both as regards its tech- 
nique (the wonderful colours and gildings), and its 
character (the bright, but serious and reservedly 
thoughtful figures, the long hands, and the charac- 
teristic detail of the draped edge of the child s man- 
tle), this icon indicates a provenance from an ad- 
vanced Cretan workshop, and in any case dates to 
not later than the first half of the 16th century. 


Bibliography: Baltoyianni 1985, No.20. pl.18. 


work. The bright gold streaks on the Child's hima- 
tion, on the fringe and the trimming of the Virgins 
maphorion, have been added over similar older de- 
tails, which laboratory observations have proved to 
have been present in more subdued tones. Another 
foreign element is tht of the silver highlights on the 
childs chiton and on the Virgins fillet. Thin. weak 
lines have also been used to complete the eyes of 
both figures. It appears that, at the same period, 
was also added the silver sheathing, for the sake of 
which, most probably, the dimensions of the icon 
were changed by the addition of wooden sections 
on the upper and right-hand sides. 

In spite of the above, the icon retains unadulter- 
ated the initial modelling of the flesh of both fig- 
ures, as well as the dark purple colour of the Vir- 
gins maphorion, with the few lacquered lights on 
its bright folds. The grave. reserved expression of 
sorrow on both faces has also not been altered, nor 
have the delicate features, the long fingers of the 
Virgin and the Infants childish hands, characteristic 
elements which place this charming work in the late 
15th century and indicate its provenance from a 
good Cretan workshop of the period. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


8. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Albania. Berat Museum. 
Dimensions: 0.51 x 0.40 m. 


16th century. 
Plates 16,17. 


The icon in the Berat 
Museum represents the 
Virgin in the variant of the 
Glykophilousa in which one 
| of the childs legs is bare, 
executed in the manner es- 
tablished by the great 15th- 
century Cretan workshops. 
and the earliest prototypes 
i of which are the Naxos 
icon (pl.5), which we have 
attributed to Angelos, and the Glykophilousa of 
Rome (pl.2) by Andreas Ritzos. The Berat Virgin is 
also in half length. The representation faithfully re- 
peats the iconographic type, reproducing it from its 
Cretan model of the late 15th century, as is obvious 
from the punched halo of the Virgin, which is usual 
during this period, a characteristic example being 
that of the Gouvernetto Monastery icon (pl.8). 

Particular stylistic features distinguishing this 
icon point to its provenance from a 16th-century 
workshop in mainland Greece. Among the features 
which are most indicative of the school to which it 
belongs are the long conical neck of the Virgin, her 
elongated, oval face, the delicate, slightly-built 
child. The Childs hands are small, his fingers are 
lean, his shoulders slender, and his left forearm is 
lacking in volume. The sleeve on his chiton is sim- 
ple. His bare leg is also delicate, with its lighted sur- 





9. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens. G.Tsakyroglou Collection 
Dimensions: 0.285 x 0.23 m. 


17th century. 
PiAS: 


The small icon in the 
Tsakyroglou Collection con- 
stitutes an example of the 
iconographic type of the 
Glykophilousa in which 
the Christ Childs leg is 
| bare (see introductory note 
| on the type), as it survives 
| after the 15th century in 
humbler local workshops. 
Although characterised by 
poor means, a restricted palette, and a simplistic 





faces markedly schematized, while the gold lights 
on the Childs himation are harsh and intense. The 
choice of a deep blue chiton for the Child and a 
harsh red colour for the Virgins maphorion with its 
dark, almost black folds, also point to a workshop in 
mainland Greece, as does the dark brownish-red hi- 
mation with the broad gold lights. 

The above features, quite a few of which charac- 
terize the delicate figures in the works of George 
and Frangos Kontaris, particularly those in the lite - 
the esonarthex - of the katholikon of the Barlaam 
Monastery of the Meteora'- with their harshly-lit 
elongated faces, slender limbs and fleshless fingers - 
are combined here with a Cretan ethos, dictated by 
the Cretan prototype which, as we have mentioned, 
has been faithfully followed. This fidelity is achiev- 
ed thanks to the artist's obvious skill and, mainly, to 
the familiarity of his workshop with Cretan paint- 
ing. from which it borrows even the foliate adorn- 
ment of the Virgins punched halo. Lastly, this ad- 
herence to the faithful repetition of the Cretan mod- 
el attests, we believe, to the existence in mainland 
Greece of an important and particularly venerated 
icon which, as is the case also with the Blacherna 
Virgin (pl.19), is copied by early 16th-century work- 
shops in mainland Greece. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1. Xyngopoulos 1957, pp.114 ff. Evangelides 
1959, pp.40 ff. Chatzidakis 1966/1969, pp.299 ff. 
Deliyianni-Doris 1975. p.132. 


portrayal of the disposition of the figures, the ex- 
pressive elements which refer to the future Passion 
of the Child are unmistakably clear. 

The Virgin, portrayed to just below waist length, 
here. too, holds the Child in both arms and bends 
deeply towards him with her face against his. 5he is 
clad in the closed maphorion typical of this type, 
which here is brownish-red, and the narrow dark 
folds of which are delineated with bold, luminous 
off-white lines. The ground of the icon is gold and 
the letters MHP OY are inscribed in medallions in 
white directly on the gold. On the bottom part of 
the gold frame there are traces of an old inscription. 

The lines delineating the edges of the volumes 
on the faces are harsh. The slender Child, portrayed 
as a miniature adult - in accordance with the con- 
ventional iconography of the type - sits in his moth- 
ers arms and holds à closed scroll in both hands 
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while he turns his gaze towards the Virgin. His thin 
left leg is bare. He is clad in a greyish-blue sleeved 
chiton with greyish-white broad, superficial lights, 
and in a red himation with irregular gold streaks, 
which here, too, falls about his waist, with its end 
fluttering beneath the Virgins right arm. The fin- 
gers of both figures, particularly those of the Vir- 
eins left hand, show a clumsy attempt to copy their 
natural form, a feature characteristic not only of a 
later period than that which produced the ethereal 


10. The Virgin Glykophilousa of Blacherna 
Argostoli, Cephalonia. Evangelistria Church, 

Dimensions: 1.08 x 0.82 m. 

Late 15th - early 16th century. 

Plates 19, 20. 





RI The Virgin is portrayed 
| as a Glykophilousa, with 
\ the Child half reclining in 
| her arms and his left leg 
| bare (see the interpretative 
| notes on the type). 
The representation in 
| the Cephalonia icon, which 
| is one of the most beautiful 
7 examples of this type, is 
~ complemented by two waist- 
length angels, in red medallions, on the left and 
right of the unadorned halo of the Virgin inscribed 
on the gold ground. Their heads are slightly bowed 
in worship, and their hands are covered by their 
deep blue himatia with the greyish-white lights, 

The Virgin inclines her head towards the Child, 
whom she brings very close to her, so that her lumi- 
nous, rounded face touches his. Her right arm sup- 
ports his legs and with the edges of the fingers of 
her left hand she lightly touches his shoulder. She is 
clad in the closed maphorion of mourning familiar 
in this type of representation. Her eyes are clear, 
large and almond-shaped, with translucent, light- 
coloured irises, and muted, and carefully-drawn 
outlines. Blue tones complement and soften the 
white of the eyes, and a bright red colour tints her 
upper lip. The underpaint is green and surrounds 
her brightly lit cheeks. Her head-dress is in a deep- 
er tone of green and her maphorion is in a brownish 
crimson colour. The Child, with sturdy shoulders, a 
broad forehead and his long bare leg prominently 
displayed. nestles in his mothers arms and holds a 
closed scroll in both hands. His face leans against 
hers, and he turns his gaze towards the viewer. 

The representation, for all its absolute fidelity to 
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hands of 15th- and 16th-century Cretan art, but also 
indicative of the naive, more popular approach to 
the subject by a local workshop of the first half of 
the 17th century. 


Bibliography: Karakatsani 1980, No.83, pl. on 
p.92, 


the Cretan prototype and its very close kinship to 
the older examples of Cretan icons of the same type, 
such as the Glykophilousa in the church of the 
Prophet Elijah in the Chora of Naxos (pl.5), pre- 
sents particular stylistic features which distance it 
chronologically from the first half of the 15th centu- 
ry and indicate its provenance from a late 15th-cen- 
tury or early 16th-century workshop, located out- 
side Crete, and undoubtedly very well equipped, 
which allows it to produce this splendid rendering 
of the Cretan model. Among its features which are 
foreign to the Cretan tradition, we can note the 
lovely rounded, youthful face of the Virgin, the 
bright green shades around her cheeks. the small 
eyes of the Child with their intense gaze, his very 
broad forehead, as well as the deep blue himatia of 
the two angels. which stand out uniformly against 
the red medallions. 

The particularities of the elements of the repre- 
sentation mentioned above and especially the bright 
green underpaint in the triangular and slightly 
rounded face of the Virgin, are characteristic of 
workshops familiar with Cretan art - as is indicated 
by the Cretan expression of the icon - and at the 
same time faithful to the old Palaeologan proto- 
types. The closest examples of this type of work can 
be seen in representations of the School formerly 
known as the Theban School and recently renamed 
the Epirus School'- such as the Pammakaristos Vir- 
gin (ill.16) in the double-sided icon of the Byzan- 
tine Museum with the Byzantine Crucifixion on the 
other side. The representation of the Virgin in the 
icon of the Byzantine Museum we have attributed" 
to the workshop of Frangos Katelanos as much be- 
cause of its stylistic kinship with the mural repre- 
senting the Virgin by this painter in the Barlaam 
Monastery of the Meteora, as because of other fea- 
tures which lead to the same attribution. In spite of 
the more refined features of the Pammakaristos, it is 
similar to our icon in the brightness of the eyes and 
the luminous faces. The underpaint of the flesh 
there, too, is green, with the result that the same 


pictorial effect is achieved. Striking, moreover, is 
the repetition in our icon of the exceedingly com- 
plex manner in which the eyes of the two figures are 
rendered, with deep, wavy, off-white outlines, dou- 
ble angular lights at the edges, and successive white 
strokes underneath them. In the same manner, also, 
is rendered the bright, heart-shaped surface on the 
Virgins left cheek, as well as its rounded outline be- 
low her chin. The face of the Pammakaristos Virgin 
is more mature and austere, and it differs from that 
of the younger Virgin of Cephalonia also in its ex- 
pression, in conformity with the requirements of the 
different iconographic type it represents. 

More faithful to the Cretan model it copies, the 
Blacherna of Cephalonia distances itself physiog- 
nomically from the icon of the Byzantine Museum, 
without, however, losing the characteristics of the 
Epirot School to which it appears to belong (fig.17). 
Besides, the relationship of our icon with that of St. 
Nicholas? in the church of the Virgin Eleousa on the 


11. The Presentation in the Temple 
Double-sided panel of a triptych (obverse) 

Athens. Private Collection. 

Dimensions: 0.18 x 0.15 m. 

16th century. 

Plates 21, 22. 


On this double-sided 
side panel of a triptych 
with an arched top is 
depicted the Presenta- 
tion on the obverse and 
the Pentecost" on the re- 
verse. 

The Presentation is 
depicted according to 
the iconographic format 
in which the infant 
Christ is shown in the 
arms of Simeon and in 
which the Childs bare leg features prominently. 
The type, which is Byzantine in origin (see intro- 
ductory note to the iconography of the Glykophi- 
lousa with Christ the Lamb), constitutes a faithful 
repetition of a prototype established by the Cretan 
workshops of the 15th century. 

Among the oldest known examples of the Pre- 
sentation produced in 15th-century Cretan work- 
shops is the representation on the frame of the Sera- 
jevo* icon, which is signed by the well-known Cre- 
tan painter Nikolaos Ritzos,* son of Andreas Ritzos. 

The affinity of our icon with the Serajevo Presen- 





Island of the lake of loannina, in which similar fea- 
tures can be observed - such as the preference for 
blues and reds, and especially, the green underpaint 
- also leads us to ascribe our icon to the same 
School. 


Bibliography: | Kepalowd: Бух иғүбло 
Movogío 1989, No.84; Konomos 1966, p.12 (men- 
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tation is apparent in the shape and rendering of the 
ciborium above the Holy Altar, in the dark-green 
marble of the bishops’ thrones and in the closed 
sanctuary doors, to the right and left of which is de- 
ployed, with the same economy of composition, the 
scene of the Presentation. 

On the left are portrayed Joseph, the prophetess 
Anna and the Virgin, who precedes them, extending 
her right hand towards Simeon. The latter is pic- 
tured on the right, holding the Child in his hands, 
which are covered by his himation, as he is about to 
return the Infant to his mother. 

The form of the two buildings in the background 
is the same as that of the buildings in the Serajevo 
Presentation. The one on the left, tall and narrow, is 
rendered here, also, with a flat roof, with can- 
tilevers, railings and a rectangular door opening, 
with a shallow semi-circular niche over the lintel. 
The edifice on the right. tall, as well, and narrower, 
has the same gabled roof as that in the Serajevo 
icon, topped by a column, without, however, the 
capital and the flower pot of the Presentation by 
Nikolaos Ritzos, as their depiction is impeded here 
by the arched shape of the icon. The same resem- 
blance is also seen in the other features, as in the po- 
sition and movement of Anna in marked contrappos- 
to - her legs turned to the right and her face to the 
left- in the figure of the Virgin, shown with one 
hand covered by her maphorion, as well as in that 
of Joseph, who has been rendered in the same way 
physiognomically. The Simeon of our icon is also 
identical to the Simeon of Ritzos' Presentation, as he 
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is depicted in the same posture, with the infant 
Christ half-reclining in his arms and turned towards 
him. Here, too, the left hand of the Child is lifted in 
a gesture of blessing and, again, his right leg is 
bare. 

The differences between our representation and 
that of the Serajevo icon, indicative of a chronologi- 
cal distance between the two, concern mainly the 
artistic means of our icon, which are simpler, here, 
and its particular stylistic features, which place it in 
the 16th century. 

The simpler drapery of the garments - especially 
that of the bottom part of the Virgins maphorion 
below her extended right hand - and the corre- 
sponding simpler edges of the himatia of both Sime- 
on and Joseph. lack the richness of the drapery of 
Ritzos’ Presentation. 


Other features, too, such as the youthful figure of 


the elderly prophetess Anna and the classically 
beautiful face of the Virgin, with the delicate cheeks, 
indicate a workshop using a later model than that of 
the Serajevo icon, one corresponding to the Presen- 
tation in the mural paintings of the church of St. 
Nicholas Anapafsas in the Meteora.‘ signed in 1527 
by the more classical painter Theophanes, also a 
Cretan.* 


12. The Presentation in the Temple 
Crete. Parish of Spelia, Kissamos. 
Dimensions: 0.48 x 0.33т. 


Late 16th century. 
PI.32. 


This painting of the 
Presentation also faithfully 
follows the iconographic 
type showing Christ lying 
in Simeons arms, with his 
left leg bare and not cov- 
ered by his himation (see 
interpretative notes on the 
type). 

Here, too, the scene 
takes place in front of the 
closed doors of the Sanctu- 
ary. Simeon appears to be handing the Child back 
to his mother, who is depicted opposite him and on 
the left. She is tightly wrapped in her maphorion, 
which leaves only her right hand, which she ex- 
tends towards Simeon, uncovered. Following be- 
hind her, às always in Cretan iconography, is the el- 
derly prophetess Anna, with her face turned to- 
wards Joseph, who is pictured last, holding the ritu- 
al offering of the pair of doves as a sacrifice for sins. 
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Our icon also resembles the Presentation by 
Theophanes in certain particular features of the per- 
sonages. Simeons rich beard and long hair, for in- 
stance, as well as other physiognomic features, are 
here faithfully repeated. 

The solid figure of Joseph, too, with his thick, 
short hair and beard, Annas bold contrapposto 
movement and the slight figure of the Virgin have 
their antecedents in the Presentation by Theo- 
phanes. There, too, Anna and the Virgin are young. 
We shall assign this representation - an important 
one in the iconographic study of the Presentation 
featuring the element of the Childs bare leg. as seen 
in the Serajevo icon and in the Presentation by 
Theophanes - to the first half of the 16th century, 
and later thàn Theophanes. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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Stylistically, the painting presents elements dis- 
tancing it from the old models of the Cretan artists 
of the 15th century, such as the Presentation of Pat- 
mos and the same scene in the Serajevo icon by 
Nikolaos Ritzos. The rendering. by simpler artistic 
means, here, of the drapery (especially in Josephs 
yellow himation) is sketchier, the black lines in the 
shaded parts (as in the Virgins red maphorion) are 
harsh, the shaded parts of the flesh. with no translu- 
cencies in the wheat-coloured highlighted parts, are 
dark brown, and the rough-grained colours not suf- 
ficiently elaborated. 

The same tendency towards simplification can 
also be noted in the rough execution of the marble 
floor of the temple, in the superficial and uncertain 
white elements of the marble, 

In spite of the above, the icon also retains older 
features, such as the purple touches in the shaded 
parts of the folds of Annas chiton, and other more 
essential elements, such as the lively expression of 
the faces, the brightness of the eyes with the slight 
white colour in the edges of the irises, and the cor- 
rect handling of the position and movement of the 
figures. This perhaps suggests a provincial 16th- 
century Cretan workshop of conservative tendencies 
and restricted means. 


Bibliography: Borboudakis 1975, No.23. 
Ешхдуес mg Kpontiuós Téyvgg 1993. No.161, 


13. The Presentation in the Temple 
Panel of a triptych. 

Athens. Private collection. 

Dimensions 0.235 x 0.155 m (the panel only). 
Late 16th century. 

Plates 25.24. 


The handling of the scene 
of the Presentation on this 
panel of a triptych is com- 
Й pressed. with Simeon апа 
the infant Christ in his arms 
ШІ! pictured very close to the 

4M Virgin, who is portrayed op- 
posite Simeon and in front of 
the prophetess Ánna and of 
| Joseph, who follows behind 
her. 

From the painting are 
missing the familiar rectangular, tall and narrow 
buildings, as well as the walls in front of which the 
scene is usually set. Dominant, here, is the large ci- 
borium of the Holy Altar of the Temple, with its 
vaulted ceiling which fits harmoniously within the 
arched top of the panel of the triptych. 

In spite of the simplification of the type, ren- 
dered necessary by the lack of space, the significant 





detail - in terms of the meaning of the scene - of the. 


bare leg of the Child reclining in Simeons arms is 
not absent. 

The faithful repetition of this iconographic ele- 
ment in the Presentation of our triptych, which most 
probably served private devotional needs, is not ac- 
cidental. On the contrary, it is indicative of a con- 
scious position with regard to the subject and of a 
deep knowledge of its innermost meaning. which is 
linked, as we have attempted to prove, with the sac- 
rifice of the Passover lamb of the Jews and the pre- 
figuration in it of the future sacrificial death of 
Christ on the Cross (see introductory notes on the 
Glykophiloussa with the detail of Child's bare leg). 

This last element places the work, which, judg- 
ing by its stylistic features must be dated to the late 
16th century, among the interesting examples of the 
Presentation of this period. 

Among the particular stylistic elements of our 
painting we note the youthful face of the elderly 
prophetess Anna, who is wrapped in her bright 
maphorion with its soft, flowing drapery, the 
charming and diminutive figure of the Virgin, who 


pp.515-516, pl. 161 (Borboudakis). 


is also exceedingly young, recalling to mind the Vir- 
gin Hodegetria - also young and similarly portrayed 
- in the icon in Venice, on the theme of the Sunday 
of Orthodoxy,' painted by the 16th-century Corfiot 
artist, Emmanuel Tzanfournaris.* 

The attribution of the painting to a good work- 
shop of the late ı6th century, and its close affinity 
with the means of a well-known artist, is also sup- 
ported by other features: the shape of the ciborium 
with the flame-shaped capitals, the treatment of the 
marble vaulted ceiling, with the rows of small, rest- 
less shapes in the veins of the marble, the lighted 
glass oil-lamp, similar to those we find in an icon of 
St. Spyridon and scenes of his life,” in the Collection 
of St. George of the Greeks in Venice, painted by 
Tzanfournaris. 

In the icon of St. Spyridon can also be seen the 
same simple sanctuary doors, which are rounded at 
the bottom, the cruciform arrangement of the 
frames of the panels, and the parallel and oblique 
gold striations. 

We shall assign the Presentation of our triptych 
to the period of the icon of Venice - which bears the 
date 1595 - and attribute it to the workshop of Em- 
manuel Tzanfournaris, since it evidences the same 
exceptionally fine technique, the skilfully elaborated 
luminous tones of the colours ranging from pink to 
bright cadmium-red in the draped garment cover- 
ing Simeons arms, the emerald green and the com- 
plex combinations of the 16th-century Venetian 
chromatic scale, with which the painter Emmanuel 
Tzanfournaris seems to have been very closely ac- 
quainted. 


Bibliography: С. Kakavas, " Koytixö тобттоуо 
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14. The Presentation in the Temple 
Zakynthos Museum 

17th century. 

Plates 25, 26. 


This example of the 
splendid work produced by 
Cretan icon painters has 
been rendered in accordance 
Ny with the iconographic type 
| established by the 15th-cen- 
| tury artists from Candia 
(Herakleion). The aged Si- 
meon is portrayed as usual 
on the right, standing on a 
| marble stepped platform 
and holding Christ in his 





arms, which are covered by his himation. He in- 


clines his body and head towards the infant and ap- 
pears to be returning him to his mother. The old 
mans flowing white hair falls in curls on his bowed 
back. Opposite him stands the Virgin, portrayed 
with soft cheeks and red lips, and tightly wrapped 
in her mantle. She extends her right hand towards 
the child. Behind her stands the elderly prophetess 
Anna, with her face turned towards Joseph, who 
follows behind her holding the pair of doves for the 
sacrifice. 

The scene takes place in front of the closed sanc- 
tuary doors of the temple and the half-drawn veil, 
behind which can be discerned the Holy Altar be- 
neath the domed ciborium supported by four slen- 
der columns. The scene is framed by a tall, rectan- 
gular and flat-roofed building on the left, with an 
open rectangular doorway and, on the right, by a 
narrow building with a gabled roof and an arched 
opening on its facade. It is topped by a small col- 
umn, on the capital of which stands an elaborate, 
gold-ornamented flower pot. 

Stylistically the icon is typical of Cretan painting 
as it developed in the Ionian islands after the estab- 
lishment there of well-known Cretan artists, who 
sought refuge in the area after the fall of Candia in 
1669. New tendencies, stemming from their closer 
connection, at this time, with neighbouring Venice, 
mainly influenced the atmosphere of their works, 
and to a lesser degree the iconography, which was 
by then well established. 

The iconography of the painting, as its above de- 
scription shows, faithfully follows the old proto- 
type, its closest example, morphologically speaking, 
being the Presentation depicted in the well-known 
Serajevo icon,' signed by Nikolaos Ritzos, son of the 
highly-skilled Cretan painter of the second half of 
the 15th century. Andreas Ritzos. In the Presenta- 
tion of the Serajevo icon can be observed not only 
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the entire arrangement and economy of the compo- 
sition, and the identical position and attitude of the 
figures, but also other particular details, a fact 
which is indicative of our artists ability to faithfully 
reproduce the old model. 

We note here that the infant Christ in the arms of 
the aged Simeon is once again depicted with the 
signilicant detail of the bare left leg, an element 
which is also applied in the version of the Glyko- 
philousa relating to the meaning of the future Pas- 
sion of Christ (see introductory note). 

The Presentation of the Serajevo icon, which un- 
doubtedly reveals the existence of an older respect- 
ed model, is reproduced in fine 16th-century 
works, and continues also to be followed by the 
good workshops of the 17th century.* 

The new elements of the representation now lie 
mainly in the stylistic features, which refer us to the 
technical resources of an able 17th-century painter. 
We must note here that the painting belongs to the 
cycle of the Dodekaorton in the iconostasis of the 
Pantocrator Monastery in Zakynthos, which is now 
exhibited in the Zakynthos Museum. The Do- 
dekaorton cycle has long been attributed to the Cre- 
tan painter Victor,‘ whose signature can be seen on 
the main icons of the same iconostasis, together 
with Christ the Great High Priest, the Transfigura- 
tion and St, John the Forerunner. 

The presence of Victors hand on the iconostasis 
of the Pantocrator Monastery - which, on the 
strength of an inscription it bears, is dated to 1683 - 
resulted in the attribution of the entire cycle of the 
Dodekaorton icons to the same artist.* However. the 
icon - although presenting elements of the period in 
which the icon screen was executed, and appearing, 
furthermore, to have originated in a very good 
workshop of the time, as we know for a fact was the 
case for Victors workshop - presents certain partic- 
ular stylistic features which deter us from attribut- 
ing it to this well-known painters workshop. 

In particular, we note the delicate and youthful 
figure of the Virgin, with her blooming cheeks, red 


lips and small mouth, for which there is no prece- 


dent in Victors work. Also, the Renaissance-style 
figure of Christ, with his rich hair, sturdy body and 
plump bare leg, does not appear to relate to corre- 
sponding portrayals in works by Victor. 

On the contrary, many elements of the icon can 
be found in the paintings of Leo Moskos, an indis- 
putable example of whose work is the now lost icon 
of All Saints’ in the Zakynthian church of the same 
name, which was destroyed in the 1953 earth- 
quakes. 

Nonetheless, in a surviving black-and-white 
published photograph can still be discerned the re- 
lationship of our icon with this important work. 


We find there Josephs particular physiognomic fea- 
tures - a short white beard and uptilted chin - un- 
known elsewhere, and of a type which corresponds 
to the figure of Peter, in the group of apostles on the 
upper left-hand side of the icon by Leo Moskos. 
The particular treatment, also, of the two long curls 
in Simeon’s hair, which fall to his shoulders, can al- 
so be observed in the icon of All Saints in the figure 
of the kneeling prophet - fifth in line in the second 
group of the righteous to the right of Christ. 

Elements, moreover, of the representation, also 
appear in the three scenes from the life of the Virgin 
which were added to the lower part of an icon (also 
from the iconostasis of the Pantocrator Monastery) 
whose subject is the Virgin of the Passion. The addi- 
tion of the three scenes is a feature of 17th-century 
painting and bears the signature of Leo Moskos, re- 
garding the authenticity of which some doubts have 
been expressed. The Presentation presents an affini- 
ty with the painting of the addition on the older 
icon of the Virgin of the Passion, as regards the prel- 
erence for certain colours which are not particularly 
common in 17th-century art. The subdued tones of 
rosy-red on the chitons and the himatia of the fig- 
ures in this older icon are also a feature of our icon, 
where they have been used for the sanctuary veil 
and the draped altar cloth. 

In spite of the few. relatively weak elements of 
comparison with the now lost icon of Leo Moskos - 
the authenticity of whose signature on the work is 
disputed - we shall nevertheless attribute our icon 


15. Philotheos Skoufos 

The Presentation in the Temple 
Athens, Byzantine Museum (T328). 
Dimensions: 1.02 x 0.64 m. 

1669. 


Plates 27, 28. 


The Presentation, which 
here repeats the Palaeologan 
iconographic type  estab- 
lished by 15th and 16th- 
century Cretan workshops, 
shows the aged Simeon on 
the right, still holding the 
Christ Child in his arms as a 
reclining infant and with 
one of his legs left uncov- 
ered by his himation (see in- 
terpretative notes on the 
type). On the left and opposite Simeon is portrayed 





to Leo Moskos, both on the grounds that its particu- 
lar features do not appear in the works of other 
good artists in the specific period during which the 
iconostasis was executed, and that it is ascertained 
that it is not related to the work of Victor. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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the Virgin, who extends her arms to receive the 
child, and who is followed by the elderly prophetess 
Anna and by St.Joseph holding the pair of turtle- 
doves or two young pigeons in his hands, which are 
covered by his himation. The ritual takes place in 
front of the closed altar doors of the Sanctuary, be- 
hind which can be seen the holy altar. the ciborium 
with its four colonettes, the sanctuary veil drawn to 
the right, and part of the semicircular rows of seats. 
The scene is set between tall and narrow buildings 
and outside the walls of Jerusalem with their battle- 
ments. Present, here too, is the double-handled vase 
set on top of the narrow rectangular pillar rising 
from the gabled roof of the building on the right, as 
is also the hanging oil lamp of the ciborium, fea- 
tures which often complement the Cretan represen- 
tations of the Presentation. On the marble floor of 
the temple and on the lower part of the icon is 
painted an escutcheon, traversed obliquely by a 
white band which divides it into two fields, a red 
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one and a blue one, and on which may be discerned 
a star with six rays, on the right, and traces of a sec- 
ond one on the left. On the gold border painted 
along the bottom edge of the icon may be read the 
artists signature and the donors prayer: 
XEIP ФІЛОӨЕОҮ IEPOMONAXOY 
TOY CKOYDOY HI'OYMENOY TOY 
KYAONIAIOY АХЕӨ (-1699) 
DEBPOYAPIOY... MNHCOHTI 
K[YPIJE TOY AOYA(OY TOY 
GEOY) TKEQ)PTIOY MIIAPMIIIA KE 
KOM)... CYMBEIAC TONEON KAI 
(TON TE)KNON AYTQON. 

(By the hand of the monk Philotheos Skoufos of 
Kydonia, abbot — February 1699 .. Remember 
Lord the servant of God Georgios Barbias and.. his 
wife, parents and children). 

This valuable inscription reveals, as we can see, 
not only the name of the painter (Philotheos 
Skoufos) and the date of the painting (1699), but al- 
so the name of the donor (Georgios Barbias), a 
member of the well-known titled Zakynthian family 
of Varvianis or Varvias. 

Philotheos Skoufos is a Cretan artist of the 17th 
century,’ whom we know both from signed works 
of his and from information contained in the Katas- 
fichon — the Register — of Zakynthos. As he him- 
self declares in the inscription on our icon, he was 
from Chania (i.e. Kydonia), while at the time the 
icon was painted (1669) he was abbot of the church 
of the Laurentaina in the Castro of Zakynthos. 

The donor mentioned in the inscription, Geor- 
gios Varvias, is also a Zakynthian and appears to 
have lived very near the church of the Laurentaina, 
since — again according to information in the 
Katastichon of Zakynthos*— the western side of the 
church bordered on the residence of Georgios 
Varvias. 

The identification of the donor, Georgios 
Varvias, as a member of the well-known Zakynthi- 


16. The Presentation in the Temple 
Patmos. Сһоға. Monustery of Zoodochos Pighi. 
Dimensions: 0.703 x 0.255 m. 


17th century. 
Plates 29, 30,31. 


The icon is set 
in the iconostasis 
of the church and 
above the main 
sanctuary doors. 
It depicts the Presentation in a peculiar iconograph- 
ic form, in which; however, the iconographic detail 
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an family of Varviani or Varvia, is supported by the 
escutcheon on our icon, to the right and lett of 
which appears the votive inscription. The es- 
cutcheon has now been identified with that of the 
Varviani-Varvias family recorded in Codex 17 of the 
Historical and Ethnological Society. In the study 
published by George Correr,? the escutcheon on the 
verso of leaf 11, which, according to the description 
given by the writer, is that of our icon, belongs to 
the Varviani family "under their other surname of... 
Varvias". It is worth noting here that, in Соггег5 
view, the description of the colours of this heraldic 
device in Codex 17 is incomplete, since "nothing is 
said regarding the colours of the bend and the stars". 

This lacuna in heraldic research has now been 
filled thanks to the depiction of the Varvias family 
escutcheon in our icon, where the bend is clearly 
white and the six-rayed stars crimson. 

Finally, having identified the donor of our icon 
as the titled Zakynthian nobleman Georgios Varvias, 
who lived near the church of the Laurentaina, it is 
now possible to assume that Skoufos’ Presentation 
came from this same church. It is not only the large 
size of the work and its sumptuous execution, ap- 
propriate for this kind of church, which argue in 
favour of this view. but also the signature of 
Philotheos Skoufos. who, at the time this important 
icon was painted, was the priest of this church. 


Bibliography : С, Sotiriou 1924, p.88. С. Sotiri- 
ou 1931, p.91. Xyngopoulos 1957, p.207. Chatzi- 
dakis, Addexa Вобаутіиёс Eıxöves (undate), fig. 
No.8. 


1. On the life and work of Philotheos Skoufos see 
mainly Manousakas 1940, pp.297-307. Xyngopou- 
los 1957, pp.205-209. 

2. Konomos 1967, p.81. 

3. Correr 1980, p.96. 


ot the Child 5 bare leg is again present. The compo- 
sition is disposed along a horizontal axis, with the 
figures of the Presentation balanced to the right and 
left of a large rectangular altar, covered by a draped 
cloth edged with tassels. Simeon, on the right and 
standing on a marble platform, in front of a high 
semicircular stepped throne with a semicircular 
back, bends forward and appears to be returning the 
Child to his Mother. The Infant, here too reclining 
in the arms of the old man, has one leg bare (see rel- 
evant interpretative note). 

Far away, on the opposite side, is depicted the 
Virgin, who, here too, extends her arms to receive 
her son. She is followed by the prophetess Anna 


and by Joseph, holding the pair of turtledoves or two 
young pigeons in his hands, which are covered by his 
himation. 

The particularity of this icon, and its deviation 
from the established 15th-century iconography of 
the type, lies mainly in that the scene most probably 
takes place within the Holy of Holies and not in 
front of the closed altar doors of the sanctuary. 
Other distinctive features are the large throne be- 
hind Simeon, and the absence, of the architectural 
background with the walls of Jerusalem. The two 
tall and narrow buildings which usually frame the 
scene are also depicted in a less detailed manner. 
Iconographically significant, also, is the detail of the 
Gospel on the altar, 

Among the particular features of the representa- 
tion we must also include the horizontal axis of the 
rectangular altar, covered by a richly draped cloth 
and resting on a wooden support, The ciborium 
above the altar follows the horizontal axis; it rests 
on four small columns with flame-shaped capitals. 
Of iconographic interest, also, is the position of the 
prophetess Anna, who stands slightly further away 
from Joseph and closer to the Virgin. Also indicative 
of the provenance of the painting is the iconograph- 
ic detail of Joseph's left heel stepping on Annas 
foot. 

All the above features, despite the rarity of their 
occurrence, can be seen in representations of the 
Presentation which have been attributed to the great 
16th-century Cretan painter, Theophanes. More 
particularly, in the icon of the Presentation from the 
Dodekaorton in the Monastery of the Lavra on' 
Mount Athos, despite the vertical axis of the compo- 
sition in the latter, which limits its sideways deploy- 
ment, the scene is also rendered without the element 
of the closed sanctuary doors, with Simeon in front 
of a semicircular stepped throne, and on the right of 
an altar supported by a large wooden leg and cov- 
ered by a draped cloth. On the altar and in the same 
position lies the Gospel. The detail of Josephs bare 
heel stepping on Anna’ foot is also clearer here. 

The iconography of Simeon as depicted in the 
Presentation, with the Child in his arms, in front of 
the altar and without the intervening closed altar 
doors, is repeated also in the exceedingly concise 
rendering of the same scene in the Monastery ol 
Stavronikita on Mount Athos.* 

This peculiar iconographic rendering of the Pre- 
sentation preferred by Theophanes the Cretan, is 
not accidental. and its creation is most probably re- 
lated to the particular significance of the scene, fore- 
shadowing the future sacrifice of the Child (see rele- 
vant interpretative note on the iconographic type of 
the Glykophilousa with the feature of the Childs 
bare leg). The Presentation — as we have also at- 


tempted to prove elsewhere? — was depicted in 
Byzantine art as early as the 11th century with the 
prefigurative element of the Child $ sacrifice empha- 
sised. 

The sacrifice of Christ the Lamb who offers him- 
self up is conveyed through the use of significant el- 
ements, which continue to characterise the represen- 
tation of the scene in Byzantine iconography up un- 
til post-Byzantine times. 

We believe that the iconographic type of our 
icon, constitutes one of the iconographic expressions 
of this particular meaning and that it is from this 
point of view that the scene is set within the Holy of 
Holies, by the sacrificial altar, and not outside the 
closed doors of the sanctuary. We believe, more- 
over, that the liturgical nature of the representation 
is proven by the position occupied by our icon 
which, as has already been mentioned, is placed on 
the iconostasis of the church, and above the central 
sanctuary door. 

Stylistically, the representation is chiefly charac- 
terised by the obvious conventionality of the figures 
and, despite the retention here of certain older ele- 
ments - such as the draped cloth which links the 
two buildings - and the exceptionally fine tech- 
nique, it is chronologically and qualitatively re- 
moved from the painting of Theophanes the Cretan, 
from which the artist has mainly borrowed and re- 
produced here the iconographic elements of the Pre- 
sentation. 

Other elements of the representation, such as the 
bright red colour and hard black lines of the Virgins 
maphorion and of the draped altar cloth, refer us to 
the work of a local Patmian workshop, and more 
particularly to the prothesis diptych of the Mona- 
stery of Zoodochos Pighi, which has been dated to 
between 1610 and1620 and has been attributed to a 
Patmian workshop.* Our icon also presents similari- 
ties with the Virgin Zoodochos Pighi, in the prothe- 
sis triptych in the Monastery of the same name, in 
the handling of the Child's facial features, which in 
both icons is suggestive of the work of a provincial 
artist copying and reproducing good Cretan models 
in his own way. Furthermore, the himation of the 
Child in the above-mentioned triptych is also gold- 
coloured, exactly as it is in our Presentation. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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17. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Formerly on the market, 
Dimensions: 0.46 x 0.342 m. 


Second half of the 15th century. 
P3. 


Against a very highly 
polished gold ground, on 
a panel with a wide, low 
raised frame constituting 
| part of the same panel 
and also gilded, is por- 
 trayed the Virgin in the 
BM variant of the Glykophi- 
Y. lousa. She holds the 
Child on the left. in both 
arms and very close to 
her, so that his face press- 
es slightly against her left 
cheek. Her left arm, which is covered by her 
maphorion, revealing only the long fingers of her 
hand, encircles the Childs body; her right hand is 
slipped through his legs. 

The infant Christ, with à baby face and plump 
hands, nestles in the arms of his mother, his left 
hand grasping her maphorion and his right hand 
touching her chin. He wears a golden-green hima- 
tion tightly wrapped around his body, revealing his 
bare left arm and part of his left shoulder. The 
pointed draped end of the himation flutters behind 
his back. The haloes of both figures are punched. 
The foliate scrolls form closed, rounded shapes en- 
closing schematised anthemia with round petals. 

The representation, with the Child s back turned 
three-quarters to the viewer and his right hand un- 
der his mothers chin, indicates its iconographic de- 
pendence on an early Byzantine model, closely re- 
lated to the cycle created by the icon of the Virgin of 
Kykkos. as it has been modified in icons of the type 
of the Madonna dell Arco in the Monastery delle 
Vergini at Bitondo, in Bari.' The differences which 
are observed in comparing our icon with the 
Madonna dell'Arco most probably indicate the inter- 
vention, also, of a variant of the Italo-Cretan Galak- 
totrophousa, which was often produced during the 
15th and 16th centuries." 

The creation and adoption, during the 15th cen- 
tury, of variations of the old and iconographically 
and semantically complex model of the Madonna 
dell'Arco, is perhaps also connected - through refer- 
ences to a common semantic content - to other rep- 
resentations of the Virgin and Child, from which the 
new additions have been borrowed. 

Of the elements of the Madonna dell'Arco which 
are repeated in our icon, we-note the three-quarters 
twist of the upright body of the Child towards his 
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mother, the gesture of his right hand touching her 
chin, the detail of the left hand which grasps the 
end of her maphorion around the base of her neck, 
and particularly the iconographic element of the 
hand of the Virgin, which she has slipped through 
the crossed legs of the Child. The main differences 
lie in the Childs shoulder, which is bare in our 
painting, and which in the Madonna dell'Arco is 
covered by a transparent sleeved chiton. Another 
major deviation in our painting is that the Child 
wears a golden-green himation, tightly wrapped 
around him and covering his left leg, while in the 
Madonna dellArco the leg remains bare. Also, in 
our Glykophilousa, the left hand of the Virgin sup- 
ports the Childs waist, whereas in the Madonna 
dell Arco it is slipped under his left arm. 

Certain elements of the Madonna dell'Arco 
which appear in a differentiated form in our paint- 
ing may also be observed in representations of the 
15th-century Galaktrotrophousa, in which the de- 
pendence on the early prototype is manifest. 

The icon, an obviously refined and superbly-exe- 
cuted work, points to a Cretan workshop working 
for a Catholic client, as its particular stylistic details 
attest. 

The dense gold striations on the deep green 
ground of the Childs himation, the meticulously 
elaborated gold ground, the refined golden decora- 
tions on the clear and fine-grained carmine red of 
the small portion of the chiton which his himation 
reveals, the deep, closed curves in the richly deco- 
rated punched halo of the Virgin, which is also out- 
lined by a fine, punched ornamental border, are in- 
dicative of a rich workshop disposing of rich techni- 
cal resources, and working for a rich client. More- 
over, the very warm sienna colour of the flesh, and 
particularly of the cheeks, which recalls the painter- 
ly means of Paolo Veneziano, and which also char- 
acterises the Virgin Enthroned of the Galleria del- 
l'Accademia in Venice (see introductory notes to the 
iconographic type of the Madre della Consolazione), 
a painting which has been ascribed to a Cretan artist 
of the second half of the 15th century. lead us to at- 
tribute this icon. too, to à Cretan workshop of the 
same period, and one that is thoroughly conversant 
with Venetian art. 

The semantic relationship of our painting with 
the future Passion of Christ is expressed here by the 
Childs bare shoulder. an element which also per- 
tains to the semeiology of the Passion. Among the 
examples which support this premise we might 
mention the swaddled, bare-shouldered child in the 
fresco of the Melisinos in the Macedonian church of 
Aghioi Anargyroi? (1340), which also perhaps sug- 
gests a Macedonian origin for the use of the feature 
in the Virgin Glykophilousa. 


The iconographic type of our painting, which, as 
has been mentioned, is related to the Madonna 
dell'Arco, appears to have spread to Franciscan Dal- 
matia, as can be seen from the stylistic features of 
the Madonna dell'Arco, which has been attributed to 
an Adriatic workshop.‘ The type has also been re- 
produced in 15th- and 16th-century Cretan work- 
shops. Among the known examples is the Patmos 
Glykophilousa* (p1.34), which shows a close stylistic 
affinity with the works produced by the Pitzamanoi 
workshops on Crete. 


Bibliography: Fine Icons 1981, No.72. 


Icone di Puglia e Basilicata 1988, No.34, pl. on 
p.72. Frinta 1987, p.15, fig.9. 


18. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Patmos. Chora. Church of the Virgin Diasozousa. 
Dimensions: 0.725 x 0.525 m. 

Early 16th century. 

Plates 34. 35. 


This painting repre- 
sents the Virgin and Child 
with a combination of ele- 
ments from variants of the 
Glykophilousa. The Virgin 
holds the Child in both 
arms, with her face against 
his. The infant Christ is 
wrapped very tightly in 
his himation, the pointed 
edge of which flutters back- 
wards, leaving his left 
shoulder bare. With his left hand he grasps the edge 
of his mother’s head covering. With his right, which 
is trapped in the tight embrace of the two figures, he 
touches the Virgins chin. 

The representation carries features both from the 
iconography of the Glykophilousa with the reclining 
infant (see introductory note on the type) from 
which it retains the movement of the right hand of 
the Child under the Virgins chin, and from the 
Byzantine representation, in which the Childs left 
hand, extended to the left, grasps the edge of the 
Virgins maphorion high up on the breast. The 
provenance of the latter element is also from Byzan- 
tine iconography, the earliest example perhaps be- 
ing that of the icon of the Virgin Kykkotissa in the 
Monastery of Mt. Sinai." The prototype of our repre- 
sentation, which combines the above features and 
which is reproduced in certain variations observable 
in a series of Italo-Cretan icons of the 15th and 16th 





2.See especially the Galaktotrophousa of the Be- 
naki Museum, which constitutes one of the most 
complex examples of the Italo-Cretan 15th-century 
Galaktrotrophousa and one of those most closely re- 
lated to our representation (Affreschi e Icone 1986, 
No.75, pl. on p.122, where find also the earlier bib- 
liography). 

3. Grozdanov 1980, pl.23. 

4. Frinta, op.cit. 

5. Chatzidakis 1977, No.46, p.93, pl.102. 


centures, is most probably connected to the Virgin 
of Kykkos. The prototype in question is the repre- 
sentation appearing in the painting of the Madonna 
dell'Arco* in the Monastery delle Vergini at Bitondo, 
with the iconography of which the icon of the 
Glykophilousa no.17 (pl.33) is also linked. 

The differences which may be observed in com- 
paring our Glykophilousa with the Madonna dell' 
Arco - the covered legs of the Child supported by 
the Virgins hand beneath them in our icon, in con- 
trast to the Infants bare legs through which the 
Madonna dell'Arco slips her left hand, as also in the 
Kykkotissa - most probably indicate that the latter 
was copied from an intermediate model, a variation 
of the Madonna dell'Arco, which we must perhaps 
seek somewhere in Dalmatia. 

This view is reinforced by the attribution of the 
westernising representation of the Madonna dell Ar- 
co to a Dalmatian workshop* combining the tradi- 
tional Palaeologan iconography with Western ele- 
ments, in accord with the requirements of the client 
— most probably a Franciscan — who had commis- 
sioned the work. We know that 16th-century Cre- 
tan workshops also worked for Dalmatian clients. 
the best-known of these workshops being that of the 
Pitzamanoi.* Our icon, bearing a close relationship 
to the art of Donatos Pitzamanos in particular, must 
be dated on the basis of its stylistic features to the 
first half of the 16th century, a period during which 
Donatos Pitzamanos was working for Dalmatian 
clients. The resemblance of our icon, as regards the 
painters technical and artistic means, to the Virgin 
Enthroned between St. Francis and St. Catherine (a 
work by Donatos Pitzamanos, now in the Pinacote- 
ca Provinciale in Bari’) - the bright blue ground and 
the light-coloured ochre in the garments of the fig- 
ures which we find here also - lead us to ascribe the 
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Glykophilousa of Patmos to this well-known Cretan 
artist. 


Bibliography: Chatzidakis 1977, No.46, p.93. 
pl.102. 
1. Mouriki 1990, pl.19. 


19. The Virgin and Child 
Athens, Byzantine Museum ( A 337- ZA 287). 
Dimensions: 0.425 x 0.33 т. 


Late 15th - early 16th century. 
Plates 36, 37. 


The Virgin is depicted 
here with the Child reclin- 
ing in both her arms, in a 
representation very close to 
the iconographic type of 
the Glykophilousa with the 
feature of the Childs bare 


on the type). The Virgin is 
clad in her closed mourn- 
ing maphorion and inclines 
her head towards the Child, 
her lips very close to his. 
With her right hand she supports his legs, and light- 
ly touches his shoulder with her fingertips. 

The difference between this icon and the other 
icons of the Virgin Glykophilousa with Christ the 
Lamb is that the detail, here, of the Child's bare leg is 
not present, In our icon, the Infants legs are careful- 
ly covered by his himation. This iconographic differ- 
ence, іп an icon which in other respects follows the 
type of the Glykophilousa with Christ the Lamb, 
perhaps indicates the existence of an ancient and 
revered common prototype; reproduced in variants 
by 15th-century Cretan workshops. This version 
does not seem to have finally become predominant 
in the 15th century, and the representation preferred 
is that of the similar Glykophilousa in which the 
Child's leg is bare. This might perhaps be explained 
by the natural preference of the faithful for more eas- 
ily understood formulas, in terms of the significance 
and symbolisms of the representations. 

In spite of the above, there is an iconographic 
precedent for this type of representation in an un- 
published icon of the Monastery of Mt. Sinai origi- 
nating from a 15th-century Cretan workshop. The 
variation in our representation appears to emerge in 
the late 15th century, at the time when the frequent 
commissions to Cretan painters for large numbers of 
icons of the Virgin required the development of new 
iconographic formulas. 
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leg (see introductory note: 


2. Icone di Puglia e Basilicata 1988, No.34, pl. on 
p.72. Frinta 1987, p.15, fig.9. 

3. Frinta op.cit. 

4. Chatzidakis 1974a, pp.195-196. 

5. Icone di Puglia e Basilicata op.cit., No.50. 


A characteristic element which allows us to make 
a case for our icon having belonged to one of the 
above commissions is that of the Virgins gold-em- 
broidered maphorion, which brings to mind the par- 
ticular preference of a Venetian merchant, who com- 
missioned seven hundred icons in 1499 from well- 
known artists in Candia, such as Nikolaos Gripiotis 
and the less well known Mitsokonstantinos. Among 
the particular requirements specified by this client 
was also the type of maphorion for the Virgin, which 
he wished to be of broca doro(brocaded), and which 
has most probably been rendered rather naively in 
our icon by means of the cruciform gold embellish- 


'ments on the Virgins maphorion. Also attesting to 


this icon having been part of a commission for a Ro- 
man Catholic client are both the Virgins transparent 
Western-type veil under her head covering, which is 
not characteristic of this type, and her narrow, al- 
mond-shaped eyes. 

In spite of the above, the representation cannot 
easily be classed among the so-called Italo-Cretan 
works, since the above-mentioned western elements 
have been assimilated and amalgamated with the 
Eastern Orthodox mode of expression, which mainly 
characterises the work. Its entire iconographic sche- 
me, moreover - familiar to us from important works 
of great 15th-century Cretan artists such as Angelos 
and Andreas Ritzos, who painted the type of the 
Glykophilousa with Christ the Lamb in her arms 
(see pl.5 and pl.2 respectively), from which the vari- 
ation of our icon seems to originate - does not argue 
in favour of the inclusion of the work among those 
executed in the "maniera a la latina". Also, the austere 
Cretan ethos of the figures and the contained grief 
expressed in the Virgins countenance are conducive 
to the same view. 

Finally, particular stylistic features of the icon, 
such as the exceedingly long fingers and wide wrists 
of the Virgins hands, the simple and undefined foli- 
ate decoration on her punched halo, and, more gen- 
erally, the poor technical resources employed in the 
rendering of the representation, lead us to ascribe the 
work to a rather unimportant workshop of the late 
15th or early 16th century. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 
1. Cattapan 1972, p.212. 
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P1..5. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no. 1). Naxos. Chora. Church of the Prophet Elijah. First half of the 15th century. 
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Pl. 8. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no. 4). Crete. Gouvernetto Monastery. 15th century. 





Pl. 9. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no 5). Mytilene. Ecclesiastical Museum. Late 15th century. 


Pl. 10, Detail of pl. 9 




















. 6). Thessalonike. D. Ekonomopoulos Collection. Early 16th century. 
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Pl. 13. The V irgin Glykophilousa (no. 7). Athens, Private Collection. Early 16th century. 
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Pl. 15. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.7) with silver covering. Athens. Private collection. Early 17th century. 





Pl. 16. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no. 8). Albania. Berat Museum. 16th century. 





Pl, 17. Detail of pl. 16 
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Pl. 18. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no. 9). Athens. G. Tsa 


Pl. 19. The Virgin Glykophilousa, the Blacherna (no. 10). Cephalonia. Church of the Evangelistria. Late 15th-early 16H 
Pl. 20. Detail of pl. 19 
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the Temple. Double-sided panel of a triptych (obverse) (no. 11) 


. Athens. Private Collection. 16th century. 
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Pl. 22. Detail of pl. 21 
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PI. 24. Detail of pl. 23 
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Museum. 17th century. 
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Pl. 25. The Presentation in the Temple (no.14). Zakynthos 


Pl. 26. Detail of pl. 25 
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the Temple (no.15). Athens. Byzantine Museum. 1669. 
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Pl. 29. The Presentation in the Temple (no.16). Patmos. Chora. Monastery of Zoodochos Pighi. 17th century. 
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Pl. 30, Detail of pl. 








Pl. 31. Detail of pl.29 
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Pl. 32. The Presentation in the Temple (no.12). Crete. Parish of Spelia, Kissamos. Late 16th century. 
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PI. 33. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.17). Second half of the 15th century. 
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Pl. 35. Detail of pl. 34 





Pl. 36, Virgin and Child (no.19). Athens. Byzantine Museum (A 337-ZA287). Late 15th-early 16th century. 





Pl. 37. Detail of pl. 36 








Christ Anapeson in a representation 
of the Virgin Glykophilousa 


The representation constitutes a variant of the 
Virgin Glykophilousa holding Christ in both arms, 

Here. again, the Virgin brings the Child very 
close to her and tenderly presses her face to his. 
The new elements which appear here and which are 
determinative of the variation, concern mainly the 
iconography of the Child, and particularly the posi- 
tion of his left hand. Christ - pictured with broad 
shoulders, a wide chest, a sturdy, compactly built 
neck and childish features. with chubby cheeks, a 
small, short, round tipped nose, a small mouth and 
a short chin - half reclines in his mothers arms. His 
arm is bent upwards, and with his small hand he 
caresses the lower part of her face. He rests his legs, 
bent at the knees, on the Virgins left arm, and turns 
up the sole of his right foot. He wears an infants 
chiton embellished with a floral decoration and gir- 
dled at the waist with a pleated sash, and a richly 
draped gold-threaded himation, which falls low at 
the waist and covers his legs. 

Iconographically, the representation is found in a 
series of icons using the techniques and resources of 
the early Cretan workshops of the 15th century. 
Among the most important ones, we might mention 
the icon of the Loverdos Collection, now in the By- 
zantine Museum, no. A501' (pl.41). the Paris? icon, 
which is of interest owing to its having been attrib- 
uted to Andreas Ritzos, icon no.69 of the former 
Likhachev* collection and icon no.67 from the same 
Collection,‘ the Virgin of Chania, the Virgin of Za- 
kynthos* (pl.43), the large icon of the Benaki Muse- 
um (pl.45) with the contested signature of Em- 
manuel Lambardos, the icon in a private collection 
in London} icon n0.292 of the Loverdos Collection 
(pl.44), icon no.3614' of the Patriarchate of Ruma- 
nia(pl.47), and the 16th-century icon in the Louvre." 

In all the representations of the group, the icono- 
graphy of the type is faithfully repeated with only 
minimal and insignificant deviations. In icon no.67 
of the Likhachev Collection, the Childs chiton is 
gold-embroidered and does not have the floral dec- 
oration characteristic of this type, and found in all 
the other icons of the series. It differs also in its 
colour, which there, as in our icon, is deep blue, in 
contrast to the others, in which the Child 8 chiton is 
ereyish-blue. Another iconographic deviation char- 


Pl. 38. Detail of pl. 41 


acterises the Paris icon, that of the Virgin of Zakyn- 
thos, and that of the Benaki Museum. In all three, 
the right hand of the Virgin, which clasps the Child 
close to her breast, is portrayed lower down, at the 
level of the sash encircling the Childs waist. This 
difference in the position of the Virgins hand also 
necessitates a different disposition, at this point, of 
the maphorion, which now covers the Virgins hand 
to the base of her fingers. On the contrary, in the 
other representations, the Virgins hand projects 
through the opening of the maphorion, which also 
allows the cuffs of her sleeved chiton to show. We 
believe that the small iconographic deviation from 
the prototype in these three cases is most probably 
the result of the necessity, on the part of the work- 
shop which produced them, to vary the convention- 
al pattern in certain details, perhaps because it had 
to reproduce it in such large numbers.“ 

Of interest also is the fact that only in two icons 
of the group are the haloes decorated with a 
punched foliate scroll. In some, indeed, as in our 


- icon, it is difficult even to discern the tracing of the 


halos outline. This is perhaps indicative of a certain 
simplification in the execution of the work, made 
necessary by the pressure of a large order requiring 
from the workshop à mass production of the type. 
The fact that the iconographic differences in the 
repetition of the type are few and insignificant at- 
tests to its faithful reproduction by the 15th-century 
Cretan workshops, and is most probably due to the 
high artistic quality and the theological complete- 
ness of some ancient and revered prototype. It is 
worth noting that its standard iconographic ele- 
ments can be found separately, incorporated in oth- 
er variations of the Virgin Glykophilousa, whose 
origins go back to the middle Byzantine period. In 
particular, the gesture of Christs left hand touching 
his mothers chin, which constitutes a basic charac- 
teristic of the type, is also seen in all the known 
icons of the Virgin Pelagonitissa.' In spite of the 
strange and intricate position of the Child in the lat- 
ter, the two faces are again very close to each other, 
the Child is clad in the same short sleeveless chiton, 
and his himation has now dropped altogether over 
his mother’s arms. Present, also, is the emphasis on 
the Childs bare sole, which here is depicted up- 
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turned. This detail, which often coexists with the 
portrayal of the Child dressed in the same manner 
in icons of the Virgin of Kykkos," leads us to believe 
that a common Byzantine prototype - most proba- 
bly in the form of the Virgin Kykotissa - created a 
cycle of representations in which the main element 
was their common theological meaning.“ 

This is confirmed by the iconographic relation- 
ship between icon T137 of the Byzantine Museum. 
which foreshadows the variant of the Glykophilousa 
we are examining, and the Virgin of Kykkos. The 
Child is dressed in the same way in both representa- 
tions, and is in the same position and attitude. His 
legs are apart and bare, open ‚too, are his arms in 
their wide gesture. The icon of the Byzantine Muse- 
um, which has been dated to the 12th century," is 
the first to display the majority of the elements 
Which we have been examining. The gesture of the 
Child's left hand is the same, as are his sleeveless 
chiton, the fallen himation, the sturdy shoulders, the 
rounded features of the face, the upturned sole 
(here in an open and more complex movement of 
the legs), and similar, too, the emotional and sym- 
bolic closeness of the two figures. 

This iconographic type, fully formulated and en- 
riched with new elements, becomes established 
much later, in the 14th century, and prevails 
throughout the 15th century, especially in Macedo- 
nia," Among the most important surviving exam- 
ples of works of the period are the icon of the 
Philotheou Monastery* on Mt. Athos, which has 
been dated to the 14th century on the basis of its 
stylistic features, the Virgin Rassiotissa,^ on a mural 
over the western entrance to the church of the same 
name in Kastoria,” dated to 1411, the representation 
of the Virgin Eleousa on a wall painting in the 
church of Aghios Alypios in Kastoria(fig.12a), and 
the fresco on the same subject above the western en- 
trance to the church of the Monastery of Treska- 
vatch” dating from 1430. The new elements which 
appear in these four representations of the Gly- 
kophilousa once again concern the ligure of the 
Child, who is rendered here with his feet crossed 
and bare. He wears only the familiar embroidered 
sleeveless chiton, and his sash is tied in front. over 
the breast, with a large crossed knot. His himation 
no longer falls back from the shoulders, but slips 
down under his legs, with its pointed edge hanging 
downwards. 

The new element of the Child's crossed legs, now 
covered by his himation, appears also in the icon of 
the Benaki Museum" (pl.39), an icon which pro- 
vides us with valuable information for our study 
and which we consider to be a parallel of the 14th- 
century — most probably Constantinopolitan — 
prototype followed by the paintings of our group. 
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Symbolism of the representation * 


We have already pointed out that the representa- 
tion of the Glykophilousa constitutes a complex ico- 
nographic scheme particularly charged with special 
semeiological, symbolic and theological connota- 
tions, and with a proven allusion to the Incarnation 
and the Passion.* Without comments and indicative 
inscriptions, the different variations of the represen- 
tation convey their meaning through a particular se- 
meiology, through the particular iconographic ele- 
ments of each one. From this point of view, the de- 
coding of similar meanings in the Glykophilousa, al- 
50, assumes à particular interest. As we have men- 
toned in detail, the variation of the Glykophilousa 
which we are examining is mainly defined by the 
position and movement of the Child. The Christ 
Child is portrayed half-reclining in his mothers 
arms, with his legs apart and his upper body slight- 
ly raised. His left arm is bent upwards and his hand 
seems to caress the lower part of the Virgins face. 

We believe that the entire position of the half-re- 
dining Child in his mother’s arms is implied in the 
characterisation of "reclining child”. "used by the Pa- 
triarch Photius to describe Christ in the arms of the 
Virgin. In his well-known Homily, delivered from 
the pulpit of the church of St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople when the form of the Mother of God was pictured 
and she was revealed, Photius, referring to the Virgin 
of the new representation, said: "A virgin mother. car- 
rying in her pure arms, for the common salvation of our 
kind, the common Creator, reclining as an infant, that 
great and ineffable mystery of the Dispensation".® 

According to a scholarly interpretation.” avaxAt- 
voat means xatoxAivouo:, and is a synonym of 
ovaxepot and оуотітто), all of which signify "to 
lie down, to recline” Thus. Christ, in the representa- 
tion inaugurated by Photius, could be described ei- 
ther as avaxetpevoc or as avoreoov, It is approxi- 
mately to the period of the restoration of the icons 
that we should look for the conception of the icono- 
graphic type of the Virgin with the reclinin g Infant, 
relieved of narrative elements but taking on a dog- 
matic content. 

Besides, in the same Homily by Photius, the 
meaning of the half-reclining Child in the arms of 
the Virgin is identified with the бфраотоу TNS OLKO- 
уошас ростўр:оу, the ineffable mystery of the Di- 
vine Economy. 

It is not accidental that the oldest representation 
of the Anapeson.** depicted in the Utrecht Psalter. 
dates from the 9th century and is most probably 
based on a Byzantine prototype. Christ. in the Ut- 
recht Psalter” is portrayed as a child, lying on a bed, 
and resting his face on his upturned arm. The origin 
of the gesture, expressive of the pictorial formula 


"Sleep-Death‘, can be traced to late antiquity.” Also 
contributing to the expression of this meaning is an- 
other significant iconographic detail: the crossed 
legs of the Child. The probable connection of the 
movement with the iconography of Sleep-Death is 
clearly expressed by Pausanias in the description of 
a representation of the sarcophagus ot Cypselus: 
"(On it) is made (carved) a woman carrying a white 
sleeping child in her right arm, while in the other she holds 
a black child resembling the sleeping child, both of them 
(shown) with their legs crossed. The inscription states 
that which is easy to understand without the inscription, 
they are Death and Sleep, and Night is the nurse of them 
both".* In Pausanias’ description, then, Sleep and 
Death are depicted as children sleeping in the arms 
of their mother, with their legs crossed, 

The representation of the reclining infant - with 
his legs crossed and his hand under his face, with 
the symbolic meaning of Sleep-Death - exists in ear- 
ly Christian times, as is proven by the application of 
the type in the sculpted altar supports known as 
trapezofora." It has been claimed that some of these, 
at least, constituted supports of funerary tables over 
the graves of martyrs, on which, in early Christian 
times, the rites of the Eucharist" were performed. 
In spite of the serious counter-arguments according 
to which the tables were objects of everyday use, 
certain of these have been linked to sites of Christ- 
ian worship.” One of the most interesting examples, 
as regards our study, is the figure of a child from the 
trapezoforon of the church of St. George in Thessa- 
lonike, supported by a torch pictured upside-down; 
the child's legs are crossed and he. too. has his hand 
under his face.” 

It is worth noting here that one of the themes 
carved on the trapezofora is that of Jonas.“ who, ever 
since the early Christian period, is portrayed mostly 
on sarcophagi? and on funerary murals in cata- 
combs,* and who constitutes a symbol of Christ" 
fallen asleep and laid in a grave. This connection, which 
was made by Christ himself (Matthew 12:39-40), is 
also referred to by Cosmas Indicopleustes, who says 
of Jonas "he foretold, in deed. as in form, the tomb and the 
strange resurrection and imperishability of our Lord Jesus 
Christ". 

In most of the representations of Jonas on the 
sarcophagi and the funerary murals of the cata- 
combs, his half-reclining figure is depicted with his 
legs bare and crossed. The representation of Death 
himself, however, in the Oktateuch and the three 
manuscripts of Cosmas Indicopleustes” (in Vat. 
gr.699.f.56r, in Sin.gr.1186, f.93v and in Laur. 
Plut.IX 28.1.118v) shows, on the left of the standing 
figure of Enoch, a youthful figure sitting up. with 
his legs crossed.“ According to Indicopleustess text, 
Enoch "was promised by God not to see death, as the 


Holy Writ saith. that it be thus foretold unto you that 
death shall not prevail over men, but shall be confounded, 
as it came to pass with our Lord Christ by whom hs 
(deaths) dominion was overthrown". Here the corre- 
lation between the Old and the New Testaments is 
made with reference to the death of Christ and, 
through it. to the abolition of death. 

Returning to the Utrecht Psalter and to the funer- 
ary significance of the representation of Christ 
Anapeson, pictured there too with crossed legs, we 
note that the Latin inscription which accompanies 
the representation is from David's 44th Psalm (verse 
23): "Awake, why sleepest thou, O Lord? arise, cast us 
not off for ever." This same Psalm, however, which in 
the Utrecht manuscript is illustrated by a depiction 
of the Anapeson, is expressed in the Chludov 
Psalter? by a representation of Christs tomb and the 
Women bearing ointments, 

According to the Hermeneia“ the Psalm also re- 
lates to the Burial, to which is also considered to re- 
fer the relevant verse of Genesis (49:9): "...he stooped 
down (avareoov), he couched as a Lion, and as an old 
lion ; who shall rouse him up? " - with which we are fa- 
miliar mainly from the inscriptions which accompa- 
ny the Palaeologan representation of the Anapeson. 

Verse 12 from Psalm 10 has also been linked to 
the Burial and the Resurrection ("Arise, O Lord; O 
God, lift up thine hand: forget not the humble" ), which 
in the Chludov Psalter too is expressed by a repre- 
sentation of Christ lain in the tomb, with the lower 
part of his legs bare and crossed. Finally, in the 
same manuscript the Virgin Glykophilousa" in a 
rough drawing. is depicted upright and holding 
Christ on her left, with the Child seated in her lap 
with his legs bare and crossed. The miniature illus- 
trates Mary's song upon hearing the words of the 
Angel (Luke 1:47-55), which clearly refers to the 
Incarnation. According to the interpretation of the 
passage by N. Damalas: "here the great and wondrous 
works are the annunciation of the conception and the su- 
pernatural conception itself, which is the miracle of mira- 
cles". Obvious, here too, as in most representations 
of this valuable and precious Chludov manuscript, 
is the preference, which began to manifest itself 
gradually after 843, for depictions of the Incarna- 
tion," the truth of which is confirmed also by the 
Passion.‘ 

The connection of the depiction of the Chludov 
Virgin with the Passion and the symbolism of 
Christ crossed legs is proven in the later mosaic of 
the Virgin, in the Capella Palatina of Palermo. in 
which the iconography is the same. There, beside 
the standing Virgin and Child and turning towards 
the Virgin, is portrayed St. John the Baptist holding 
a scroll in his left hand inscribed with his well- 
known prophecy ("Behold the Lamb of God, which 
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taketh away the sin of the world") with its clear refer- 
ence to the Future Passion of Christ.** 

Indicative of the discreet, as yet, application of 
this symbolism here, is the fact that neither of these 
two representations is characterised by any other in- 
dication or expression of the Passion. The transmu- 
tation of the Virgin and Child into the tender Gly- 
kophilousa, bearing all the characteristics of the Vir- 
gin of the Passion, appears to take place during the 
time of the Macedonian dynasty, as is proven by the 
representation of the Glykophilousa of the mid-10th 
century at Tokale Kilisse — a fresco which provides 
us with valuable information for our study — paint- 
ed in the prothesis of the Sanctuary” — a location, 
moreover, which proclaims its Eucharistic charac- 
ter. At the end of the same century, and in the same 
climate, in the Menologion of Basil II, the ancient 
type of the figure of Jonas — who, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, prefigures Christ and his three- 
day entombment — is also transmuted in a repre- 
sentation showing the prophet in a half-reclining 
posture, identical to that of the Anapeson. The up- 
per part of his body is clad only in his chiton, while 
his himation, which falls to his waist, covers his 
crossed legs.” His right hand supports his head, 
which is slightly inclined to the left, in a gesture 
which is similar to that of the Child touching the 
chin of the Virgin in the iconography of our repre- 
sentation, Also, in the Virgin of the miniature of the 
Berlin Psalter,” which appears to repeat a similar 
representation of the Washington Psalter* and 
which is dated to the end of the 11th century, the 
type of variation which we are examining appears 
already fully formulated and very close to icon 
T137 of the Byzantine Museum, which has been 
considered the earliest depiction ol this iconograph- 
ic form. The Virgin is now deeply inclined towards 
the Child, the two faces coming close to one anoth- 
er, the Virgins left hand slips through the Childs 
bare legs. in almost the same manner as in the icon 
of the Byzantine Museum. It is obvious that the the- 
ological teachings of Photius, as they have been in- 
corporated into the Chludov Psalter, are now felici- 
tously applied in wonderful pictorial forms with a 
humanistic quality, which, besides, characterises the 
entire artistic expression of the Macedonian dynasty 
and its period. 

To the same period must be assigned also most 
of the well-known and established Byzantine icono- 
graphic forms, such as the Vladimir Virgin (a mar- 
vellous precursor of which has been discovered in 
the Glykophilousa of Tokale Kilisse*) and the Vir- 
gin of Kykkos, which is identical in certain points to 
icon T137 of the Byzantine Museum, which started 
a whole cycle of representations influencing also the 
iconography of the Glykophilousa in the West.* An 
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important landmark in the pictorial application of 
the doctrinal meanings of the Passion as a means of 
proof of the Divine Incarnation is, in our view, the 
Virgin Arakiotissa of Cyprus.” which now expresses 
clearly and with external symbols the true signifi- 
cance of the Virgin with the reclining Infant. 

Much later, in the 14th century, the variant of the 
Glykophilousa we are studying reappears, fully for- 
mulated, as we have seen, giving us such important 
works as the icon ot the Philotheou Monastery on 
Mount Athos and the Palaeologan icon on the same 
theme in the Benaki Museum. However, the wide 
application and definite establishment of the type 
dates to the early 15th century, as is proven by the 
multitude of examples which have been preserved 
both in murals of Macedonian monuments of this 
period and in Cretan icons. 

The reappearance of the type in the 14th century 
and its wide application in the 15th is connected, we 
believe, with the new theological disputes of the pe- 
riod and with the particularly difficult socio-histori- 
cal conditions,which led to the establishment of rep- 
resentations that were in accord with the hesychastic 
spirit and its gloomy climate. 

The theme of the Anapeson* also reappears at 
this time in wall paintings. icons, embroideries and 
manuscripts, with allusions to the Entombment and 
the Resurrection of Christ. The symbols of the Pas- 
sion accompany representations such as that of the 
Melismos” — now rendered in a more realistic 
manner? — of the Anapeson," the Resurrection, 
and the Virgin Glykophilousa in several variations 
and, especially, in the iconography of the Virgin of 
the Passion. 

The reclining Infant becomes one of the most im- 
portant choices of the period for expressing the se- 
meiology of the Passion, and he is pictured not only 
in the Virgins arms but also in the arms of Simeon. 
In the same representation and in many of the de- 
pictions of the Anapeson we also see applied the de- 
tail of the crossed legs of Christ. Without exception, 
this detail characterises all the Macedonian repre- 
sentations of the variant of the Glykophilousa which 
we are studying. But the symbolism of the Passion 
conveyed by the image of the reclining Infant seems 
by now to be so well known that, from the early 
15th century on, this realistic detail of the bare 
crossed legs of the Child loses ground and is no 
longer used in the more idealistic and more classical 
representations of Cretan art. Its place is taken by 
the position of the Child with his legs spread apart 
and covered by his himation, and with the sole of 
one of his feet turned up, a feature which was also 
incorporated into the semeiology of the Passion.“ 

As has already been mentioned, in these repre- 
sentations Christ wears a sleeveless embroidered 


chiton with a sash around his waist; in some cases, 
two vertical bands beginning at his shoulders end 
up at the sash. This characteristic detail in the 
iconography of the Anapeson and the Child of our 
icon probably originates from the inscription which 
usually accompanies the Palaeologan representation 
of the Anapeson. As is known, this inscription is 
linked to Genesis 49:9, in which Jacob addresses 
himself to his fourth son, Judah, as follows: "Judah is 
a lion s whelp ; from the prey, my son, thou art gone up: he 
stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old lion ; who 
shall rouse him up? " * Regarding the reference to Ju- 
dah. Cyril of Alexandria observes: "The saying refers 
to him who issued from the tribe of Judah, to the incarnated 
Christ". The same reference is made in the third Id- 
iomelon of the Lauds of the Matins of Holy Saturday: 
"O come. ye who behold in sleep the son of Judah". Later, 
in the same Idiomelon. Christ is also referred to as 
king: "Thou couchest as a lion; who shall rouse thee up a 
king?" A similar allusion to Christ is made in the 
Revelation of St. John (5:5), to which is added also 
a reference to his relationship to David: "Lo. the lion 
of the tribe of Judah is victorious, the root of David”. This 
metaphor related to Christ is also made in Revela- 
tion 22:16: "I Jesus... I am the root and the offspring of 
David". Still clearer and more specific, however, as 
to the origin of Christ Anapeson from David is An- 
dreas of Crete, who links the lion and the cub of 
Genesis with Christ and with his royal descendance 
from David: "A cub, they say, of a lion. Who, verily, but 
Christ, sprung from royal seed, that of David? And it is 
not unmeet that the lion bespeaketh David, as it becometh 
his royal condition, and the cub of the lion it is he that in 
the flesh did come from him, even Christ, as is spoken in 
the prophecy ".9 

However, if the semantic relationship of the 
Anapeson with David is indeed proved by the 
above, it is obvious that the wide sash around the 
waist of the Anapeson — which is sometimes tied in 
a large knot, as in all the Macedonian representa- 
tions of the Glykophilousa which we are examining 
— is connected with the same sash which girds the 
short and similarly sleeveless chiton of David“ in all 
the Byzantine representations of the young off- 
spring of Judah (ill. 12a-b). 

Lastly, the connection between the reclining 
Child of our icon and the Anapeson is also indicated 
in other ways. As has been observed, the Anapeson 
is usually portrayed above the western entrance in- 
to the church, or in areas related to the preparation 
of the Eucharist, as in the Prothesis or elsewhere in 
the Sanctuary. The place it occupies in the Sanctu- 
ary is in accord with the eucharistic nature of the 
representation. The position of the Anapeson above 
the entrance door," has also been interpreted and 
connected with the open eyes of the ligure. The de- 


tail is also related to the Resurrection, which is fore- 
shadowed in the same chapter of Genesis with 
which the representation has been linked, and par- 
ticularly in the question of the verse: "and who shall 
rouse him up? " The semantic relationship of the verse 
with the Resurrection had already been pointed out 
by Theodoretos Kyrou. who, referring to it, writes: 
"Who shall rouse him up ; it showeth his unutterable pow- 
er. For he has raised himself up, according to his own 
prophecy "." The sense of the bright, resurrected form 
of the lion cub is given in verses 23:24 of Numbers: 
"Behold, the people shall rise up as a great lion and lift up 
himself as a young lion”, while the meaning of Christs 
Resurrection is conveyed also in the representation 
of the Glykophilousa of the Loverdos Collection 
(pl.44) by the exceedingly intense gaze of the Child 
and the detail of his himation fluttering to the left 
and behind his shoulder. Besides, we know that 
one of the principal characteristics of the iconogra- 
phy of the Descent into Hell is Christs fluttering hi- 
mation, in which representation it is, of course. em- 
phasised even more strongly. The bright gaze of the 
Child in the Anapeson, which is not unrelated to his 
characterisation as. " unsleeping eye”, and which is a 
feature mainly seen in Macedonian painting, makes 
the Anapeson the ever-wakeful guardian of the 
church from his position above the entrance door. 

It is not accidental, therefore, as regards the con- 
nection of the Anapeson with the Virgin of the rep- 
resentation we are examining, that the Virgin Rassi- 
otissa іп Kastoria” and the Virgin of Ттеѕкауа are 
also painted, as is the Anapeson, above the entrance 
door. Nor is it by chance that the Virgin with the re- 
clining Infant in her arms is invoked, during the 
Parakletic prayer in the short Vespers of Saturday. 
as "she who did hold in her arms the unsleeping eye”. 


*A large part of the conclusions of this hermeneutic 
approach to the above representation has been pub- 
lished in Greek in the Bulletin of the Christian 
Archaeological Society, (AXAE, rep.A' vol.IZT) 
(1991/1992), pp.219-238, in memory of A. Grabar. 
Their presentation here, once again, was considered 
necessary because of their particularly important 
contribution to the iconography of the Virgin and 
Child in which the iconographic elements of the fu- 
ture Passion of Christ are strongly emphasised — 
which point constitutes the main theme of this 
study. 
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. Papagiannopoulos-Palaios 1946, No.501. Bal- 


toyianni 1992, p.219. 

СаНарап 1973, p.277, pl.H”. The icon presents 
all the characteristics of the style of Andreas 
Ritzos, as evidenced in the large, schematized 
lighted planes of the faces, and the beautifully 
drawn eyes of the Virgin with the large black 
irises and the deep curving line under the low- 
er eyelids. The faultless technical execution of 
the work, as is proved by the exceedingly pol- 
ished surface of the painting, leads us to assign 
it to Ritzos workshop. 


. Likhachev 1906/1908, pl.XXXVI. In spite of 


the faithful application of the same icono- 
graphic type in the icon of the Likhachev Col- 
lection, the artistic atmosphere of the work be- 
trays a closer relationship of the workshop 
with the so-called Italo-Cretan icons of the sec- 
ond half of the 15th century. Among the char- 
acteristic features of this group of works we 
note the slanting and narrow eyes of the Vir- 
gin, the scimitar-shaped eyebrows, the bright 
and translucent underpaint of the flesh and the 
dreamy gaze of Mother and Son. A similar re- 
lationship is evidenced by the technique of the 
bright geometric folds of the Virgins mapho- 
rion, which are delineated by narrow, harsh 
white lines. See also Felicetti-Liebenfels 1956, 
РЬШ В, 

Likhachev op.cit. pl.XXXVII. From the same 
Collection see also an icon on the same theme, 
which constitutes yet another example of the 
repetition of the type in the third quarter of the 
15th century (Etxóvegs тус Kontixnc Téyvic 
1993, No.3, pp.331-333, pl.3 [Piatnitsky]), as 
also No.6 (pp.337-338 pl.6 [Piatnisky]) of the 
same catalogue. 

Borboudakis 1975, No.30, pl.30. 

Konomos 1964, p.137, ill. on p.137. 
Xyngopoulos 1936, No.13, pl.13. 

Fine Icons (Dec.1981), No.36. Th. Chatzidakis 
1982, No.6. Hadermann-Misguich 1983, p.14, 
ul.5, 

Papagiannopoulos-Palaios 1946, No.292. Bal- 
toyianni 1992, p.219. 


. Etxóvec тс Pouuavíoc 1993, No.1, pp.40-41, 


pl. on pp.40 and 41. 

Byzance - L’ art byzantin dans les collections 
publiques françaises 1992, No.374. 

The Virgins hand, shown in the same position, 
rendered in the same way, and covered by the 
same curve of her maphorion, appears also in 
the Virgin Kardiotissa no. T1582 of the Byzan- 
tine Museum, signed by Angelos. This simi- 
larity provides added evidence supporting the 
view that this small differentiation of the type, 
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17, 
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19. 
20. 


21. 
. Xyngopoulos, op.cit., No.1, pl.1. Delivorrias 


23: 
24. 
25. 


26. 


too, was created using elements of Angelos' 
work. 

On the icons of the Pelagonitissa see Beljaev 
1930, pp.386-392. Among the oldest represen- 
tations on the same subject is the mural in 
Staro Nagoricino (1316-1318); see Chatzi- 
dakis, Babić 1983, pl. on p.175. Among the 
best known also are the Eleousa of Decani (see 
Grabar 1975b. рр.25-30, 11.2), the icon of 
Sinai (С. and М. Sotiriou 1956, pl.235; 1958. 
No.235), the Pelagonitissa by the painter Ma- 
karios in Skopje (Djurié, Medaković 1978, 
No.92, Hadermann-Misguich 1983, p.11). 

It is not possible to study the original icon of 
the Virgin of Kykkos, hidden under its silver 
sheathing. To approach the representation ico- 
nographically, researchers usually make use of 
the icon of the Glykophilousa of Sinai (see G. 
and M. Sotiriou op.cit.. plates 54 and 545), 
and also of later icons in Cyprus which copy 
the theme. Among the best known of these is 
the Kykkotissa in the church of the Chrysalini- 
otissa in Nicosia (see Papageorgiou 1969, ill. 
on p.48). 

Regarding observations on the iconography of 
the Virgin of Kykkos and its influence on the 
creation of other similar iconographic schemes 
see Mouriki 1985/1986, p.27. 


. Icon T137 of the Byzantine Museum was dis- 


covered after a later layer of painting covering 
it had been removed in the workshops of the 
Byzantine Museum by Stavros Baltoyiannis. 
Chatzidakis 1976, pp.333-366. Exhibition on 
the centenary of the Christian Archaeological Society 
1985, No.4, p.15 (Chatzidakis). 

Chatzidakis, op.cit. 

It has been recently dated to the middle of the 
14th century; see Tsigaridas 1992, p.654. 
Gounaris 1978, p.157. 

Orlandos 1938, pp.173-175, fig.117. Peleka- 
nidis 1953, pl.178. The dating of the represen- 
tation to 1422, which had been suggested by 
Orlandos, was reviewed by Tsigaridas, who 
places it at the end of the 14th century, See 
Tsigaridas op.cit. p.655. 

Subotié 1971, fig.28. 


1980, p.37, pl.28. 

Pallas 1965, p.167 ff. For the first observations 
on the particular symbolism of the representa- 
tion see Chatzidakis 1976, pp.333-336. 
Aristarchos 1900, p.299. Mango 1958. p.290. 
Liddel-Scott, Méya ЛеШхду тус EAn 
ГАссотс. p.172, 171,184. 

On the subject of the Christ Anapeson, see 
Grabar 1928, pp.256-262. Pallas 1965, p.167. 
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29. 
30. 
31. 
32, 
33. 
. Kitzinger 1978, I, p.664, 
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37. 
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55. 
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Pallas op.cit., p.190. Dufrenne 1978. p.135, 
pl.84. 

Lessing 1769, VIII. p.14. 

Pausanias, ЕАА@бос Heoujynois. V.18.1 
Stephanidou-Tiberiou, 1985. 
Lehmann-Hartleben 1923/1924, p.270 ff. 
Stephanidou-Tiberiow op.cit- p.15. 

Op.cit.. p.92, fig. on p.93... 

Grabar 1968, p.8. fies 22227. 

Op.cit., p.141. 

Op.cit., p.141. 

Wolska-Conus 1970, II, p.225 “тоб тефоо хо! 
thy лоодбоЕоу avaotaaw хо! apbaoolay ws 
£v TÓTO дг Eoywv mpoeunvuoe TOD Деолотоо 
juov Xptorod”, 

Mouriki-Charalambous 1970, pp.27-33. 
Wolska-Conus op.cit., p.125. 

Op.cit. 

Schepkina 1977 £.49r. 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1909, p.86. 
Schepkina op.cit..f.9v. 

Op.cit..f. 162v. 

Damalas 1892, B\p.83 “E¿vrau0a ta usyada 
xai дооцоотб soya siow ў буоүүєліо тїс 
ovAinbews xal gòt) ў Úrreppuns ouAAndız, 
Attic ¿ori Padua Domudriwv”.* 

Grabar 1984, p.258. 

Grabar op.cit..p.241. The development of the 
cycle of the Passion with the multiple depic- 
tions of the Resurrection in the Chludov Psalter 
was linked there to the theological dispute of 
the time. 

Demus 1949, p.309, pl.22. The Child's crossed 
feet. there, and the upturned sole puzzled the 
researcher and were attributed to a possible 
restoration of the representation in that partic- 
ular area. 

Thierry 1979, p.59.ills.2 and 13. 

Beckwith 1970, ill. 192. 

Cuttler 1954, ill. 100. 

Op.cit., 11.319. 

Thierry op.cit.. p.59. 

Mouriki 1985/1986, p.27. 

С. Sotiriou 1953-54, A, pp.87-91. 

On the desperate social, political and economic 
situation of Byzantium at this time see Geana- 
koplos 1984, p.12. On the deep crisis and anx- 
iety of the Byzantine society in the 14th and 
15th centuries see Vryonis 1991, pp.5-6. 
Grabar 1928, pp.256-262. Pallas 1965, pp. 
181-196. 

Theohari 1956, p.138. Drandakis 1957b, pp. 
71-75, where, despite the absence of the Child 
from the Melismos, the symbols of the Passion 
appear on the Holy Altar. 
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Millet, Velmans 1969, p.XIII. Theohari op.cit., 
p.138. 

Among the oldest representations is that of the 
Anapeson at Lesnovo, where the angel holds a 
cross without, as yet, the spear and the sponge 
(Millet, Velmans, op.cit., pl.19, ill.41). The 
spear and the sponge are painted later in the 
Peribleptos of Mystras (Millet 1910, pl.115.1). 
Among the most interesting examples regard- 
ing the development of this element is the rep- 
resentation of the Anapeson at Manasija, where 
the type appears complete, with the two an- 
gels, now shown holding the symbols of the 
Passion (Der Nersessian 1975,111.10), 

A similar development occurs in the appear- 
ance of the spear and the sponge in the hands 
of the angels in the representation of the Resur- 
rection, the relationship of which with the Pas- 
sion is known. Among the oldest representa- 
tions is the Descent into Hell of the Peribleptos 
(Millet 1910, pl.116), which is followed by lat- 
er representations. 

Likhachev, op.cit., note 3, pl. XXXVIII, ill. 70, 
Baltoyianni 1994, pp.23-35. 

Xydis 1978, p.501. 

PG 69, 349-354. 

Papamastorakis 1989/1990, p.224. "Ixouvov, 
quot, ЛЕоутос. Tiva тобтоу ў Хоютду rooÖöN- 
До tov ёх BaoLÄtHoD xatayduevov слёриатос, 
ДЕуо Aavid. Kou Ameıxög oddev Acovra МЕУ 
vonoat TOY david. ос XAPAXTNOLOTICOY тоо Pa- 
ciALxoD OLELÓUOTOC, охӛиуоу дё ЛЕоутос, TOV EE 
хдтоб qvia xatû oaoxa Хрістду, ос ONÁOL 
xoi tà £Exc тїс Tpopnrelac”. 

David, in his fight with Goliath, is very often 
shown wearing the same sash which passes 
over his shoulders and is tied at the waist with 
a large knot. An indicative example is that of 
the miniature from the Psalter of the Athens 
National Library, Codex 47 (Cuttler 1984, ill. 
23). Another important example is the minia- 
ture of Par.gr.139 f. 2v (Omont 1929). 

Grabar, op.cit, note.58, p.260. 

Op.cit., p.260. 

РС 80, 217. “Тіс syepei адтоу` Thy афотоу 
aúrob Orí(xvuci ддуошу. Айтдс yao ёоотду 
AVÉTTNAE, хтб THY HOTOD лпроббтоху ". 
Gounaris 1978, p.157. 
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20. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens, Benaki Museum. 

Dimensions: 0.42 x 0.305 m. 

14th century. 

Plates 39, 40. 


The icon of the Benaki 
Museum represents the Vir- 
gin and Child in the same 
iconographic type as the one 
we are examining. Its earli- 
er dating to the 12th centu- 
ry has already been revised, 
and its assignment to the 
14th century, a view which 
has been put forward else- 
where,' is now being pro- 
posed with greater certain- 
ty, for the reason that, beyond the Palaeologan char- 
acter of the representation, as expressed in particu- 
lar by the physiognomic similarity of the Child with 
the Christ Child in the Virgins arms in the Don? 
icon and the transformation of the iconographic 
scheme into a more idealised and more classical 
form, the icon also presents other elements, which 
are conclusive both in determining the dating of the 
work to the 14th century, and as regards its rela- 
tionship with the art of the great centres of the West 
in the same century. Among the particular features 
pointing to the influence of Western painting, we 
might mention the pearl-shaped buttons on the 
right cuff of the Virgins chiton, the discreetly sug- 
gested Western-type diaphanous veil with the 
small, white, parallel lines above the head-covering, 
the pseudo-cufic decorative pattern on the gold 
band edging the chiton, which barely shows along 
the border of the neck and is seen more clearly 
along the edges of the maphorion, the different 
colour of the lining of the garment, the foliate scroll 
on the Virgins punched halo and the rays between 
the arms of the cross on Christs halo. The whole 
chromatic range of the representation also pertains 
to Western, and particularly to Venetian 14th-cen- 
tury painting. The dark blue maphorion of the Vir- 
gin with its brownish tints, the brownish-pink, mut- 
ed tone of her chiton, as well as the deep olive 
green, lightened by tonal gradations. of the lining of 
the maphorion, which can be made out below her 
left arm, are elements which are not found in Palae- 
ologan painting. Above all, foreign to the Palaeolo- 
gan tradition and usual in Western painting is the 
bright red headband of the Virgin. Moreover, most 
of the above elements of the icon are to be found in 
the work of Paolo Veneziano and his school.’ The 
row of buttons on the cuffs of the chiton is often en- 
countered in works by the Venetian painter, as, for 
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instance, in the elderly figure beside the mother in 
childbed, in an icon representing the birth of St. 
Nicholas in a private collection in Florence,‘ in a 
kneeling figure seen below and on the left, in a rep- 
resentation of the life of Beato Leone Bembo (in the 
church of St. Blaise at Dignano in Istria), in the 
central figure - below and on the right - of the three 
figures depicted in the Crucifixion in the Byzantine 
Museum," which has been attributed to the school of 
Paolo Veneziano. as well as in an icon representing 
the burial of St. Sebastian, in the Duomo in Padua,’ 
signed by Nicoletto Semitecolo, who carried on the 
tradition of the same school. To this type of paint- 
ing also belongs the chromatic range of the icon 
with the Virgins red head band and the discreet, as 
yet, presence of the diaphanous white veil - one of 
the standard features of Paolo Venezianos work, as 
we see it in the painting of the enthroned Virgin.* in 
the Galleria dell Accademia in Venice and in that of 
the Coronation of the Virgin,’ in the same Gallery. 
The deep blue of the Virgins maphorion with its 
brown tints also belongs to this Venetian artists 
characteristic palette, as well as the soft rosy tones 
of her chiton. To the same artistic ambience must al- 
so be attributed the large eyes of the Virgin, slanting 
at the edges, and her excessively sorrowful gaze, 
which loses some of the vividness of the intense 
Palaeologan expression. 

In conclusion, we may say that in this icon — 
with its more refined Constantinopolitan features, 
which have been found only in the Virgin of Don, 
and incorporating elements suggestive of the great 
artistry of Paolo Veneziano — we see the marks of a 
14th-century Constantinopolitan workshop conver- 
sant with the art of Venice, which at this time still 
recalls the Byzantine style. 


Bibliography: Xyngopoulos 1936, no.1, pl.1. 
Delivorrias 1980, p.37, coloured plate 28. Balto- 
yianni 1991/1992, pp.224-226, ill.7. 


1. In a paper I presented at the Benaki Museum 
in June 1983 (unpublished), I dated the icon to the 
14th century. Baltoyianni 1985, p.49. Vassilaki 
1991, p.1213. 

. Lazarev 1967, 11.571. 

. Pallucchini op.cit, pl.X. 

. Op.cit., pl. XVII (in colour on the cover). 
. Op.cit., pl.I. 

. Chatzidakis 1969, ills.1-3 

. Pallucchini op.cit., pl. X. 

. Moschini-Marconi 1955, ill.13. 

. Op.cit., ill.12b. 
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21. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens, Byzantine Museum (Y501-"Y435). 
Dimensions: 0.70 x 0.66 m. 


15th century. 
Plates 41,42. 


This icon constitutes 
one of the earliest and 
most important exam- 
ples of the series of icons 
of the 15th century, the 
iconographic and stylis- 
tic elements of which 
still present a close affin- 
ity to the icons of the lat- 
er Palaeologan period. 

The representation of 
the Virgin with the Child half reclining in her arms 
is complemented by the two waist-length portraits 


of ‘angels, in an attitude of worship, within red 


chedallicns. The deep purple maphorion of the Vir- 
sin covers her head, shoulders and arms in multiple 


‘intricate folds, and varies somewhat from the type 
in its disposition, in that the sides are not crossed 


over high up on her breast. In our icon, the mantles 
visible side, edged with a narrow gold line on its re- 
verse side, is draped over the left shoulder and falls 
freely in front. Through its narrow opening in front 
of the breast, can be discerned the dark-coloured 
chiton with a gold border along the neckline. A very 
fine gold line is also drawn around the opening of 
the free right sleeve of the maphorion, from which 
emerges the Virgins hand with the long, tapering 
fingers. 

The colours, rich and muted in tone, distributed 
unevenly over the surface of the painting, range 
from the deep purple of the Virgins maphorion, 
which dominates the representation, through the si- 
enna — luminous in places, such as in the Child's 
himation, which shimmers with the glints of the 
complex gold brushstrokes — to the pale, greyish- 
white of the Child's chiton. Finally, there are rare 
touches of red (most probably cinnabar) in the 
Child's narrow, pleated sash, and in the ground of 
the medallions enclosing the busts of the angels. 

The link of this icon with older Palaeologan 
works can be seen not only in the manner in which 
it has been able to render, through classical means, 
the complex eucharistic and soteriological meaning 
of the representation, as shown in the interpretation 
of the icon's iconographic type. but also in its stylis- 
tic features, which present a kinship with the means 
of well-known Palaeologan icons. The comparative 
study of this icon, apposed to icon T1777 of the By- 
zantine Museum! (14th century), revealed that the 
translucent brown underpaint, over which have 


been painted wheat-coloured lights — more rapidly 
executed and with more painterly means in the lat- 
ter — have been repeated here in more convention- 
al forms. In spite of a certain dependence on icons 
of the Palaeologan period, the Virgin A501 , belong- 
ing to the Loverdos Collection of the Museum, dis- 
tances itself from these by the presence of other ele- 
ments, which assign it a place among the works of 
early Cretan workshops of the 15th century. Its lat- 
er date and Cretan origin are indicated by the sty- 
lised expression, the schematised luminous planes 
of the faces (typical of Cretan art and repeated in 
the same format throughout the 15th century) and, 
mainly, by the physiognomic affinity of the Virgin 
with the Kardiotissa no.T1582 of the Byzantine 
Museum (pl.54), signed by the well-known Cretan 
painter of the 15th century, Angelos. 

Our representation resembles the Kardiotissa of 
the Byzantine Museum in the structural elements of 
the composition as well: the wide base of the Vir- 
gin’s torso, the vertical outline of her figure on the 
right-hand side, and the diagonally-cut edging of 
her maphorion on the left bottom part are the same 
in both icons. 

Also of interest is the similarity of the icon with 
the Virgin and Child in the icon of the Kapsa 
monastery. where, as in our icon, the same full- 
bodied and strong colours are used, reminiscent of 
mural painting. Our representation shows a further 
affinity with the icon of the Kapsa Monastery in cer- 
tain of its particular features, such as the depiction 
of the two angels in red medallions, the unadorned 
haloes of the two figures — which in both icons are 
outlined by a series of consecutive dots — and the 
technique of rendering the lights on the chestnut- 
brown underpaint without any intermediate model- 
ling. 

The icon of the Kapsa monastery, more faithful 
to Palaeologan iconographic forms, appears to have 
been executed at an earlier date than our icon, 
which is characterised by a more obviously Cretan 
ethos, one already fully developed in the figures 
painted by Angelos, who is most probably a later 
painter than the artist of the Virgin of the Kapsa 
monastery. 


Bibliography: Baltoyianni 1992, p.219, 111.2. 


1. Sotiriou 1924, p.97. pl.8. Sotiriou 1931, p.79, 
ill.32. Sotiriou 1956, p.17, ill.XVIII. Chatzidakis 
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22. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Zakynthos, Museum (no. 113). 
Dimensions: 1.05 x 0.785 m. 


Second half of the 15th century. 
РІ.43 


The Virgin and Child of 
the Zakynthos Museum be- 
longs to the variant of the 
Glykophilousa, holding the 
Child in the position and at- 
titude of the reclining infant, 
which has been linked ty- 
pologically and semantically 
with the representation of 
the Christ Anapeson (see 
the introductory note on the 
type). 

It constitutes one of the most beautiful works of 
löth-century Cretan art, and reproduces the type 
using the exceptional technical resources of an im- 
portant Cretan workshop. The Child, reclining in 
his mothers arms, with his legs "riding" on her left 
arm and with his face against hers, holds his closed 
scroll upright on his right knee, and with his left 
hand appears to caress her chin. The Child is a stur- 
dy and compact figure, with amazingly broad 
shoulders and a strong neck; he lies back trustingly 
in his mothers arms and gazes at the viewer with a 
meditative and sorrowful expression. He wears the 
sleeved chiton, usual in this iconographic type, with 
a large opening in front of the breast, and a gold and 
crimson sash that tightly girds his waist. The deco- 
rative bands are missing from his shoulders, and his 
bright gold-threaded himation has fallen low down 
over his legs. Its pointed edge extends behind his 
back and flutters out to the right. Large gold sur- 
faces, dynamically applied. shine in complex shapes 
over his knees, referring us to similar elements 
which characterise the bright himation of the Christ 
Pantocrator of Zakynthos.' signed by Angelos. 

The Virgin is clad in a purple maphorion, the 
small triangular opening of which reveals a small 
part of her chiton, which reaches to above the base 
of the neck. The feature is repeated in the icon on 
the same theme, of the Loverdos Collection, no. 
A501 (pl.41). which is related physiognomically to 
the Kardiotissa by Angelos. It is repeated also in the 
icon of the same Collection no.292 (pl.44), and par- 
ticularly in the Chania icon,’ in which the chiton 





comes even higher up. A striking feature is the gold 


band bordering the Virgins maphorion along the 
edge of her head covering, in which the small lumi- 
nous gold planes of varying shapes are freely ap- 
plied, in an unexpected and painterly fashion. The 
same occurs in the simple gold band around the 
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edge of her chiton at the opening of the neck, where 
gold lights shine here and there, not always with the 
same intensity nor throughout the entire length of 
the band. The same elements, more conventional- 
ized and repeated on the same pattern, can be seen 
in the Virgin in a private collection in Rome (pl.2), a 
work by Andreas Ritzos, which, as we believe, re- 
produces an icon by Angelos. 

The Virgins eyes are narrow and slanting, re- 
sembling the shape of the eyes of the Kardiotissa by 
Angelos (pl.54), but their gaze is softer and the 
grief they express is deeper. The lighter-coloured 
brushstrokes which highlight the edges of the 
cheekbones create a deep triangular shape which, in 
a less expressive manner, can also be seen in the 
Rome icon. Also, at the point of the right cheek 
against which is pressed the face of the Child, a nar- 
row bright surface has been drawn, which, on the 
upper part, meets a smaller, triangular patch, start- 
ing from the inside of the eye. This complex pender- |, 


ing of the luminous planes of the face recalls. the | 


methods and artistic practices of Angelos. as they 
are more emphatically applied in the Glykapkilonsa 
of the church of the Prophet Elijah in Naxos: (pL.5). 
which we have attributed to this Cretan artist. 

Also recalling Angelos’ technique is the translu- 
cent underpaint (executed with thinned sienna), 
over which have been painted the bright surtaces of 
the flesh, The greenish, particularly translucent un- 
derpaint is also a characteristic feature of the well- 
known icon of the Pantocrator of Zakynthos. 

In spite of the close relationship between the Za- 
kynthos icon and Angelos’ work, other elements in- 
dicate that an artist of a later period has imitated 
and applied the artistic resources of the great 
painter. The deep sorrow in the expressions of both 
figures does not characterise the corresponding rep- 
resentations by Angelos, in which their grief is often 
expressed in a more contained manner. This is 
proven also by the sorrowful Kardiotissa (pl.54) of 
the Byzantine Museum, who appears to bear with 
dignified restraint the future Passion of her child. 
The same grave expression is also seen in the 
Glykophilousa in the church of the Prophet Elijah in 
Naxos, which conveys the same meaning. More- 
over, the particular physiognomic traits of the Vir- 
gin are not recognisable in any of the representa- 
tions of the Virgin by Angelos. Among the artistic 
means foreign to Angelos we might also mention 
the deep rosy colour of the Virgins face, which is 
not used by the Cretan artist of the first half of the 
15th century, On the other hand, icons by Andreas 
Ritzos, and particularly the enthroned Virgin of Pat- 
mos with the warm rosy-coloured flesh tones, do 
present this feature. 

One more element connects our icon with the 


painting of Andreas Ritzos. As has already been ob- 
served, the right hand of the Virgin, which rests on 
the Child's shoulder, is covered, all the way up to 
the base of the fingers by the free sleeve of her 
maphorion. The introduction of this element. which 
slightly varies the type (see introductory note), can 
also be observed in the icon that, at one time, had 
been located in Paris and had been attributed to An- 
dreas Ritzos.* 

From the latter elements, which are indicative ol 
the kinship of our icon with the painting of Andreas 
Ritzos, it would seem that we might safely ascribe 
the Zakynthos icon to a very good artist of the sec- 
ond half of the 15th century, who remains faithful 
to the artistic form of Angelos, while being aware, at 
the same time, of the innovations of Andreas Ritzos. 


23. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens, Loverdos Collection (no.292).' 
Dimensions: 0.45 x 0.33 m. 

15th century. 

Pl.4 


44, 


The Virgin is portrayed 
Mi as Glykophilousa, in the va- 
= riant showing the Christ 
| Child as a reclining infant. 
¡ The Virgin holds the Child 
| tightly in her arms on her 
| right, and inclines her head 
! deeply towards him. The 
m close embrace of the two fi- 
gures brings Christs face 
very close tó the face of his 
' mother, exerting a slight 
pressure on her right cheek, 

The Christ Child is depicted with outstretched 
legs, which are covered by his himation; his upper 
body is slightly raised. His right foot is turned up, 
with its sole towards the viewer. His left arm is bent 
upwards and with his left hand he appears to be ca- 
ressing the lower part of the Virgins face. In his 
right hand he holds a closed scroll upright on his 
thigh. He wears a deep blue chiton, open at the 
neck, tinged with a hint of green and adorned with 
small flowers and other shapes, formed by three 
dots - often disposed in triangles or around small 
circles. The himation, which covers only his legs. 
falls back behind the shoulders, its pointed end 
floating out. The garment is brick-coloured, with 
dense gold striations. The wide, pleated red sash 
around the upper part of his body is also gold- 
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streaked. The entire figure of the Infant is childlike, 
with rounded features, plump hands and full shoul- 
ders, 

Above, on the left and right, two small half- 
length angels are depicted in the attitude of adora- 
tion, their hands covered by their himation. 

Stylistically, the icon of the Loverdos Collection 
that we are examining follows the principles and 
methods of 15th-century* Cretan icon painting. The 
composition is compact and balanced, and displays 
the grave Cretan ethos, already familiar since the 
first half of the 15th century. For the most part, the 
representation, although faithful to the iconographic 
type. which it reproduces from an old Palaeologan 
model, shows its adaptation to the climate of Cretan 
art by the incorporation of a detail that is important 
in determining its particular character. As has al- 
ready been mentioned, in the icon of the Benaki 
Museum (pl.39) as well as in the Macedonian repre- 
sentations of the type, the hand of the Child that 
holds the scroll hangs free, and the scroll itself 
points downwards. 

In our icon, on the contrary, the Childs right 
hand is caught under his mothers. This detail, 
which contributes to the closed form of the compo- 
sition, calls attention to the faces of the two figures, 
thus making the representation less narrative and 
bringing it into accord with the principles of Cretan 
painting. We believe that this does not suggest the 
existence of a different prototype for the icon, but 
that the variation constitutes an initiative of a Cre- 
tan workshop of the early 15th century, elements of 
the painting of which, as we shall see, survive also 
in a later icon of ours. The modelling, especially 
that of the flesh,*also refers us to Cretan 15th-centu- 
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ry painting. The underpaint of the flesh becomes 
transparent, as the artist uses the raw greenish sien- 
na thinned (perhaps mixed with black), allowing 
the ochre-coloured preparation to show through. 
The lights — in a rosy ochre colour, without any 
outlines — are soltly effaced at the edges, thus 
gradually blending into the shaded parts. The edges 
of the lighted volumes are also softly modelled, 
without harsh defining lines, thus imparting to the 
light an other-worldly quality. This last element, 
which goes hand-in-hand with the manner of ren- 
dering the facial features only through the use of 
light, constitutes a well-known practice of the Cre- 
tan painters of the second half of the 15th century, 
applied mainly in the so-called Italo-Cretan paint- 
ings,‘ and showing the clear influence of late Gothic 
art. Similarly, with no drawn delineation and only 
through the use of light, are rendered also the long 
unarticulated fingers of the Virgins right hand, 
which are identical to the hands of the Virgin in im- 
portant Italo-Cretan icons of the second half of the 
15th century, such as the Virgin and Child of the 
Benaki Museum 1107 (pl.175).* Also indicative of a 
late Gothic influence is the overly emphasised grief 
in the countenance of the Virgin, who, however, re- 
tains the grave and austere expression characteristic 
of Cretan art. 

In spite of these elements, which appear to be 
determinative in dating the work to the second half 
of the 15th century, we observe in our icon other 
features connecting it with the painting of the first 
half of the century, and particularly with that of An- 
gelos.* Among the most interesting features point- 
ing to such a connection we might cite the manner 
in which the Child has been rendered morphologi- 
cally, and which is that used especially by Angelos 
in his icons of the Virgin Kardiotissa.” In particular, 
in the Kardiotissa of the Byzantine Museum 
(pl.54) the Child is portrayed with the same 
rounded features, the same plump hands, the artic- 
ulated fingers, the upturned chin and the bright and 
vivid expression of the Child of our icon, which 
here becomes even more marked. 

Similarities between the two paintings are also to 
be found in the portrayal of the Virgin. The two fig- 
ures are identical on many points - we note the 
same inclination and position of the heads, the same 
soft disposition and fluidity in the folds of the head 
covering (edged with the sinuous line of the gold 
band embellished with the same decorative pat- 
tern), the same dark eyes (with only very little of 
their whites showing), the same shapes in the lumi- 
nous surlaces of the two faces, the same expression 
and, above all, the same phsyiognomic traits. Other 
common features of both icons are the softly draped 
purple maphorion and the discreet, fine gold lines 
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on the edges of its sleeves, 

However, this similarity with the Kardiotissa by 
Angelos in the Byzantine Museum, which is so im- 
portant to the study of our icon, is not sufficient to 
enable us to attribute the work to the same painter, 
since there are also factors which suggest a dating to 
a later period. Nonetheless, this comparison is re- 
vealing and permits us to ascribe the prototype of 
the representation to this important painter of the 
first half ot the 15th century, who may also have 
been the one to have introduced the Cretan type 
originally. The possibility of such an hypothesis be- 
ing valid is supported by evidence provided by the 
comparison of all the icons of the group. 

Compared to the other icons of the series, it has 
been found that the icon of the Loverdos Collection 
which we are examining is connected iconographi- 
cally with icon A501 (pl.41), which is very close to 
the atmosphere and to the technique of Angelos in 


the Kardiotissa, icon of Chania, and to the tiva |. 


icons, nos.67 апа 69, of the Likhachev Collection. Tt 
differs on certain iconographic and stylisifo points | 
from the Paris icon, from that of the Benaki Must 
um bearing the contested signature of Emmanuel 
Lambardos (pl.45), and from the Virgin of Zakyn- 
thos (p1.43). All three of these works show an ico- 
nographic deviation from the type, in that the Vir- 
gins right hand is placed lower down on the Child's 
shoulder and is covered by her maphorion up to the 
base of her fingers. This difference in the position of 
the hand also necessitates a change in the disposi- 
tion of the folds of the Virgins maphorion at that 
point. Beyond this iconographic deviation, there are 
important differences, in the stylistic features as 
well, which do not coincide with those of our icon. 
There, the Virgins large eyes are filled by the large 
black irises, and their expression loses some of the 
vividness which characterises our icon. Also more 
conventionalised, there, are the other features of the 
two figures, and the more lustrous lights. All of 
these elements, however, are related to the painting 
of Andreas Ritzos,’ to whom, in fact, the Paris icon 
has been attributed. It is obvious, therefore. that 
these three icons derive from a prototype by An- 
dreas Ritzos, while the rest, among which must also 
be counted the icon of the Loverdos Collection, bear 
the mark of the hand of Angelos. 

This would suggest that the prototype of the 
Cretan representation of this iconographic type was 
created by Angelos, an earlier artist than Andreas 
Ritzos, since we know that Andreas Ritzos used An- 
gelos cartoons.” 

Moreover, this means that, if the dating of the 
icon of the Loverdos Collection to the second half of 
the 15th century is correct, Angelos’ prototype - 
most probably a particularly fine and admired one - 


continued to be reproduced at that time, in spite of 
the dynamic appearance оГа variant. created by the 
equally competent painter, Andreas Ritzos. 


1. The icon belongs to the small part of the D. 
Loverdos Collection which has not yet been handed 
over to the Byzantine Museum. It has been alloted 
number 292, under which it has been entered in the 
Catalogue of the Collection (see Papagiannopoulos- 
Palaios 1946, p.46. Baltoyianni 1191/1992, p.219, 
ill, 1). It has been included in the works of Michael 
Damaskinos, on the basis of the forged signature 
XEIP AAMAXKYNOY KPH...ADOI which appears 
on the lower gold border of the painting (see Xyn- 
gopoulos 1957, p.139. pl.38.2). The signature has 
been proven false following laboratory research car- 
ried out by Stavros Baltoyiannis, which was confir- 
med by the dating of the work to the 15th century. 
The first approach towards the attribution of the 
icon to a Cretan 15th-century workshop was made 
in a paper I presented to the Benaki Museum in 
Tune 1983. 


24.The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens, Benaki Museum (no.2984 ). 
Dimensions: 1.08 x 0.81 m. 


16th century. 
Plates 45, 46. 


The icon of the Benaki 
Museum constitutes one of 
the most important exam- 
ples of the Virgin Glyko- 
philousa with the reclining 
Infant, as it is reproduced 
after the 15th century. 
| The Virgin here, too, 

holds the Child on her right 
and, as in all the icons of 
this type, deeply inclines 
her head towards him. As 
in the other icons, Christ nestles in the arms of his 
mother in a half-reclining position, and presses his 
face to hers. He turns his gaze towards the viewer 
and with his left hand touches his mothers chin. 
He wears the chiton — embellished with florets — 
with which we are familiar from the other works of 
the series, and a pleated red sash, wound around 
his waist. His himation has, as always. dropped low 
down, covering both his legs. The sole of his right 
foot is turned towards the viewer. 

The icon reproduces all the elements of the 15th- 
century representation, and particularly the icono- 
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graphic scheme of the icon of the Zakynthos Muse- 
um (pl.43), and that of the same representation in 
the Paris icon, which has been attributed to the 
15th-century Cretan artist, Andreas Ritzos. The 
iconographic differences presented by these three 
icons concern only the position of the Virgin s hand 
on the Child's shoulder. 

The different positioning of the Virgin s hand al- 
so necessitates a change, at this point, in the dispo- 
sition of the maphorion, which now covers her hand 
to the base of her fingers. This iconographic devia- 
tion from the standard 15th-century iconography of 
the Virgin in the type under examination, we have 
attributed to an innovation, introduced as a result of 
the need to differentiate in some way a representa- 
tion which was reproduced in such large numbers. 

The icon of the Benaki Museum was known as a 
work of Emmanuel Lambardos, an attribution made 
on the basis of the inscription on the lower part of 
the painting in which the name of the well-known 
Cretan artist of the 16th century appears. The icon, 
which recently underwent restoration in the work- 
shops of the Benaki Museum, was cleared of later 
interventions, among which the inscription with the 
name of the painter, as a result of which the ques- 
tion of its assignment to a particular painter and pe- 
riod now lies open. 

In spite of the well-founded doubts as to its attri- 
bution to Emmanuel Lambardos' after the rejection 
of his signature, many of the stylistic features of the 
work are such that the icon might be assigned, 
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nonetheless, if not to Lambardos himself, certainly 
to the 16th century, a period during which the Cre- 
tan painters were still very familiar with the old and 
respected models, which they at times reproduced 
faithfully, without however being able to avoid the 
use of certain elements that betray the period of 
their production. Among the elements of the 16th 
century present in the Benaki Museum icon, we can 
recognise the harsh lines of the drapery of the gar- 
ments, and particularly the stiff, dark folds of the 
Virgin s maphorion, the edges of which are delineat- 
ed by with fine, sharp. off-white lights, as are also 
the semicircular shapes on her head covering. At 
the same time, there appear here harsh lines delin- 
eating the still almond-shaped eyes of the. Virgin, 
and two parallel red lines on her eyelids. These ele- 
ments, which were never absent from the treatment 
of the eyes in 15th-century works, are emphasized 
here. The modelling of the flesh, executed with su- 
perb technical skill, is rendered with dark brown 
underpaint, and the large lights on the edges of the 


25. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Rumania. Orthodox Patriarchate (no.3614). 
Dimensions: 0.76 x 0.54 m, 

First half of the 16th century. 

Plates 47,48. 


The adoption and con- 
ventionalisation by Cretan 
workshops of this icono- 
graphic type of the Virgin 
Glykophilousa with the re- 
clining infant, as a represen- 
tation of the Virgin of the 
Passion, is proved by the 
fact that representations of 
the same type and convey- 
ing the same meaning were 
reproduced in workshops 
outside Crete, as well. Although the Palaeologan 
model prevailed in Macedonian iconography, works 
dating after the 15th century, produced by local 
workshops in the neighbouring areas of Macedonia. 
follow the means and principles of the Cretan treat- 
ment of the type - always taking into consideration, 
of course, the spirit and atmosphere of the region in 
which they are reproduced. Among the most repre- 
sentative examples of the Glykophilousa with the 
reclining Infant created in the surrounding areas of 
Macedonia following Cretan 16th-century proto- 
types, is the Virgin of the Collection of the Orthodox 
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volumes lose their earlier translucency and cover à 
large surface with a rosy tint. 

On the basis of the above, we might attribute the 
icon of the Benaki Museum to a very good 16th- 
century Cretan workshop, not far removed in prac- 
tices and means from the workshop of the Lambar- 
dos family. 


Bibliography: Xyngopoulos 1936, pp.29-30, 
ill.13. Delivorrias 1980, pl.57. Ikonen, Bilder in Gold 
1993, no.59, p.230, pl.37 (Lechner). 


1. Regarding Emmanuel Lambardos, who lived 
and worked in Candia in Crete in the late 16th cen- 
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was also his nephew, see Kazanaki-Lappa 1981, 
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Patriarchate of Rumania, no.3614 (pl.47). 

Here, too, the Virgin is depicted as a Glykophi- 
lousa and in the variant that we are examining. She 
holds the Child in both her arms, and he caresses 
his mothers chin. As in all the Cretan icons of the 
group. the Christ Child wears a grey-blue chiton - 
without a floral decoration here - and a himation 
which falls about at the waist. 

The detail of the Virgins right hand over the 
Child s hand classes the icon among the sub-group 
of the type which, as has already been mentioned, 
reproduces an innovatory feature, which we have 
attributed to 15th-century Cretan workshops, and 
which we have seen in the two icons of the Lover- 
dos Collection (plates 41,44). and in the Zakynthos 
icon (pl.43), and which is present also in the two 
icons of the former Likhachev Collection. Despite 
the faithful reproduction of the type, the differences 
found when comparing the Rumanian icon on par- 
ticular points with the other icons of the series, indi- 
cate a later period and a local provenance. The more 
frugal artistic means of the icon, the Childs simpler 
chiton, painted a vivid grey-blue, and from which 
the floral decoration is missing, his less richly 
draped himation lacking the rich gold striations of 
the Cretan icons, the bright red maphorion of the 
Virgin with the black, dark, harsh folds, which has 
moved away from the usual deep purple, and also 
the Slavic inscriptions, attest to a provenance from a 
local workshop of the surrounding region of Mace- 


donia, which possesses the ability to faithfully re- 
produce a Cretan 15th-century icon. 

This view is confirmed by other particular fea- 
tures, such as the manner in which the two figures 
have been rendered, with the deep double curve un- 
der the small, round eyes, the dark lines delineating 
the facial features, the low forehead of the Child and 
the round black curls of his hair. Among the other 
features indicating a local workshop of the wider 
Macedonian area are also the pearl-lined bands on 
the cuffs of the Virgins sleeved chiton, which al- 
ready in the 15th century constitute a feature of the 
so-called Kastoria Workshop.‘ Alongside the above, 
the successfully executed faithful reproduction of 
the Cretan model indicates a high level of skill and a 
close acquaintance with the means ol Cretan art, 
which is encountered in the workshop known as the 
Serbian workshop of Krusedol.” well-known for its 
adherence to the Cretan prototypes, which it repro- 
duces not only in the well-known series of icons of 
the Deesis, dated to 1509-1512, but also in Ruman- 
ian religious monuments. Among the particular ele- 
ments characterizing the icons of the Deesis of 
Krusedol is the clear red used on the highlights of 
the flesh, or, at times, between the underpaint and 
the highlights.” an element which is found also in 
the technique employed in the treatment of the flesh 
in our icon. The comparison, on certain particular 


points, of the Virgin of the Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Rumania with the Krusedol icons has shown the 
former to be harsher in execution and more conven- 
tional in design than the latter, which most probably 
points to a Wallachian painter trained in an impor- 
tant workshop in Krusedol. 

On the basis of the foregoing correlation, we 
would date the icon to a period not far removed 
from that of the Krusedol Deesis, and certainly be- 
fore the middle of the 16th century. 

However, the important contribution offered by 
our icon to the study of this iconographic type is the 
inclusion in the representation of the element of the 
symbols of the Passion held in the hands of the 
small angel depicted above and to the right. The 
addition here of this important and significant detail 
proves that, even in provincial workshops of the 
16th century, this iconographic type of the Virgin 
with the reclining infant was identified with and con- 
veyed the meaning of the Passion. 


Bibliography: Etxóvecs тус̧ Povpaviag 1993. 
no.1, pp.40-41, plates on p.40 and 41. 
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Pl. 39. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.20). Athens. Benaki Museum. 14th century. 


Pl. 40. Detail of pl. 39 
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Pl. 42, Detail of pl. 41 
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Pl. 43. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.22). Zakynth 


Pl. 44. The Virgin Glykophilousa No. 23). Athens. Loverdos Collection. 15th century. 





Pl. 45. Emmanuel Lambardos, The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.24). Athens. Benaki Museum. 16th century. 


Pl. 46. Detail of pl. 45 
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Pl. 47. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no. 25). Rumania. Patriarchate. First half of the 16th century. 





PI. 48. Detail of pl. 47 





The Virgin " Kardiotissa" 


- " Virgin of the Passion‘. 


Observations on the origin and development of the type. 


The representation of the Virgin Kardiotissa and 
Child, one of the most beautiful variants of the Vir- 
gin Glykophilousa, has often incited researchers to 
study it more closely from the morphological and 
semantic point of view.' 

The new iconographic device which character- 
izes the type and which identifies the variation, is 
mainly that of the peculiar position and movement 
of the Child. The Virgin is portrayed in half length, 
wearing her dark purple maphorion, which covers 
her with its rich, wide folds. The Child is complete- 
ly turned towards the Virgin, with his back to the 
viewer; he appears almost suspended in space, as 
he is only just supported by his mothers arm - usu- 
ally the right one. With her left hand, she touches 
his shoulder. His head is thrown back, and it is now 
his neck and chin which press against her cheek. He 
wears a short-sleeved, usually grey-blue chiton. A 
wide red pleated sash runs down from his shoul- 
ders and tightly encircles his waist. His shiny gold- 
threaded himation has fallen low, leaving his right 
leg uncovered. Both his crossed legs hang towards 
one side, and from his upturned left sole dangles his 
loosened sandal. 

This variant of the Virgin Glykophilousa is used 
in a series of icons — mainly Cretan ones — of the 
15th century, the most important one (at least to 
date) being the Kardiotissa T1582 of the Byzantine 
Museum (pl.54) signed by the well-known Cretan 
painter, Angelos.* Another of the important exam- 
ples is an icon, also in the Byzantine Museum 
(T2322, pl.52), which is especially interesting by 
reason of its early date and its particular stylistic 
features.* Also dating to the 15th century is an icon 
on the same theme in the church of the Dormition of 
the Virgin in the village of Castro, on the island of 
Siphnos* (pl.53), as well as the Kardiotissa of the 
Zakynthos Museum." Among the later examples of 
the type, still in the climate of the 15th century, is 
the Kardiotissa on the iconostasis of the church of 
St. John in the Chora of Naxos” (pl.50), and the 
Glykophilousa from Corfu.* A fine icon, despite cer- 
tain later interventions which have damaged its 
painting, is that of the Loverdos Collection? (p1.56), 
now in the Byzantine Museum. Of the same type 
are also the Glykophilousa in the Malcove Collec- 
tion of the University of Toronto," and the icon on 
the same theme which was presented at the 
Antwerp Exhibition in 1988." 


Pl. 49. Detail of pl. 50. 


The representation was also painted in the 17th 
century, as we can see in icon T367 of the Byzantine 
Museum(pl.57), іп A150-2A149 of the Loverdos 
Collection,” and in the icon of a private collection. 
which came from Venice and which was signed in 
1661 by the Cretan artist of the period, Emmanuel 
Tzanes." 

The surname of " Kardiotissa" (H KAPAIOTH- 
CA) is borne by four works of this series: the icon 
by Angelos in the By-zantine Museum, that of Siph- 
nos, that of Naxos, and that of the Virgin by Em- 
manuel Tzanes, known as " The Lady Kardiotissa* 

In the icon by Tzanes, as we know, the Kardio- 
tissa is depicted holding the Child on her left." On 
the right, on the gold ground and approximately at 
the level of the Childs waist, has been painted a 
heraldic shield which has been identified as belong- 
ing to the Menganos family, and a votive inscription 
with the name of the donor, loannes Menganos. 
The icon bears the signature of Emmanuel Tzanes 
and the date 1661. The work was painted in Venice, 
which is proven not only by the fact that, at this 
time, the painter was already the parish priest of the 
church of Saint George of the Greeks" in that city 
and that the Menganoi had settled in Venice" after 
they had been forced to leave Candia when the city 
fell to the Turks,but also by elements presented by 
the icon itself. 

To the Menganos Kardiotissa were now added - 
above and on the left - two angels, coming towards 
the Virgin with their hands covered by their hima- 
tion. This iconographic feature was never present 
in the iconography of the Kardiotissa and consti- 
tutes a significant detail in terms of the origin of the 
icon. We know that a group of three small childrens 
figures, without haloes. appears. in the same posi- 
tion, in the "Krypti" Hodegetria of Saint George in 
Venice," a feature, as has been observed, that is 
unique and that had certainly constituted àn inte- 
gral element of this very important Palaeologan 
work since its creation. 

It is obvious that the familiarity of the painter, 
and most probably also of the donor of the icon, 
with the form and meaning of this representation, 
was responsible for the transfer of this iconographic 
detail to the new Kardiotissa, with different means 
but, we believe, with the same significance. 

It is worth noting that the old representation of 
the Kardiotissa is repeated here, in other respects, 
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competently and with absolute fidelity — even to 
the erroneous spelling KAPAIOTHCA, as it appears 
in the older icon of the series signed by Angelos. 
We must also point out that the new epithet of the 
Virgin, that of " The Lady Kardiotissa, which was 
now attached to the Venice icon, was not coined by 
Tzanes. Much earlier on. the representation had as- 
sumed. in the consciousness of the Cretans, the sur- 
name of " The Lady”. In the inventory of the move- 
able property of the Cretan monastery of Varsa- 
monero, drawn up in 1644, we read of "The other 
(icon) of the lady Kardiotissa", which is "in the cell, in 
the old quarters of the abbot, down below" * We learn 
thus, from this inventory, that the epithet of the Vir- 
gin was " Lady Kardiotissa', and, moreover, that in 
the Varsamonero Monastery there was an old icon 
of the Kardiotissa which was kept - perhaps for rea- 
sons of security - in the old quarters of the abbot 
‘down below". 

As has already been mentioned, an order for this 
icon was placed with Tzanes by a family of noble 
Venetians of Crete, who, what is more, were settled 
in Venice, where they would have been able to 
make their choice from among well-known Italian 
painters and splendid examples of Italian represen- 
tations. Nonetheless, they chose the Kardiotissa — 
with which they appear to have been very well ac- 
quainted — and a Cretan artist of their time who, as 
has been proved, was also very familiar with the 
type. This would signify, at the least, that there ex- 
isted an old and particularly respected icon, which 
continued to be venerated right up to Tzanes time 
by Latin nobles of Crete as well. 

Iconographically, as far as we know, the repre- 
sentation cannot be identified with a Palaeologan 
model, in spite of the iconographic relationship it 
has been claimed to have with the Virgin Pelagoni- 
tissa." Had there been a prototype presenting the 
same pictorial scheme, it would have closely resem- 
bled the standing Virgin Glykophilousa in the fresco 
next to the semi-cylindrical area of the apse ot the 
sanctuary, in the Parekklesion of the Monastery of 
the Chora? (Kariye Camii) in Constantinople (111.9), 
with which Angelos' Kardiotissa in the Byzantine 
Museum has a close affinity. Although presenting 
important iconographic differences, the 15th-centu- 
ry Kardiotissa appears at first sight to reproduce, 
with certain deviations, the type of the Virgin of the 
Monastery of the Chora. 

In the same fresco, the Virgin, also holding the 
Christ Child on her right, very close to her, deeply 
inclines her head towards him. The Child presses 
his face against his mothers, and has his back 
turned three quarters to the viewer. The differences 
which emerge from the comparison of the two rep- 
resentations relate mainly to the position of the 
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Christ Child's hands. as in the fresco of the Chora 
Monastery he raises only his right hand to grasp the 
edge of his mothers head covering, while his left 
holds a closed scroll. There is a difference. also. in 
the Virgins left hand. which supports the Child's 
leg. There, too, however, the Child s leg is bare. 

The Virgin of the Chora Monastery was painted 
near the apse of the Sanctuary and was, as has been 
observed, the parekklesions” most revered repre- 
sentation. From the position it occupied and from 
the intense expression of grief in the countenance of 
the two figures, it appears to have been connected 
semantically with the Passion of Christ and with the 
funerary iconography of its location. In spite of the 
differences it presents with the Kardiotissa, we be- 
lieve that the Virgin of the Kariye Camii is the 
source of the new type, enriched, now, with new el- 
ements, the origin of which must be sought else- 
where. 

The Virgin of the Kariye Camii is also the source 
from which originated another variant of the Glyko- 
philousa presenting a close affinity with the iconog- 
raphy of the Kardiotissa, as is proven by a second 
series of icons that have also been attributed to Cre- 
tan 15th-century workshops and which bear ele- 
ments borrowed as much from the representation of 
the Kariye Camii as from Angelos Kardiotissa. 
Among the best-known examples of this series we 
should mention: Our Lady of the Snows, in the 
Catholic church of the same name in the Chora of 
Naxos,? which has been considered a Kardiotissa 
(p1.60), the icon in the 1980 auction at бойһеБу 5 in 
London (Cat.no.78). which was presented at the 
Charleroi Exhibition in 1982,” three icons from the 
former Likhachev Collection, now in the Hermitage 
Museum? (15.8.1011), the Virgin of the former 
Nikolenko Collection, and one other icon which 
was auctioned in June 1981 at Sotheby's in London 
(Cat.no.61). 

In spite of the iconographic similarities with our 
representation which all the above icons evidence. 
they nonetheless differ considerably from it and ap- 
pear to depend more on the Virgin of the Kariye 
Camii, In these, the most important element of the 
type — the back-tilted head of the Child — is ab- 
sent, and they never show the Childs two hands 
uplifted as in a last prayer. 

The position and attitude of Christ in the 
Glykophilousa Kardiotissa - hands raised, head 
flung back, his back towards the viewer, his bare 
leg, upturned sole and loose sandal - are not acci- 
dental and are not connected, we believe, with any 
happy, carefree moments of the Child's life," which, 
at any rate, the profoundly sorrowful expression on 
the faces of the two-figures certainly does not sug- 
gest. On the contrary, the iconography in which the 


Christ Child is depicted in a similar pose is to be 
found in representations, the meaning of which is 
linked to the foreshadowing of the future Passion ol 
the newborn Babe, his agony. and his mothers sor- 
row for him. The dogmatic element of the future 
Passion of the newborn Child is clearly indicated, in 
iconography also, since the early post-iconoclastic 
years. and is already charged with emotive connota- 
tions, which stem from homilies and hymns of the 
period before the iconomachy, or from its contem- 
porary literature. In particular, the Kontakion of 
Romanus the Melodist "Ес туу Pévvnorv”,* consti- 
tutes a characteristic example of the influence exert- 
ed by such religious and literary works. In the Kon- 
takion, his future Passion and his mothers lament 
are described by Christ himself. There is nothing to 
preclude the supposition that the appearance of the 
Cross within a circle shown above the scene of the 
Nativity of Christ at Castelseprio” is an allusion to 
the future sacrificial death of the newborn Babe in 
the manger, which is later expressed in a clearer and 
more eloquent manner.” 

We believe that the same meaning is now ex- 
pressed in the Kardiotissa, with elements borrowed 
from corresponding representations which have also 
been linked with the Childs future sacrifice. From 
the cycle of Christs childhood years, among the 
representations which have also been interpreted as 
indicative of the Childs fear of his future Passion, is 
the Flight into Egypt, an episode which in the West 
has been included, since the 14th century, among 
the Seven Sorrows of the Virgin del Cuore.” 

In Byzantine iconography. the representation of 
the Flight into Egypt is a frequent theme. The Vir- 
gin is pictured, usually, riding on the donkey s back 
and holding the Child on her knees, both figures 
usually being portrayed frontally.* In examples of 
the middle Byzantine period which, as has been 
said, follow a Constantinopolitan prototype — in 
the manuscript of the Bibliothèque Nationale in 
Paris Par. Gr.74,% for instance, or in the mosaic of 
Monreale*— the Child is borne by Joseph on his 
shoulders. Concomitantly, however, he is depicted 
in profile and with his legs crossed? and bare, while 
the Virgin is portrayed as a Galaktotrophousa — as 
in the 12th-century Byzantine icon in the Sinai” 
monastery Gll.3b) — in accord with iconographic 
schemes which have also been connected semanti- 
cally with the Passion." But the same iconographic 
representation of the Child with his arms uplifted 
— as though hanging from his mothers neck — had 
already been used at Kilislar in Cappadocia.* This 
revealing position of the Child in the fresco of the 
Flight into Egypt at Kilislar remains rare, of course, 
among the representations of this theme, which are 
not very frequent, at this time, anyway. 


In Western art, the "hanging Child" in his moth- 
ers arms, with his back turned to the viewer, ap- 
pears with the scene of the Flight into Egypt in a 
marble relief from Venice in the Berlin Museum? 
dated to the 13th century. The marble relief. from 
which a piece is missing on the right, preserves the 
three main figures of the episode, as is described in 
St. Matthews Gospel (2:13). The Virgin and Child, 
riding on the donkeys back, strongly recalling the 
Entrance into Jerusalem, are shown coming from 
the right. Their guide on the journey to Egypt is 
Joseph, depicted in a standing position in front and 
with his face slightly turned backwards. The Virgin 
holds in both arms the naked Child. who, as in the 
representation of the Kardiotissa, has his back tur- 
ned to the viewer and rests his chest, head and both 
arms on the Virgins breast, tightly grasping the 
edge of her veil with his right hand. The childish 
head here is seen from the back, while his face is 
turned towards his mothers breast. The relief has 
been connected iconographically and stylistically 
with the representation of the same episode on the 
well-known stone relief from the Capella Zeno in 
St. Marks, in Venice, where the Flight into Egypt is 
depicted above the scene of the Nativity^ Gll.4b). 
The Virgin is once again pictured as a Brephokra- 
tousa, on the donkey which carries her and the Child 
to Egypt, in compliance with the angels command 
to Joseph. The Child is now in a more inclined posi- 
tion in his mothers arms and is clad only in his chi- 
ton, which, as in the Kardiotissa, leaves his bent 
right leg uncovered. He turns towards the Virgin 
and appears to be holding tightly, with his left hand 
only, to her closed maphorion. 

Finally, the Flight into Egypt appears in the 
same iconographic form in the mosaic in the Baptis- 
tery of St. Mark in Venice“ (ill.41), in а representa- 
tion that now displays more clearly the features it 
has in common with the Kardiotissa by Angelos. 
The entire scene is now rendered with the Virgin 
again seated on the white donkey. which is now 
shown moving towards the right. The group is led 
by Josephs young son, Jacob. who has already 
passed through the gates of a large city, with Joseph 
following behind. The Virgin holds the Child in 
both arms and, without as yet assuming entirely the 
iconographic features of a Glykophilousa, deeply in- 
clines her head towards him. While he, seated in 
her lap. looks up at her, his back again turned to- 
wards the viewer. Both his arms are raised and he 
holds on to both edges of his mothers maphorion. 
His face can now be seen, as he slightly turns his 
head to the left. He is clad on the upper part of his 
body only in his short-sleeved chiton, as his hima- 
tion has fallen about his waist, in the same way as in 
the representation of the Kardiotissa. 
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The Flight into Egypt, according to the brief ac- 
count in St. Matthews Gospel and the detailed ref- 
erences in the Arabic apocryphal gospel, is connect- 
ed with Herods decision to slay all the male in- 
fants, after the departure of the Magi, who returned 
home along a different route, without informing 
him of the Child's whereabouts, as they had promi- 
sed to do. 

On the other hand, the warning to Joseph "in a 
dream" to take the Child and his mother and flee to 
Egypt in the middle of the night, is interpreted by 
the texts of the Fathers of the Church once again as 
an allusion to the future Passion of the Child, which 
is foreshadowed by the Flight into Egypt and the 
Massacre of the Innocents. ("Much of what happened 
then did foreshadow that which was to befall in the future 
thus (did he sit) on an ass5 colt..." according to the 
teachings of St. Chrysostom.‘) In the episode of the 
Flight into Egypt is also rendered the entire mean- 
ing of the Incarnation and the soteriological sense of 
the Passion of Christ, according to Theophanes Ker- 
ameus.: "Thus, the Economy of the Incarnation, begun 
in humility and magnanimity, did end also in magnanimi- 
ty. For, as here, too, were plottings and seekings and 
flight, with defence to be found in no place, so, at the end, 
were staves and torches and swords and scourgings and 
mocking and, at last, the Cross". The same reference 
regarding the prefiguration of the Passion of Christ 
is made in the texts of the Fathers of the Church 
with reference to the Massacre of the Innocents in 
which, according to St. Gregory the Theologian: 
"One thing thou shouldst abhor of the events which did 
surround the birth of Christ, the massacre of the infants by 
Herod, and yet, more shouldst thou feel shame for the fore- 
sacrifice of the new sacrifice of Christ, when the time was 
соте",% 

The relationship between these two events іп 
time, meaning and consequence, is expressed picto- 
rially in Byzantine and Western iconography, 
where they are often incorporated in the scene of 
the Nativity, or, whenever they are depicted indi- 
vidually, are always to be found in close proximity 
to such a scene. Moreover it is not rare to find in 
these representations certain semeiological elements 
suggestive of this relationship. 

One of the elements, indicative of a relationship 
between the Flight into Egypt, the Massacre of the 
Innocents and the Kardiotissa, is once again the po- 
sition of the Child, which is now also to be seen in 
representations of the Massacre of the Innocents. 

In the iconography of the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, among the individual episodes of the Byzan- 
tine representation, can be recognised a figure of a 
woman holding a child, whose head is tilted back- 
wards, his back turned to the viewer, while his arms 
are often uplifted. Among the oldest examples of 
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this iconographic application, which, as we have 
seen, is also to be found in representations of the 
Flight into Egypt and which characterises the Kar- 
diotissa, is the 11th-century miniature in the Tetrae- 
vangel Laur.V1.23,f.7r.* In the West, the same fig- 
ure is often depicted both in paintings and in stone 
reliefs. 

The sturdy child, with his hands lifted up onto 
his mothers shoulders, his head and body turned 
towards her and his bare right leg bent, appears in 
the relief representation on the exterior tympanum 
(above the doorway of the northern transept) in the 
cathedral of Notre-Dame in Paris.“ There the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents comes before the Flight into 
Egypt . which is shown immediately following. It is 
worth mentioning that the last figure in the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents, which is the mother and 
child in an attitude expressing agony and fear, is 
depicted exactly alongside the Virgin of the Flight 
into Egypt (there, too, on a donkey) and without 
any separating element intervening between them 
or any other figure. The two mothers are now very 
close but back to back, as the Virgin moves away to- 
wards the right. The woman of the Massacre of the 
Innocents is turned to the left and towards the fully 
armed soldier, who tries to bend back the infants 
neck to make his terrible task easier. 

The same episode, now strongly emphasized, 
continues to be pictured throughout the 14th and 
15th centuries in the West, - especially in Tuscan art 
— in several variations, and always in the fore- 
ground and to the right of the central vertical axis of 
the composition.“ 

In Palaeologan painting the representation of the 
Massacre of the Innocents is developed in a complex 
pictorial scheme and thus it is applied also in the 
Brontochion at Mystras.? It is now painted, here, 
together with a host of other episodes deployed,cir- 
cularly, on a dome of its chapel. In this masterly 
composition. which apparently illustrates a particu- 
lar descriptive text — perhaps the Homily of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa‘— the mother and child, in the 
closest possible iconographic relationship with the 
Christ of the Kardiotissa, appear in front of the open 
doorway. The child is almost suspended in his 
mothers arms, his arms are open and he is turned 
towards her. As the executioner prepares for the 
killing, he pulls the child's head back by the hair. 
This last detail, which repeats in a more realistic 
way the same episode of the 11th-century miniature 
of manuscript Laur. VI.23, we now believe inter- 
prets the strange position of the Child's head in the 
representation of the Kardiotissa. 

The scene is also present in the mosaic cycle of 
the Kariye Camii," and is depicted there in the exo- 
narthex, where it assumes a completely symbolic 


and funerary character. The familiar female figure 
is alone on the southern side of the western tympa- 
num, with the child deeply concealed ín her mapho- 
rion. Of the iconography of the scene only the back- 
ward inclination of the child's head has been re- 
tained. 

From the foregoing. we conclude that this posi- 
tion of the child, which is applied in the Flight into 
Egypt and in the Massacre of the Innocents, was a 
familiar element in the semeiology of the future sac- 
rifice of the infant Christ. Besides, the same pose is 
also used to convey a similar meaning in the por- 
trayal of the young Isaac, in the representation of 
the Sacrifice of Abraham.” 

But the most revealing clue as regards this icono- 
graphic relationship is offered in the apocryphal text 
of the Martyrdom of St. Matthew,” in which Christ 
appears to the apostle in the form of the infants singing 
praises in paradise. We can also see there the identifi- 
cation of the Child of the Kardiotissa with the in- 
fants of Herod's Massacre of the Innocents. A simi- 
lar content must be sought in the iconography of the 
Palaeologan representation of the full-length Virgin 
in the mural of the Parekklesion of the Chora Mona- 
stery (ill.9), in which, as we have said, many of the 
iconographic elements of the Kardiotissa are already 
present. In the new variant of the Glykophilousa 
bearing the epithet of ` Kardiotissa" the creator of 
the type appears to have used the same theme of the 
Virgin of the Chora Monastery, which he alters 
slightly, giving it a more realistic form, with a more 
explicit reference to the relationship with the future 
Passion of the Child and evoking the sacrifice of the 
infants in the Massacre of the Innocents. 

The artist appears to have been closely familiar 
with the Virgin of the Chora Monastery, as is 
proven by the representation of Angelos’ Kardiotis- 
sa, in which the same expression of the Palaeologan 
representation (ill.9) is reproduced, together with 
the same physiognomic features and exactly the 
same ethos. The latter elements lead to further hy- 
pothetical assumptions regarding the origin of the 
type of the Kardiotissa, which seems to have been 
created by Angelos himself. 

The artistic principles of the representation, 
which are defined as Palaeologan on the basis of its 
close relationship with the Virgin of the Kariye 
Camii and with the Massacre of the Innocents of the 
Brontochion, are combined with new iconographic 
elements, which have been located in at least two 
relief representations in the church of St. Mark in 
Venice, as well as in the mosaic of the Flight into 
Egypt in the Baptistery of the same church. 

This very familiar combination, in which the 
Palaeologan elements predominate, and which ap- 
pears in the early works of 15th century Cretan 


painting, places the creation of the type of the Kar- 
diotissa in the first half of the 15th century - which 
also happens to be the period to which the Kardio- 
tissa by Angelos in the Byzantine Museum also be- 
longs. 

The use of particular elements borrowed trom a 
particular church in Venice might perhaps have 
been considered surprising, had not the latest infor- 
mation gleaned from Venetian records revealed that 
a certain painter, living in Angelos’ time, and work- 
ing in Candia, Crete, up to at least 1422, had signed 
a document in Venice as "magister artis musaice in ec- 
clesia Sancti Marci”. 

Nikolaos Philanthropinos, the signatory of the 
document from which it appears that he was work- 
ing at this time on the mosaics of St. Marks in 
Venice. and whose status as a well-known artist is 
confirmed by other archival evidence“ as well, was 
receiving orders from Venetian nobles in Crete to 
paint not only large altarpieces but also the curtains 
of their mansions. This means that he was already 
an established artist before his attested stay in 
Venice and his participation in the work on the mo- 
saic decoration of St. Marks; in fact, nothing pre- 
cludes the supposition that both he himself and oth- 
er contemporary artists had already worked on 
these mosaics in the past. This also means that the 
new elements which the painter of the Kardiotissa 
added, to the Palaeologan representation familiar to 
him from the Parekklesion of the Chora monastery, 
in order to create this iconographic type, and which 
have been located in representations which come 
from, or are related to, 5t. Marks in Venice, might 
actually have originated directly from this impor- 
tant monument, on which, as we now know, Cretan 
artists of the first half of the 15th century — the pe- 
riod in which the Kardiotissa was painted — also 
worked. 

Besides. a similar iconographic scheme, very 
close morphologically to the Glykophilousa Kardio- 
tissa, appears to have been experimented with also 
in the West, most probably in the workshops of the 
Crusaders. It survives in an icon from Mt. Sinai ex- 
hibiting features clearly borrowed from Venetian 
painting (ill.5). We believe the Sinai icon, despite 
the close iconographic relationship it presents with 
the Cretan representation, to be only an iconograph- 
ic parallel of the latter, which was later developed to 
form a related type well-known from a large series 
of 15th-century Cretan icons (see interpretative note 
on the parallel type ot the Kardiotissa). 

The Glykophilousa of Mt. Sinai* holds the Child 
on her left, with his legs extended and covered by 
his himation resting on her right arm, and her lett 
hand supporting his waist. The Christ Child here, 
too. turns his back towards the viewer, but brings 
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his face close to hers in accord with the established 
form of the Glykophilousa. His two arms are now 
lifted up high, but his left hand touches his mothers 
face, as in a variant of the Byzantine Virgin and 
Child in which the Child's hand is under her chin 
(see icon T137 of the Virgin in the Byzantine Muse- 
um, which has been considered to be the source 
from which derives the Cretan type of the Virgin 
with the reclining Child, also examined here). He is 
clad in a golden-green chiton and an himation which 
has fallen about his waist; however, the usual pleat- 
ed sash and the bands on the shoulders are absent. 

Stylistically the representation is connected with 
certain 13th-century icons of the Mt. Sinai mona- 
stery, which have been characterised as crusader™ 
icons. At the same time it contains elements indicat- 
ing its provenance from a later, most probably ear- 
ly-14th-century, workshop. The icon presents par- 
ticular affinities with the diptych of St. Procopius 
from Mt. Sinai," in which can be observed identical 
physiognomic traits, such as the Virgins long nose, 
forked at the base and curving at the end and be- 
coming narrower at the level of the eyes; her large 
almond-shaped eyes with the irises rendered in 
three colours; and her delicately-drawn mouth with 
the double-tipped outline of the upper lip. All these 
have their parallels in the Virgin of the Sinai dip- 
tych. Of the corresponding elements in the Child we 
may note there the equally large eyes, which now 
have a marked slant, and the tuft of his hair which 
falls in the same way as in the Sinai icon. Among 
the remaining features of the icon which present a 
kinship with the diptych of St. Procopius (dated to 
the last quarter of the 13th century), we note the 
gem-studded coloured outlines of the haloes of the 
two figures, which are particularly rich in the Sinai 
diptych and manifestly simpler in our icon. 

As to the differences which emerge from the 
comparison of the two works, these relate mainly to 
the exceedingly complex rendering of all the ele- 
ments in the Sinai diptych. There, the shapes of the 
eyes are complex in colour and form, in outlines 
and lights, while they are considerably simplified in 
our icon; the intricate spiralling brush-strokes of the 
left ear in the Sinai diptych are here limited to a 
simple outline, with a small spherical end at the tip 
of the earlobe - a pictorial device that survives in 
I5th-century icons. The most important difference, 
however, between our icon and the Sinai diptych is 
to be seen in the different expressions on the faces; 
the quick and lively glance in the Sinai icon now be- 
comes heavy with a deeper grief, which is indicative 
of the later date of the work — clearly later than the 
end of the 13th century, the period of the Sinai dip- 
tych. 

In summing up. we would tend to include the 
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Sinai icon in an iconographic scheme which follows 
a parallel course to that of the Kardiotissa. as is 
proven by the combination of elements which. for 
the most part, are applied in the group of icons, the 
most ancient of which is the Virgin of the Snows in 
Naxos. We would date it later than that of the Sinai 
diptych, and certainly later than the stone relief in 
Berlin (ill.6) and the mosaic of the Flight into Egypt 
of the Baptistery of St. Mark's in Venice (ill.4a). in 
which the first elements of the Kardiotissa and of its 
parallel forms appear. 

Lastly, of the surviving works on the theme of 
the Kardiotissa, the icon by Angelos in the Byzan- 
tine Museum and the Glykophilousa T2322 of the 
same Museum (pl.52) constitute, as their stylistic el- 
ements show, the oldest examples of the type. We 
consider Angelos' icon to be a mature work of the 
artist and certainly later than his Palaeologan icon of 
the Prophet Elijah in the church of the same name in 
the Chora of Naxos (ill.14).* Unfortunately, we do 
not know the date of this very important icon. It is 
certain, nonetheless, that it was executed at a time 
when the artist was not producing a large number 
of works, because it constitutes an original work 
and one that is not easily repeatable. On the con- 
trary, the Kardiotissa of the Byzantine Museum ap- 
pears to be a theme with which the artist is very fa- 
miliar and conversant, and which he renders - al- 
ways speaking in relation to the Prophet Elijah in 
Naxos - with a certain conventionality, which per- 
haps is a result of its frequent reproduction. 

If there are no remaining doubts as to the identi- 
fication of the artist with Angelos Akotantos. then 
we shall consider that, in 1436, a period in which 
the latter visits Constantinople - as he mentions in 
the will which he prepares in view of his journey*- 
he is already a mature painter. 

If we date the Kardiotissa taking 1436 as the ter- 
minus ante quem, we shall not be very far from the 
period in which was painted the Glykophilousa 
12322 of the Byzantine Museum (pl.52) which, on 
the basis of its stylistic features, has been dated to 
the beginning of the 15th century. 

Icon T2322 of the Glykophilousa - of the same 
type as the icon by Angelos - bears no surviving in- 
scription with the surname " Kardiotissa" but a later 
inscription with the surname "Н TTANTON EPIIHC" 
(i.e. EAIIIC) ("Тһе Hope of All"). The stylistic fea- 
tures of the icon, which date it to the beginning of 
the 15th century, are not related to those of the Kar- 
diotissa by Angelos. On the contrary, the icon pre- 
sents elements of Western painting, which, mo- 
reover, are feebly executed. It also presents weak- 
nesses in the drawing, particularly in the Virgins in- 
expressive hands and in the lack of assurance in the 
rendering of the eyes. 


The work is certainly not more important than 
the Kardiotissa by Angelos, and surely not the pro- 
totype. Moreover, its particular elements are not re- 
peated in any of the surviving works on the theme 
of the Kardiotissa. The representation by Angelos, 
on the other hand, is repeated faithfully in all the 
works on the same theme, which have even retained 
the incorrect spelling of his own inscription, which 
reappears in the time of Emmanuel Tzanes, who al- 
so faithfully copies the same representation. 

In conclusion, we would say that the Glyko- 
philousa T2322 of the Byzantine Museum consti- 
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26. Angelos: 

The Virgin Glykophilousa 

H KAPAIOTHCA (" The Kardiotissa") 
Athens, Byzantine Museum (T1582) 

Dimensions: 1.21 x 0.965 m. 


Secand half of the 15th century. 
Plates 54, 55. 


On a gold, meticulously 
elaborated ground and on 
a slightly dug-out panel 
which creates a low, raised 
frame (also gilded), is port- 
rayed a variant of the Vir- 
gin Glykophilousa. Among 
its main iconographic cha- 
racteristics we note espe- 
cially the position of the 

== жола Child, who appears to be 
hanging unsupported in his mothers arms. He is 
turned towards the Virgin, with his back to the 
viewer, his arms raised high and his head flung 
back. His legs, which are crossed, hang to the right. 
His sandal falls from the upturned sole of his left 
foot. His right leg is bare to above the knee. His 
gold-threaded himation falls about his waist. He 
wears an almost diaphanous, grey-white short- 
sleeved chiton embellished with flowerets, alternat- 
ing with a decoration of three dots forming a cross. 
A wide gold-red sash comes down from his shoul- 
ders and is bound around his waist. The Child is 
large and sturdily-built, but his features are babyish. 

In its other elements, the representation remains 
faithful to the iconographic form of the Glykophi- 
lousa, as the Virgin deeply inclines her head to- 
wards the Child, although she no longer presses her 
face against his chubby cheek but against the inside 
of his neck. She wears the usual dark purple ma- 
phorion, draped over a dark, almost black fillet. 
Painted in dark tones, and almost in shadow. are the 
two half-length, miniature angels depicted on the 
upper part of the icon. The Christ Child's bright hi- 
mation and his red-gold sash stand out against the 
dark purple tones which predominate in the repre- 
sentation. The entire theme exudes austerity and 
deep sorrow. A certain number of attempts to 
change the atmosphere of the work by the addition 
of elaborate gold complements, such as the very fine 
gold outlines on the edges of the sleeves of the Vir- 
gins maphorion, the wide gold band which follows 
the sweep of her head-covering and emerges once 
again below the shoulder, the gold fringe in the 
same place, and the particularly elaborate "stars" 
nonetheless lead back to a formal and hieratic at- 
mosphere. Neither figure is surrounded by a halo. 
We believe that the latter element must not be con- 
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sidered an omission or negligence on the part of the 
artist who, in other respects, renders the subject 
with meticulous care and great skill. On the con- 
trary, we consider that it is related to the meaning of 
the representation, which is connected with a specif- 
ic prefiguration of the future Passion of the Child, 

As we know, the icon bears the signature of the 
painter Angelos and constitutes one of the most im- 
portant examples of early Cretan art. The painters 
signature, which is quite discreet, in the simple 
form: XEIP ATTEAOY, without a date or other in- 
dication, leaves the subject itself untouched, as it is 
barely visible on the narrow red frame on the bot- 
tom part of the icon. Above and on the right side of 
the Virgin's shoulder, in red capitals, can be read the 
epithet given to the Virgin of the representation: H 
KAPAIOTHCA, an epithet which is repeated with 
the same erroneous spelling in later icons on the 
same theme.' 

The manifestly grave atmosphere of the entire 
representation and the particular and most probably 
significant iconographic elements it contains — 
which have been used elsewhere, as well, in a man- 
ner declarative of the prefiguration of Christs Pas- 
sion - connect the icon semantically with Christs fu- 
ture sacrificial death, as this is foreshadowed in 
scenes of his childhood years (see introductory note 
on the iconographic type). The first interpretative 
approach to this highly affective subject reveals this 
connection. 

The new elements related to the Passion that are 
now added to the iconography of the Virgin Glyko- 
philousa, apart from the Childs bare leg, his up- 
turned sole, loose sandal, and his himation falling to 
the waist, are his raised arms and, especially, the 
position of his head, which is flung back, leaving his 
bare neck exposed and strongly emphasised. 

This particular iconography, which was used in 
the representations of the Flight into Egypt and in 
the Massacre of the Innocents (see introductory note 
on the type), is repeated here with the same mean- 
ing. Moreover, the same position of the Child - a fa- 


‘ miliar feature pertaining to the semeiology of the 


Future sacrifice of the infant Christ - has also been 
used in the similarly prefigurative* representation of 
the Sacrifice of Abraham, where the young Isaac lets 
his head fall back, exposing his bare neck.* 
Stylistically, the icon belongs among the works 
of Angelos maturity, as the representation, judging 
from its conventionalised elements, does not appear 
to have been attempted for the first time. Indeed, 
the whole manner in which it has been rendered — 
its confident, unhesitant execution — speaks of the 
artists past experience on the same subject. which 
he reproduces competently and expertly. The famil- 
iar elements, such as the Virgins hands, used else- 


where by the same painter in the same form, the 
manner in which her head-covering has been ren- 
dered, and which is similar to that of the Naxos 
Glykophilousa that we have attributed to Angelos, 
the Virgins facial features which refer us to well- 
known Palaeologan works, such as the Virgin in the 
Parekklesion of the Monastery of the Chora (Kariye 
Camii), are repeated here in a drier and more 
stylised manner. But the new elements of the type, 
such as the movement and attitude of Christ, are al- 
so indicative of carefully elaborated iconographic 
formulas by the same artist, which have left him 
free to work in an advanced and painterly manner. 
The difficulties in the handling of the fallen hima- 
tion have here been overcome, albeit with some lack 
of assurance still, observable in the not quite fully 
developed pointed edge of the garment, as it touch- 
es the lower frame of the icon. 

The conventionalisation of the representation is 
also apparent in the modelling of the flesh and, es- 
pecially, in the Virgins face. The lighted parts form 
a single triangular shape, a feature since established 
in all the Virgins of the Cretan school, while the 
fine, calligraphic brushstrokes on the edges of the 
volumes seem to have lost something of their 
strength and effectiveness. 

The comparison of these with the solid luminous 
lines, the daring hatched brushstrokes and the free, 
painterly rendering of the Naxos Glykophilousa 
(pl.5) — features which become even more notice- 


27. The Virgin Glykophilousa 

H KAPAIOTHCA (" The Kardiotissa") 
Siphnos, Castro, Church of the Dormition of the Virgin. 
Dimensions: 1.13 x 0.98 m. 


15th century. 
РІ.58. 


The Virgin is depicted 
as a Glykophilousa, follo- 
wing the pattern of the 
Kardiotissa variant by An- 
gelos in the Byzantine Mu- 
seum (pl.54). She now 
holds the Child on her lett, 
as does the Naxos Kardio- 
tissa (pl.50), most proba- 
bly in compliance with the 
demands of a special com- 
mission, which required an icon for the left side of 
the iconostasis, and in order to avoid the two figures 
turning their backs to the main icon of Christ which, 
as we know, is placed on the iconostasis on the right 
side. 





able in the icon of the Prophet Elijah in the same 
church (111.14) — distance the Kardiotissa from the 
older, Palaeologan-style works by Angelos, placing 
itin a period in which the artist was under the pres- 
sure of a great demand, with a resulting standardis- 
ation of the work produced. 


Bibliography: Sotiriou 1955, p.32, pl XXX. 
Xyngopoulos 1957, p.170. Chatzidakis 1979a, pp. 
223-224. N. Chatzidaki 1983, no.1, p.17, pl.1. Ha- 
dermann-Misguich 1983, p.11, 111.6. From Byzan- 
tium to El Greco 1987, no.35, p.170, pl.35 (N. 
Chatzidaki). Holy Image, Holy Space 1988, no.44, 
pp.203-204, pl.44 (N. Chatzidaki). 


1. The same epithet is borne by other representa- 
tions of the Virgin. as in the Blachernitissa type in 
the apse of the church of the Virgin Kerá, Lasithi 
(Borboudakis 1971, p.528, pl.544a) and elsewhere 
(Mastoropoulos 1983, pp.129-131). 

2. See note 51, in the introductory text on the 
Virgin Kardiotissa - Virgin of the Passion. 

3. See note 51, op.cit. 


As regards its other elements, the icon faithfully 
follows the iconography of the type, with the faces 
of the two figures very similar to the conventional 
form of the Glykophilousa, showing the Child with 
his back to the viewer, his arms uplifted and his legs 
crossed. His left leg is bare and from his upturned 
sole hangs his loosened sandal. Above. in medal- 
lions, on the right and left, two angels are depicted 
in an attitude of worship. 

Of the original painting of the medallions only 
the lower part has been preserved, while the faces of 
the angels have been painted over the damaged and 
later repaired, area. A more recent intervention on 
the icon is also visible on the right hand of the Vir- 
gin, where the cuffs of her sleeved chiton and a 
large part of the hand (up to the base of her fingers) 
have been replaced by later painting and on later 
wood. over the damaged section. 

On the bottom part of the icon, on the narrow red 
border, can be read the donors prayer: AEHCIC 
TOY AOYAOY TOY ӨЕОҮ MA(KAPIOY) MON- 
AXOY TOY XOPEYTOY KA... 

The signature of the artist had been inscribed on 
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the right of the painting; today, only a part survives 
of the word XEI(P) without the artists name. 

Stylistically the icon presents an affinity with the 
pictorial resources of the well-known Cretan artist of 
the 15th century, Angelos, which is why the work 
has been ascribed to him.* Of the features which are 
attributable to Angelos’ pictorial choices, as we 
know them from the icon of the Kardiotissa in the 
Byzantine Museum (pl.54), signed by the artist him- 
self, we note the Virgins narrow, almond-shaped 
· eyes, traced with a wavy outline on the lower part, 
her purple maphorion with simple, fine dark lines 
indicating the folds, the gold band along its edge. 
rendered with complex undulations on the part cov- 
ering her head, and sliding. in a characteristic way, 
towards one side, her full lips, the markedly curved 
edges of her nose, the tinge of white in the eyes and 
the restrained grief expressed in her countenance. 
We find analogies also in the portrayal of the Child 
with his broad forehead, his short nose, rounded at 
the tip, his flattened chin and the white linear lights 
- in deep triangular outlines - below the eyes. 

In spite of the above, certain qualitative differ- 
ences apparent in details and in the entire appear- 
ance of the work, raise doubts as regards the ascrip- 
tion of the icon to Angelos himself. The Virgins face 
- with its broad lighting, the deeper curves on the 
lower part of the eyes, the loose drawing of the lips, 
which are not pressed tight - her broader nose, and 
the slender but shorter neck, which is removed from 
the high, slender neck ot the Kardiotissa of the 
Byzantine Museum signed by Angelos, differentiate 
the work as much from the point of view of quality 
as from that of atmosphere. 

Viewed in this way, the differences in the re- 
maining elements of the Siphnos icon are also ap- 
parent in the disproportionately large sole of the 
Child’ foot, for instance, which is pictured broadly, 
in its entirety, in contrast to the icon of the Byzan- 
tine Museum, where only three quarters of the bot- 
tom surface of the foot shows, and his large left 
hand, with its long, thick fingers - which differs 
even in design from the corresponding hand of the 
Child in Angelos’ Kardiotissa, in which, moreover, 
the fingers are rendered with a marked sensitivity to 
their variations in size, position and articulation. 
Also different is the right hand, which is shown 
longer here, and displays a certain lack of assurance 
in the drawing. 

The differences which emerge from the detailed 
comparison of the Siphnos icon with Angelos’ Kar- 
diotissa, lead us to the supposition that the former 
constitutes a faithful repetition of the latter, and was 
executed by a Cretan artist of the 15th century, clo- 
sely acquainted with the well-known work by An- 
gelos on the same theme. 
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The supposition that the Siphnos icon may be a 
copy of the well-known work of this skilled Cretan 
artist seems all the more likely since another suc- 
cessful reproduction of the Kardiotissa, dating to at 
least a century later, is to be found on the iconosta- 
sis of the church of St. John of the Market in the 
Chora of Naxos (pl.50). The fact that we know 
moreover, that the Virgin Kardiotissa was venerat- 
ed, not only in Crete, but also particularly in the is- 
lands of the Cyclades* - where the type occurs in a 
number of variations, such as that of the Blacherni- 
tissa and of the enthroned Virgin - signifies, we be- 
lieve, that the prototype which was copied with 
such meticulous care must have been an important 
icon and must have been located in the area of the 
Cyclades. We would tend to believe that it was to 
be found on Naxos, where, as we know, besides the 
faithful later copy of the Kardiotissa in the church of 
5t. John, there are another two icons by Angelos — 
the Virgin Glykophilousa (pl.50) and the Prophet 
Elijah (ill.14), in the church of the same name in the 
Chora. The latter also bears the artists signature. It 
must be noted here that in the Chora of Naxos and 
in the Roman Catholic church of Our Lady of the 
Snows there exists also a variant of the Kardiotissa 
in à well-known and particularly beloved icon of 
the 15th century (pl.60). 


Bibliography: Acheimastou-Potamianou 1981. 


1. The completion of the name of the donor was 
effected by M. Acheimastou-Potamianou during the 
first presentation of the icon after it had been 
cleaned and restored; see Acheimastou-Potamianou 
1981, p.384, pl.274. 

Of the elements of the inscription of interest per- 
haps is the prayer of Makarios, the monk, followed 
by the characterization ot the donor as dancer. Even 
if it is only a surname, it justifiably raises questions, 
particularly in the case of a monk. 

In spite of the above, the epithet of “yopevtyc" 
or "yopevtpia" (dancer) applied to a saint, beatus, 
monk, or nun is often referred to in patristic texts, as 
for instance, by Gregory of Nyssa (PG 46,697), " we 
who have become dancers of the spirit. and by John 
Chrysostom: "dancers of piety and soldiers" (Kara 
aipetixoy, PG 60, 745), to cite only some of the 
many examples. 

2. Acheimastou-Potamianou op.cit. 

3. Mastoropoulos 1983, pp.129-131. 


28. The Virgin "Н ANTON EPIIHC" 
(EAIIIC) 

(" The Hope of All”) 

Athens. Byzantine Museum (T2322) 

Dimensions: 506 x 0.39 m. 
15th century. 

P1.52. 

ey The Virgin, in half length 
and holding the Child on 
her right, faithfully follows 
the variant of the Glyko- 
philousa Kardiotissa with 
the Childs arms raised, his 
back turned towards the 
viewer and his right leg 
bare (see introductory note 
on the type). It differs 
from the Cretan Kardiotis- 
sa signed by Angelos in the Byzantine Museum, as 
regards its stylistic features and its particular phys- 
iognomic traits. The Virgins face, rounded and 
` youthful, on a long, slender neck, is characterized 
by small. narrow eyes, a fine nose, small, full lips, 
and a directness in the gaze and expression. The en- 
tire manner in which the face has been rendered en- 
dows it with a particular physiognomic character, 
which is not easily repeatable and whose an- 
tecedents are, so far, unknown. 

The peculiarities of this interesting representa- 
tion, in terms of the origin and development of the 
type of the Kardiotissa, also extend to its other ele- 
ments. Through the opening of the Virgins mapho- 
rion, in front, can be seen the gold band usually 
adorning the chiton around the border of the neck, 
tied with an intricate and elaborate ornamental 
knot. 

The same decorative knot, equally complex in 
form. can be found in icons of the Virgin of the ear- 
ly 15th century, such as in the Virgin of the Passion 
in the monastery of Mt. Sinai' (pl.87) and in the 
icon on the same theme in the collection of the ex- 
queen of Greece, Frederica? (pl.90). A simpler ver- 
sion can be seen in the icon of the Hodegetria in the 
Kapsa Monastery,’ which has been dated to the ear- 
ly 15th century, and in the not very much later 
"Amolyntos" of the Toplou Monastery." 

Also, the loose sleeves of the Virgins maphorion, 
through which emerge her hands, are folded out- 
wards and are decorated along the edges with a fine 
gold band. We find this feature in Palaeologan icons 
of the Crucifixion, especially in icons of the Mace- 
donian school. An example among others is that of 
the Crucifixion on the reverse of the double-sided 
icon of Christ Psychosostis in Ochrid.” Derived from 
a Macedonian prototype and from the Pelagonitissa 
of Zrze, is the triangular opening of the head cover- 





ing of the maphorion, at the base of the neck, on the 
right, which leaves her neck free — a feature which 
is unknown in the Cretan representation of the Kar- 
diotissa. 

Finally, the small and narrow eyes of the Virgin, 
unusual in the iconographic type of the Kardiotissa, 
and her round face, constitute features which, once 
again, can be found in the Macedonian area and 
specifically in the Glykophilousa of the church of St. 
Alypios in Kastoria,’ in whose round face the very 
small and narrow eyes are quite striking (ill.12a). 

Moreover. the long face of the Child, with his 
puffed cheeks and broad forehead, refers us to icons 
of the Pelagonitissa.* such as that of Zrze. Derived 
from the same iconography are also the thick gold 
folds of the Child's himation, fallen about his waist. 
which appear to originate from Palaeologan icons ol 
the Pelagonitissa, such as that of the Sinai monas- 
tery." 

In spite of the close relationship with Palaeolo- 
gan prototypes of the Macedonian area, other ele- 
ments of the icon — such as its ethos and expres- 
sion, particularly that of the Virgin, with her soft 
lips and fine small nose — appear to be related to 
western models, to which we are led also by the 
Virgins exceedingly youthful face. Our icon also 
shows an affinity with the Cretan School, in the ear- 
ly icons of which can also be found the outward- 
turned free sleeves of the Virgins maphorion. 
Among the earliest examples of the latter we might 
mention the icon of the Loverdos Collection A501 
(pl.41), dated to the beginning of the 15th century, 
and the later Glykophilousa in a private collection in 
Rome (pl.2). 

From the foregoing, it becomes apparent that the 
icon presents a combination of features from at least 
three different traditions: the Palaeologan Macedon- 
ian, the Western tradition, and the Cretan painting 
of the early 15th century. To this period and to a 
workshop which combines all three of these tradi- 
tions we shall assign our icon, which must be as- 
cribed to a western Macedonian workshop, conver- 
sant with the Palaeologan art of Macedonia, influ- 
enced also by neighbouring Venice, and familiar, 
through the intermediary of Dalmatia, with Cretan 
painting. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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8. On the icons of the Pelagonitissa see Beljaev 


29. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Kardiotissa 

Athens, Byzantine Museum (T367). 
Dimensions: 041 x 0.335 т. 

17th century. 

Plates 57,58. 


The Kardiotissa contin- 
ues to be painted by Cre- 
tan workshops, as well as 
by local workshops outside 
Crete, during the 16th and 
1 7th centuries, as is proved 
both by insignificant and 
by interesting icons, in which 
the elements indicative of 
the Passion of Christ are 
particularly emphasized. In 
icon T367 of the Byzantine Museum the Child tilts 
his head so far back that it is no longer his lips or 
chin that touch his mothers face, but the upper part 
of his neck. perhaps declaring even more forcefully 





30. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Kardiotissa 

Athens, Byzantine Museum (A285-XA247) 
Dimensions: 0.45 x 0.36 m. 

16th century. 

Plate 56. 


The Virgin is depicted 
with the Child on her right, 
in the iconographic type of 
the Kardiotissa. Above, on 
the left and right, two half- 
length angels are seen in 
an attitude of worship. The 
Virgin is clad once again in 
the familiar maphorion, 
which here is painted in a 
deep red lacquer, with black 
lines in the shaded parts, the edges of which are 
highlighted with dull outlines in lighter gradations 
of the same red. Her fillet is bright blue, as is her 
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1930, pp.386-392. Grabar 1975b, pp.25-30, ill.2. 
Hadermann-Misguich 1983, pp.9-16. 

9. G. and М. Sotiriou 1956, pl.235;1958,n0.235, 
p.205. Mouriki 1990, p.124,pl.74. 


the connection of the representation with its prefig- 
urative and soteriological content (see introductory 
note on the type). 

Moreover, the Virgin s countenance now express- 
es not only the profound grief which is a permanent 
characteristic of all the 15th-century icons, but also 
certain forebodings, which are fleetingly reflected in 
her intense gaze. The latter emotion is most clearly 
seen in the eyes of the Child, who in no way resem- 
bles a carefree infant in his mother's arms. 

On the basis of its simple artistic resources, its 
opaque and coarse-grained colours, its soft, diffused 
highlights and the superficial emotionality of the 
two figures, the icon is ascribable to a provincial, is- 
land workshop of the middle of the 17th century. 


Bibliography: Sotiriou 1931, p.93. Chatzidakis 
1969, p.48. Kreidl-Papadopoulos 1970, p.116, 
p1.100. 


chiton, which is visible high up at the neck and at 
the opening of the sleeve of her maphorion. 

The icon has suffered considerable damage over 
the years and also as a result of earlier interven- 
tions. The damage, in places, has affected even the 
preparation and the wood. Moreover, many of the 
more recent layers of overpainting were removed 
when the icon was cleaned in the workshop of the 
Byzantine Museum. In spite of this, the representa- 
tion bears the marks of a good 16th-century work- 
shop, very close to the artistic resources and tech- 
niques of a group of Cretan artists of the second half 
of the century, who elect to use iconographic 
schemes of a period older than their own, and 
which they now render by means of sensitive tech- 
niques and new resources. 

It is in the group of icons of this period that we 
shall place the works of the earlier of the two Cretan 
painters who bear the name of Emmanuel Lambar- 
dos.' 

In their effort to renew the old and respected 


15th-century prototypes, the Cretan artists of this 
circle, obviously fascinated by the artistic results of 
the new egg tempera technique used at that time in 
the West, not excepting Venice, now attempt to thin 
down the traditional tempera in order to achieve a 
greater transparency in the many superimposed 
layers of diluted colour, over which the restlessly 
placed and thickly applied lights now appear more 
luminous. 

The questionable results of the new techniques 
eventually became apparent, as the works were not 
able to stand up to the unavoidable ravages of time, 
to deep cleaning and to later interventions. 

This exceptionally fine icon, executed with sensi- 
tive artistry, appears to repeat an old Cretan repre- 
sentation faithfully and competently, a fact which 
evidences, on the one hand, the recognised worth of 
the esteemed prototype and, on the other, the art- 


31. The Virgin Kardiotissa (H KAPAIO- 
THCA) 

Naxos, Chora, Church of St. John the Baptist. 
Dimensions: 0.83 x 0.72 m. 


Early 16th century. 
Plates 49, 50, 51. 


The icon of the Virgin 
^ Glykophilousa in the church 
` of St. John, in the Chora, 
Naxos, repeats the type of 
Angelos’ Kardiotissa, with 
the Virgin holding the Child 
on her left. 

The Child is seated on 
his mothers left arm, and 
lifts both arms up high to- 
wards her, bringing his face very close to hers. His 
legs are crossed, and his left leg is bare to above the 
knee. 

The change in the iconographic type, with the 
Child now seated on his mother left arm, was most 
probably dictated, as was the Siphnos icon (pl.53). 
by the demands of a special commission requiring a 
Kardiotissa with the Child on the left, to be placed 
on the iconostasis and on the left of the sanctuary 
doors. In view of the fact that the traditionally es- 
tablished position of the corresponding icon on the 
right side of the iconostasis is that of Christ, it is ob- 
vious that, if the Kardiotissa were to be holding the 
Child on her right, she would be turning her back to 
the Christ Pantocrator. 

In spite of the iconographic links of the represen- 
tation, in its general scheme, with the Kardioitssa, 





ists particular skill in reproducing expertly this 
emotive and at the same time profoundly theologi- 
cal theme. 


Bibliography: Papagiannopoulos-Palaios 1946, 
по.285, 

1. Regarding the earlier of the two Cretan 
painters of the 16th century bearing the name of 
Emmanuel Lambardos, see Kazanaki 1981, p.216. 

2. The icon in which this technque is used is that 
of the Crucifixion of the Loverdos Collection A532- 
Y A460, signed by Emmanuel Lambardos, whom 
we have identified as the earlier of the two Cretan 
artists by the same name of the late 16th century. 
On the icon of the Crucifixion see Xyngopoulos 
1957, pl.40.2. Baltoyianni 1991b, pp.65-66, pl.2. 


as the type is rendered in the icon of the Byzantine 
Museum bearing Angelos’ signature (pl.54), we ob- 
serve nonetheless in the Naxos icon certain icono- 
graphic innovations, and also other iconographic 
deviations, which distance the work both in form 
and in time — especially the latter — from Angelos 
icon, 

The most important difference in the form of the 
representation regards the position and the move- 
ment of the Child's head, which does not fall back as 
in all the representations of the Kardiotissa, but 
turns towards the left, with the plump childish 
cheek pressing tenderly against the left cheek of his 
mother. The scheme, familiar to us from the icono- 
graphy of the Glykophilousa, is now applied to a 
representation which, so far as all its other elements 
are concerned, is a Kardiotissa. 

Among the newer elements presented by the 
Naxos icon is the different treatment of the Virgin 5 
maphorion, with its deep and hard, geometric folds, 
the unusual feature of the flat, smooth part between 
the upper arm and the diagonal folds over the 
breast, the manner in which the head covering is 
closed in front of the neck, the wide opening of the 
left, free sleeve of the maphorion as a result of the 
lower positioning of the Virgin’ hand, and the con- 
ical shape of her neck. 

Similar elements simplifying the representation 
are also to be seen in the portrayal of the Child. His 
right hand is in a vertical position, the knee of his 
bare leg is markedly schematised, his right thigh, 
outlined beneath his himation with its restless and 
unsure folds, disproportionately thin. In the inex- 
pressive left hand, the fingers are of equal length 
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and at equal distances from each other. 

Finally, the soft modelling. with the large lumi- 
nous areas, the red tints imparting a rosy blush to 
the cheeks, the hard double white line which fol- 
lows the sinuous outline of the Virgin lips, the par- 
allel red lines on her eyelids and the light tones of 
her reddish-brown maphorion, with its ochre-colou- 
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red lights, are indicative of a 16th-century work- 
shop. which uses principles and methods of Cretan 
art which, by this time, have become conventionally 
stylised, 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 
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Pl. 50. The Virgin "Н KAPAIOTHCA" (no.31). Naxos, Chora. Church of St. John the Forerunner. Early 16th century. 
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Pl. 53. The Virgin "H KAPAIOTHCA" (no.27). Siphnos. Castro. Church of the Dormition of the Virgin. 15th century. 
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Pl. 54. Angelos. The Virgin "Н KAPAIOTHCA" (no.26) Athens. Byzantine Museum (T1582). Second half of the 15th century. 
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Pl. 56. The Virgin Glykophilousa Kardiotissa (no.30). Athens. Byzantine Museum (A285-X A247). 16th century. 





. 57. The Virgin Glykophilousa Kardiotissa (no.29). Athens. Byzantine Museum (T367). 17th century. 
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A variant of the Virgin Glykophilousa: 
an iconographic parallel of the type ot the Kardiotissa. 
The upturned sole of the foot of Christ and his loose sandal. 


This variant retains the general form of the 
Glykophilousa, with the faces of Mother and Child 
very close to one another. The main elements which 
differentiate it from the Glykophilousa of Our Lady 
of Vladimir and which connect it to a series of Cre- 
tan icons of the 15th century. are the pronounced 
twist of the Child's body towards his mother, with 
his back to the viewer, the crossed feet under the hi- 
mation, over the hand of the Virgin, the turned-up 
sole, from which hangs - but not always - the loose 
sandal, and the Childs uplifted left hand which 
holds on to the edge of the neck-high maphorion of 
his mother. 

The iconographic type of the representation with 
the infant Christ seated upright on the left side of 
his Mother, with his hand stretched out and his 
back turned to the viewer in a three-quarters posi- 
tion, had already been used since the post-icono- 
clastic period in representations of the Mother and 
Child in certain murals of Cappadocia, as well as in 
portable icons still surviving in Georgia. 

The type, in its more or less complete form, is to 
be found at Karabas Kilisse (1060-1061).' The Vir- 
gin is portrayed there as a Glykophilousa, with her 
right hand supporting the two - not yet crossed - 
feet of the Child. while her left hand is placed be- 
hind his neck. The infant Christ seems to be em- 
bracing his mother with both hands, and despite the 
damage which the mural has sustained in this area, 
he appears to have already turned his upright body 
in such a way as to have the greatest part of his back 
turned towards the viewer. The differences which 
may be observed by comparing this representation 
with the Cretan one, painted four centuries later, are 
not very great. 

Even closer to our representation is the silver- 
covered Byzantine icon (11th century) of the 
Glykophilousa of Chemochmedi,* today in the Fine 
Arts Museum of Tbilisi, where the type is clearly 
defined, and which presents elements which are de- 
terminative in its development. The Virgin, here al- 
so, has her right hand under the Child's legs and her 
left hand behind his upright back. The upper por- 
tion of the Childs body is turned even more to- 
wards his mother, with his back to the viewer. 
Here, too, his left hand is stretched towards the Vir- 
gins shoulder, while his right arm is wound around 
her neck. 


Pl. 59. Detail of pl.61. 


This iconographic type, which was established 
by the Cretan workshops, survives in a series of 
precious Cretan icons of this period, the most repre- 
sentative among them being the Glykophilousa of 
the M. Peratikos Collection, in London,’ the icon in 
the former Nikolenko Collection,‘ three important 
icons in the Likhachev Collection? (Nos.8,10,11). 
now in the Hermitage, the icon representing the 
same theme in the Antwerp exhibition,” the icon in 
the Historical Museum of Moscow,’ as well as the 
later icon of the Tretiakov Gallery,’ in the same city. 

A valuable example of this type - valuable espe- 
cially because of the early date of its production, its 
exceptional quality and its size - is the icon belong- 
ing to the erstwhile Pisa Collection,” showing a 
Latin inscription on the open scroll held by the 
Child in his right hand, Also interesting and impor- 
tant is the icon of the Glykophilousa of the same 
type, in Rijeka." The oldest example of this series is 
perhaps the icon of Our Lady of the Snows, in the 
Catholic church of the same name, in the Chora of 
the island of Naxos" (pl.60), which carries elements 
characteristic of early works, still very close to the 
means and methods of Palaeologan painting. 

Of the icons above mentioned, of particular in- 
terest as regards the research on the semantics of the 
type, is icon No.70 of the Likhachev Collection. 
where the Virgin and Child are accompanied by two 
angels holding the symbols of the Passion - with the 
archangel Michael on the left (ill.8). This represen- 
tation is now identified, by means of external signs 
also, with the Cretan representation of the Virgin of 
the Passion, and differs from the latter only in cer- 
tain points. There is no need, here, for Christ to turn 
his face back towards the cross of his future sacri- 
fice, since the Archangel Michael is portrayed on the 
left side and consequently in front of him; and thus 
the icon retains the form of the Glykophilousa. A 
similar element may be observed in the Rijeka icon, 
in which the concept of the Passion is indicated only 
by the Archangel Michael, who is portrayed above 
and on the right side, holding the Cross. Notwith- 
standing this, there also the Child does not turn his 
face, with the result that the original iconographic 
form remains undisturbed. 

Among the icons of this series, Our Lady of the 
Snows, icon No.70 of the Likhachev collection and 
the Virgin of Antwerp also adhere faithfully to the 
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Byzantine type of the Glykophilousa of Chemoch- 
medi (i.e. with the right arm of the Child around 
his mothers neck), while in other icons of this type 
the hand is hanging down and holds an open scroll 
inscribed: ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me”. Another exception to the rule is 
the icon in the Peratikos Collection in London, in 
which the Christ Child grasps the edge of the Vir- 
gins maphorion, at the neck, while in his out- 
stretched left hand he holds a closed scroll, It also 
presents another variation in that the Virgins right 
hand is held between the Child' legs. 

The iconographic variations of this last icon of 
the London collection now bring the representation 
closer to the Glykophilousa, at the end of the cylin- 
drical apse of the Sanctuary of the parekklesion of 
the Monastery of the Chora (i11.9),* which consti- 
tutes one of the loveliest of the funerary representa- 
tions of this chapel. The element which this mural 
representation has in common with both the Glyko- 
philousa here examined and the Kardiotissa (pl.54), 
which is probably the work of the Cretan painter of 
the first half of the 15th century. Angelos, are in- 
dicative of the affinities between the Cretan repre- 
sentations and the Glykophilousa of the Monastery 
of the Chora, without necessarily implying a depen- 
dence from it. 

Finally, the type in simpler form - but closer to 
the older prototype of the Chemochmedi icon - also 
appears in a small series of Cretan icons of the 15th 
century, of which we have chosen to include here 
the splendid icon from Sinai (pl.61), the Virgin 
Glykophilousa of the Byzantine Museum T224 
(pl.65), the icon on the same theme of the Tsaky- 
roglou Collection (pl.64). ће Glykophilousa from a 
private collection in Rome (pl.63), and the icon in 
the church of St. Minas, in the Chora of Naxos 
(pl.68). 

It is worth mentioning here that an iconography 
similar to that of the Cretan variant of the Glyko- 
philousa of the 15th century, as well as to that of the 
Kardiotissa of Angelos, appears in an icon of the 
monastery of Mt. Sinai (iIL5) which, judging from 
its stylistic and other features must be dated to the 
beginning of the 14th century. and which consti- 
tutes a valuable aid in the study of this iconograph- 
ic type. 

The icon of Sinai is identical to our Glyko- 
philousa as regards the attitude and the position of 
the two figures - with the Child seated on the left, 
and his legs covered by the himation over the left 
arm of the Virgin. It resembles the Kardiotissa 
mainly in the uplifted arms of Christ which, howev- 
er, are not held in the same position as that estab- 
lished by Angelos. Here, the Child left hand touch- 
es the chin of his mother, in the same way as in the 
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Byzantine representation of the Glykophilousa of 
the Byzantine Museum (T137), which is considered 
the first version of the type of the Virgin with the re- 
clining infant (see introductory note to the section on 
this iconographic type). He wears a golden-green 
chiton and a himation which hangs loosely at the 
waist, without the pleated sash and the brace-like 
bands on the shoulders usual in this type. 

We have taken the representation of the Sinai 
icon to be the precursory example of our representa- 
tion (see Kardiotissa), in spite of its common icono- 
graphic elements with the Cretan Kardiotissa, with 
which, besides, our Glykophilousa is also connected. 


Observations on the meaning and symbolism 
of the type 


From the semasiological point of view, our rep- 
resentation of the Glykophilousa also belongs 
among those of the Virgin of the Passion, as is indi- 
cated also by her resemblance to the Virgin of the 
Parekklesion of Chora (Kariye Camii) which is inte- 
grated in the funerary iconography of the chapel. 
Confirming this view are the several characteristics 
of the representation, which are usually attributed 
to the iconography of the Passion. 

Among the most indicative iconographic ele- 
ments and those most obviously connected with the 
semantics of the Passion is the upturned sole of the 
Childs foot, from which often hangs the loose san- 
dal. This feature, which invariably characterises the 
Cretan representation of the Virgin of the Passion, 
has been in use ever since the first post-iconoclastic 
years, in the iconographic type of the Virgin and 
Child, but without the addition as yet of the out- 
ward signs conveying the meaning of the future 
Passion. Among the oldest examples of this type, 
we may cite here the Virgin Hodegetria of Tsikanli, 
in Georgia," which has been dated to the gth-ioth 
century. We find these outward signs symbolising 
the Passion - without, as yet, the loose sandal - in 
the Arakiotissa of Cyprus, where the standing Vir- 
gin and her Child are accompanied by the angels 
bearing the symbols of the Crucifixion. 

The upturned sole was probably also depicted in 
the painting of the infant Christ in the arms of Sime- 
оп, which is next to the Arakiotissa, while the se- 
ries is completed by the representation of St. John 
the Baptist, standing, and holding an open scroll on 
which are inscribed the premonitory words: "Behold, 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world". 
suggesting the future Passion of Christ. The entire 
scene of the Presentation in the Temple. which is 
rendered in a complex composition charged with 
symbolic allusion, conveys its meaning also by oth- 


er elements, such as the peculiar, half-reclining pos- 
ture of the Child and his naked legs. The Presenta- 
tion of Araka has recently been linked to the icono- 
graphy of the future sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, 
in relation to its prefiguration in the sacrifice of the 
paschal lamb of the Israelites on the eve of their ex- 
odus from Egypt." It was іп commemoration of this 
sacrifice that Mosaic Law prescribed that each first- 
born male child should be dedicated to the temple, 
following the period of purification of the mother, 
forty days after his birth. 

The iconographic emphasis on the bare legs ol 
the Child was connected with the sacrifice of the 
lamb of the Jews, and with the particular attention 
given in the explanatory patristic texts to its role in 
prefiguring the future sacrifice of the Christ of the 
Presentation. 

As to the upturned sole of the Child - which is 
often emphasised on the bare foot - this is again 
linked to the Passion’ through a different correla- 
tion, namely through that of the " lifting up of the 
heel" against Christ by the betrayal of Judas. 

This correlation is made by Jesus himself, in the 
evangelical story of the Washing of the Feet. Ac- 
cording to the Gospel (John 13), after washing their 
feet, Jesus addresses himself to his disciples with the 
well-known words: "... but that the scripture may be 
fulfilled. He that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his 
heel against me", which corresponds to Psalm 41:9: 
"mine own familiar friend... which did eat of my bread, 
hath lifted up his heel against me". On the same theme, 
Theophylact, Bishop of Ochrid, in the uth century, 
noted: "...Those wrestlers who bestride their adversaries 
hy stepping on their heels, prevail over them”. 

Reference to the heel and the prefiguration of the 
Passion is also made in the interpretation of the Bib- 
lical passage (Genesis 3:14-15): "And the Lord God 
said unto the serpent, Because thou hast done this, thou art 
cursed above all cattle and above every beast of the field... 
And I will put enmity... between thy seed and her (the 
Woman’) seed; it shall bruise thy head and thou shalt 
bruise his heel". 

A similar interpretation is given by Hippolytus 
Romanus to Jacobs words: "Dan shall be a serpent by 
the way... that biteth the horses heels..." (Gen.49:17): 
"The serpent then, it is he, the seducer, the Antichrist, of 
whom it is spoken in Genesis, who seduced Eve and lifted 
up his heel against Adam". 

The same meaning is conveyed by Necetas 
Acominatus of Chonae. when he speaks of the ‘heel- 
watching adder" as also in Ioannis Diaconus: "Satan 
who looketh at the heel”. 

The lifting up of the heel against Jesus, as a 
metaphor of the Passion and of the betrayal of Ju- 
das, is also the theme of a troparion chanted in the 
Good Thursday service of the Orthodox Church, in 


which once again, the lifting up of the heel is linked 
to the evangelical story of the Washing of the Feet: 
"Forgetting with intention the laws of friendship, the Is- 
cariot of evil name prepared the feet thou hadst washed to- 
wards betrayal; and having eaten Thy bread, Thy holy 
Body, lifted up his heel against Thee, Christ”? 

In Byzantine iconography, and especially in the 
Psalters,* this verse of the 41st Psalm («the friend) 
which did eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against 
me") is rendered with the representation of the Last 
Supper and Judas as, for instance in the Chludov 
Psalter and in those of London, of Barberini (Barb. 
gr.372 - of the 11th century), of Bristol and of Ha- 
milton. Even more eloquent, the Psalter of the Si- 
naitic Code, No.48, illustrates the Psalm with a rep- 
resentation of the Betrayal itself.” Besides, the same 
verse, according to the Painters Manual of Dionysius 
of Fourna, accompanies epigrammatically the repre- 
sentation of the Betrayal.” 

It is worth pointing out here that the prefigura- 
tive meaning of the Psalm is also revealed by its 
presence on the scroll held by Solomon in the mosa- 
ic representation of the Capella Palatina,” which has 
been connected to the Passion of Christ. to his de- 
scent from the house of David and to his prefigura- 
tion in the person of Solomon. 

This particular symbolism of the heel of Christ, 
which was prefigured in the Old Testament and 
which is mentioned in the Gospel according to St. 
John, appears to be rendered in Byzantine painting 
by the heretofore unexplained and peculiar move- 
ment of the upturned sole of the Childs foot, in rep- 
resentations of the Virgin and Child which, as has 
been proven, are connected with the future Passion, 

Finally, from the above correlation, it is now 
possible to interpret the loose sandal which, in our 
representation also, hangs from the Childs up- 
turned sole. This last feature, which is absent from 
none of the portrayals of the Virgin of the Passion in 
the Cretan icons of the 15th century,” is often em- 
ployed in the representations of the Glykophilousa 
of the same period - the connection of which with 
the concept of the Passion is indubitable. The loose 
sandal - which has been connected with the Child s 
fear of the symbols of the Passion - is now also giv- 
en a different interpretation. Because, if the " lifting 
of the heel" against Jesus. in the betrayal of Judas, is 
related with the naked upturned heel of the Child, 
then, the loose sandal, which leaves this part of the 
sole unprotected, symbolises once again the corpo- 
real death of Christ. 

As to the symbolism of the sandal which protects 
the foot, we also find it referred to by Symeon of 
Thessalonike. In his interpretation of the symbolism 
of the garments worn by the monk, he especially 
mentions the sandals: "Then the sandals (are worn by 
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the monk) in preparation, it is said, for the Gospel of 
peace, that he may not dash his spiritual feet against 
stones, nor have the heel of his meditations bitten by the 
serpents of his mind, but that he may walk on them and 
step on very dragons, on the hidden beasts of wickedness 
and envy, "™ 
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32. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Naxos, Chora. Catholic Church of Our Lady of the Snows 
Dimensions: 0.90 x 0.70 m. 


First half of the 15th century. 
PI.60. 


Our Lady of the Snows 
in the Catholic church of 
the same name in Chora, 
| Naxos, belongs to the vari- 
| ant of the Glykophilousa 
which constitutes a parallel 
type to that of the Kardio- 
tissa.' The Christ Child is 
seated in an upright posi- 
tion on the Virgins left 
arm, and is turned towards 
his other with his back to the viewer. With her 
right hand, the Virgin supports the Child's crossed 
legs, which are covered with his himation, while her 
left hand supports his back. She wears a purple 
maphorion and a deep blue headband. The Child's 
chiton, embroidered with florets, has been rendered 
in lighter tones of the same colour, as has been his 
sash with the dense gold webbing. His himation, in 
deep tones of sienna, also shines with dense gold 
webbing with larger gold areas highlighting the 
edges of the volumes it covers. Here, too, it falls 
loosely around the Child's waist. 

His outstretched left hand holds on to his moth- 
ers maphorion. while his right arm is wound 
around her neck, under her head covering. He turns 
his face towards the left and his young cheek is 
pressed against the Virgins left cheek. 

As far as the general iconographic form is con- 
cerned, the icon is à repetition of the Byzantine Gly- 
kophilousa of Karabas Kilisse, in Cappadocia, and 
of the Virgin of Chemochmedi, in Georeia.? It differs 
from these only in that the back of the Child is now 
turned entirely to the viewer. 

Of the surviving examples of 15th-century Cre- 
tan icons which repeat this type, the ones with 
which it presents iconographic identity are the 
. Glykophilousa no.70 of the Likhachev collection' 
(ill.10), and the Antwerp icon,’ where the infant 
Christ winds his right arm around the neck of the 
Virgin, in the same way as he does in the Byzantine 
Glykophilousa. He does not hold the open scroll 
with the inscription: "The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because He hath anointed me", as is the case in five 
icons of the series, on the same theme (ills.8, 11), 
and is also differentiated from the icon in the M. 
Peratikos collection in London” (see introductory 
notes to the section on the type). 

From the stylistic point of view, the icon of Our 
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Lady of the Snows belongs among the late examples 
of late Palaeologan painting, as is indicated by the 
particular features which differentiate it from the 
other icons of the same type dated to the advanced 
15th and 16th centuries. Among these we may note 
the extremely large and almond-shaped eyes of the 
Virgin, which slope downwards at the edges and 
which are rendered in a different shape and on dif- 
ferent levels, the right one being painted lower 
down. This position of the eyes is followed not only 
by the arch of the eyebrows, but also by the translu- 
cent irises which likewise assume a different shape 
and position. 

The same artistic delicacy is shown in the delin- 
eation of the lips, which are placed slightly to the 
left, following the oblique axis created by the incli- 
nation of the head. The nose is slightly forked at the 
base and its wings are small. 

The exceedingly long fingers are extremely ex- 
pressive, especially those of the left hand, in which 
the index finger - slim and alabastrine - is markedly 
separated from the rest. The Virgins expression is 
sorrowful, but the countenance is still fairly lively, 
without the formalism of the Cretan painting of the 
advanced 15th century. The Childs glance is in- 
tense and vivacious, and is in accordance with the 
Palaeologan portrayal of the type, which is charac- 
terized by the small curls framing the wide brow, 
the long face with the plump infant cheeks and the 
short neck, as we see it in the Church of the Saviour 
(Kariye Camii). It presents similarities with the 
Christ of the latter icon in particular features also, 
such as the shape and warm sienna colour of the hi- 
mation, with the rectangular and orderly gold areas 
highlighting the volumes covered by the garment, 
which falls loosely at the waist. 

Our icon presents an even closer affinity with 
that of the Pelagonitissa of the Sinai Monastery." 
which has been dated to the beginning of the 15th 
century. We observe there the marked dilferentia- 
tion in the shape of the Virgins eyes, the lowered 
arches of the eyebrows and the heavy lids. The long 
and narrow nose with the almost non-existent 
wings is the same, as is the contrast between the 
lively look of the Child and the deeply sorrowful 
expression of his mother. Also present in the icon 
are the long, unarticulated fingers of the Virgin, 
with their finely-tapered tips. 

Finally, the Naxos icon seems to be identified 
with the Pelagonitissa of Decani," which has been 
dated to the 14th century, and the stylistic and phy- 
siognomic characteristics of which are faithfully re- 
produced here, The absolute identity of the two 
faces, especially those of the Virgin, is proven by the 
repetition of all the particular features, such as the 
lowered eyelids, the delicately asymmetrical delin- 


eation of the eyes, the low arches of the eyebrows 
and the long nose with the marked curve of its 
wings. The physiognomic characteristics of the 
Child are the same in both icons: the long hair cov- 
ering the nape of the neck and the oval shape of the 
face. There are also similarities in the way the sash 
is pleated and in the two shoulder bands which end 
up at the sash. 

In spite of all the above, the Naxos icon departs 
both from the Pelagonitissa of Sinai and from the 
Virgin of Decani, its more confused atmosphere 
bearing no relation to the clear and luminous pre- 
sentation of the two previous icons. The uncertain 
technique in the moulding of the flesh, the less care- 
ful elaboration of the otherwise lovely colours, and 
the edulcorated - with various mixtures - rendering 
of the purple maphorion of the Virgin in the Naxos 
icon, but, above all, the Italianising mournfulness of 
the particularly expressive lips, distance it from the 
Palaeologan figure of the Pelagonitissa. Removed, 
however, even from the formalized grave appear- 
ance of the Cretan figures of the advanced 15th cen- 
tury, the icon of Our Lady of the Snows is now as- 
signed to a period some time before the beginning 
of that century and, certainly after the Virgin of 
Sinai and the Pelagonitissa of Decani. 


33. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Sinai, Monastery of St. Catherine. 

First half of the 16th century. 

Plates 59, 61, 62. 


The icon, which consti- 
tutes a particularly fine 
specimen of Cretan paint- 
g ing in its stage of full ma- 
turity, reproduces the type 
| of the Virgin Glykophi- 
lousa holding the Child in 
both her arms (see intro- 
| ductory note to the icon of 
Our Lady of the Snows). 

The Christ Child comes 
very close to his mother, with his face touching her 
own, while his crossed feet - with the upturned sole 
and the loose sandal - rest on her left arm. He em- 
braces her with his right arm around her neck and 
under her head covering, while his left hand grasps 
the edge of her maphorion, in front of her breast. 

The crossed feet of the Child, the upturned bare 
sole of his right foot and the loose sandal, which 
have been classed among the features related se- 
meiologically to the Passion, characterise -with few 
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exceptions - the entire series of Cretan icons of the 
15th and 16th centuries, which reproduce or are 
variants of the iconographic type of our icon (see in- 
troduction to the iconographic parallel of the Virgin 
Kardiotissa). 

To the elements indicative of the Passion have 
been added also other features of the representation. 
and especially that of the anxious Child who holds 
on to his mothers garment. This significant icono- 
graphic application, which characterises other types 
of the Virgin Glykophilousa, as well, such as the 
Kardiotissa (pl.54), the Virgin of Kykkos, and a rare 
type of the Virgin of the Passion (pl.90), also occurs 
in all the representations of the childhood of Christ 
connected with the prefiguration or premonition of 
his future sacrifice. such as, for instance, the Flight 
into Egypt. the Massacre of the Innocents, and the 
Presentation in the Temple. 

The representation follows an old Byzantine pro- 
totype which survives until the Cretan icons of the 
15th century. The oldest Byzantine example of this 
type is already to be found in the mural painting of 
Karabas Kilisse in Cappadocia,' in which the Virgin 
holds the Christ Child in both arms, her right arm 
supporting his feet - which are not yet crossed, here 
- while her left hand is held high up behind his 
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back, at the nape of his neck. The Child is turned 
towards his mother, in a three-quarters position, 
with his hand stretched out towards the left. He is 
most probably touching the maphorion of the Virgin 
(the mural has suffered damage in this area) as is 
proven by the representation of the Glykophilousa at 
Tokali Kilisse.? There the Virgin touches the Child's 
knees with her hand, but his hand holds on to the 
edge of her maphorion, at the breast. The Child is 
also pictured with his hand outstretched to the left in 
the Virgin of the icon of Chemochmede,* which re- 
produces the iconographic type of the mother sup- 
porting the Childs legs. The Child here turns his 
body even more towards his mother, his back now 
being almost completely to the viewer. This last fea- 
ture - in the process of development - is found in the 
Virgin of the Parekklesion of the Chora Monastery 
(Kariye Camii)* (pl.9) from which seems to derive 
the series of Cretan icons of the 15th century with 
the peculiar position of the Child turning his back to 
the viewer (see, here, the Glykophilousa in the 
Church of Our Lady of the Snows, in the Chora of 
Naxos and in the relative indications of the new rep- 
resentation; see, also, the final, completely formulat- 
ed iconography in the Kardiotissa of Angelos). 
Stylistically, the icon belongs to a series of works 
of the first half of the 16th century, which reproduce 
the methods and techniques of well-known artists of 
the second half of the 15th century, and mainly 
those of the very competent painter and excellent 


34. The Virgin Glykophilousa 


Rome Private Collection. 


Dimensions: 0.59 x 0.30 m. 
Third quarter of the 15th century. 
РІ,63. 


The icon represents the 
. Virgin in a variant of the 
iconographic type of the 
| Glykophilousa, with the 
Child held in both his mo- 
thers arms and holding on 
with his left hand to the 
edge of her maphorion, at 
the breast. 

The representation is 
painted against a gold 
ground, with the Virgin shown in half length and 
holding the Child on her left side. Her head is 
deeply bowed and her face touches that of the 
Child, who is seated upright in her lap, with his 
tightly crossed legs resting on his mothers right 
arm. He embraces his mother, winding his right 
arm around her neck, under her head covering. 
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craftsman Andreas Ritzos. The exceptionally fine 
technique displayed in the work and the conscious 
knowledge of the art of using colours to their best 
advantage is evidenced in the special treatment of 
the lacquer in the Virgin's maphorion, where the 
subtle gradations of tone soften the rigid angles of 
the geometric folds. The same extraordinary skill is 
shown in the use, here, of the rich emerald colour in 
the visible parts of her chiton and of her pleated 
headband. Among the features which recall the 
practices of Andreas Ritzos are the gradual progres- 
sion from the shaded to the lighted areas of the flesh 
and the lightly drawn and delicate outlines of the 
eyes. 

A feature indicative of an advanced period, 
around the beginning of the 16th century, is, per- 
haps, to be found in the long fingers of the Virgins 
left hand, which the artist has attempted to render 
naturalistically, with rounded sides and strongly 
marked articulations. Disproportionately large and 
naive are the ornamental designs on the Christ 
Childs chiton, and uncertain - possibly awkwardly 
executed - is the gold webbing in his himation. 
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With the other hand he holds on to his mothers 
maphorion, which falls obliquely before her breast. 
He wears a dark blue, richly pleated chiton, bright- 
ened by gold striations in intricate designs which 
follow the movement of the folds. His rich hima- 
tion, shining with a profusion of gold streaks, covers 
both his legs and falls freely, its loose pleated edge 
coming under his mothers right hand. The sole of 
the Child right foot is turned up. 

The Virgin is clad in a dark brownish-purple 
maphorion, which covers her head and falls on her 
shoulders, leaving a large opening on the left side, 
through which shines her long neck, with its wide 
base. The maphorion is crossed over the breast, 
with superposed oblique folds, which are rendered 
with dark black lines in the shaded parts and with 
fine, hard outlines, in the lighter ones. 

A large, unpleated section of her garment, which 
falls in wide undulations below her shoulder, is 
bordered by a narrow gold band edged with a long 
and elaborate fringe. Her punched halo is adorned 
with a spiralling foliate decoration, with floral de- 
signs, both within and without its curving lines. 

Our icon, which retains the position and attitude 


of the Christ of the ancient prototype at Karabas 
Kilisse,' is identified iconographically with icon 
no.T224 of the Byzantine Museum (pl.65), which is 
dated here to the end of the 15th century or the be- 
ginning of the 16th century. with the small icon of 
the Tsakyroglou Collection (pl.64), with the icon of 
the Museum of Ravenna.’ and with that of the Gal- 
leria Regionale of the Palazzo Bellono, in Syracuse.* 

Our icon differs considerably. from that of Ra- 
venna - which, we believe, is to be dated to the end 
of the 15th century - as to its stylistic features, 
which leads us to date the former to an earlier peri- 
od, and certainly not later than the third quarter of 
the same century. The luminous face of the Virgin 
(devoid of shading and outlines) in our icon, the 
handling of its physiognomic traits (the exaggerat- 
edly small mouth, the narrow eyes, the very thin 
arches of the eyebrows), and the large hands with 
the long fingers, all point to a workshop which still 
follows very closely the old Sienese methods of 
painting. as these were reproduced in the early Cre- 
tan workshops before the end of the 15th century 
and before these workshops had definitely estab- 
lished the new late-Gothic characteristics in their 
westernising works of that period. 

The iconographic type of the Virgin in a series of 
Cretan icons is now definitely established, with fea- 
tures such as the white brushstrokes under the eyes. 
the dim lights on the lighted parts of the flesh. and 
the thin incorporeal hands delineated only by lumi- 
nous, off-white outlines.* Of the icons most closely 
related to our representation - in a more elaborated 
rendering - is icon no.70 of the Likhachev collec- 
tion? in which the Child is turned more definitely 
towards his mother, whose maphorion is closed in 
front all the way up to the neck. However, certain 


35. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens, Byzantine Museum. 
Dimensions: 0.34 x 0.244 m. 


Late 15th - early 16th century. 
Plates 65, 66, 67 . 


The icon presents the Vir- 
gin in a variant of the icono- 
graphic type of the Glyko- 
philousa, holding in both her 
arms the Child, who em- 
braces her with his right arm 
and holds on to the edge of 
her maphorion, at the breast. 

The representation fol- 
lows the type faithfully even 
in its several details. The 





stylistic elements and particular details bring this 
icon closer to that of Rome. The eyes of the Virgin 
are narrow and slanting, underlined by the same 
white strokes; the hands are large, the Child hair is 
rendered in the same way, and identical. also, are 
the dense gold striations on his chiton. To the third 
quarter of the 15th century and to the same period 
as that of the icon of the Likhachev Collection we 
shall also assign the Virgin of Rome, which more- 
over presents other elements which lead us to date 
it thus. The Childs freely-rendered himation, with 
the soft folds of the undulating edge of the garment 
over his knees, the plump sole of the left foot, which 
has not yet been given the conventional form it ac- 
quires at the end of the 15th century - with its par- 
ticular lights on the toes - also refer us to an earlier 
period. 

Finally, the angels bearing the symbols of the 
Passion which complete the representation of the 
Glykophilousa of the Likhachev Collection reveal 
the particular meaning of our icon, which by its re- 
semblance with the former icon, also declares itself a 
representation of the Virgin of the Passion. 
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Christ Child is portrayed sitting upright, with his 
legs resting on his mothers right arm. Again he pre- 
sents his upturned right foot, from which hangs, 
here also, his loosened sandal. He is clad in à 
sleeved chiton, of a dark deep blue colour, with 
dark green tints, and shimmering with gold stria- 
tions. An ochre-coloured himation with gold glints 
falls loosely about his waist in rich and gentle folds 
and undulations. 

The iconography of the representation differs 
slightly from that of the other of the series, in that 
the face of the Virgin is in a more upright position, 
without the deep inclination towards the Child 
which appears in the others. 

The composition is well organised and the sig- 
nificant iconographic element is clearly defined, the 
bottom part of the Virgins maphorion forming a 
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deep fold in which the wide and softly-pleated edge 
of the Childs himation fits amply. The haloes are 
also plainly executed with a simple decoration of 
densely arranged dots which do not follow a pat- 
tern, such as, for instance. the floral designs and 
scrolls which were usual at this time for this type of 
icon. An attempt at adding complementary decora- 
tive elements has been made by incising a naive de- 
sign of continuous, but not always even, rhomboid 
sections on the gold background of the icon. 

Here, if we are not dealing with a more recent in- 
tervention - which is quite possible, if the old gold 
has been replaced (a conjecture which is made more 
plausible by the fact that the inscriptions are care- 
lessly and badly written, especially the surname of 
the Virgin: H TAYKOOTAOYCA, which is written 
in untidy capitals), then the reason for this poor 
decoration must be sought elsewhere.' Because, the 
work itself, judging from its stylistic and other char- 
acteristics, points to a competent and skilful Cretan 
artist of the end of the 15th or the beginning of the 
16th century, who would never have adorned the 
icon he was painting in such a slipshod manner. 

Iconographically, the representation is the same 
as that in the Rome icon (pl.63), in the small icon of 
the Tsakyroglou Collection (pl.64), in the icon on 
the same subject of the Ravenna Museum, as well as 
in the icon of Cyprus.’ It is related to the last icon 
stylistically also, as is evident in the similar treat- 


36. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens. G. Tsakyroglou Collection. 
Dimensions: 0.253 x 0.193 m. 


Late 15th - early 16th century. 
Pl. 64. 


This icon constitutes a 
repetition of the type of the 
Virgin Glykophilousa, hold- 
ing the Christ Child in both 
her arms. In this small icon 
also the Child embraces his 
mother with his right arm 
and holds on to the edge of 
her maphorion with the 
left. His legs are deeply 
crossed over her arm, while 
from his upturned right 
sole hangs his loosened sandal. 

This variant, as has been noted here (see the Vir- 
gin Glykophilousa in a private collection in Rome, 
no.34, pl.63), follows an old Byzantine prototype 
which survives in several variants up until the se- 
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ment of the faces. The beautifully traced low arches 
of the Virgin's eyebrows, in our icon, the manner in 
which the eyes are rendered, with the luminous 
brushstrokes around them and the large opaque iris- 
es with their intense look, are paralleled in the Cyp- 
rus icon. Differences between the latter and the icon 
of the Byzantine Museum - such as the flat model- 
ling of the fully-lighted faces, the more westernised 
expression in both the figures, and the exaggerated- 
ly long fingers of the Virgin - tally with the date 
(1551) mentioned in the dedicatory inscription, and 
place our icon, with its Cretan gravity of mien and 
the geometric disposition of the folds of the gar- 
ments, at an earlier period, and not later than the 
beginning of the 16th century. 


Bibliography: Chatzidakis 1963, p.9, pl.4b. 


1. If this roughly executed decoration on the 
gold ground of the icon is the original one, then we 
should probably infer that this solution was made 
necessary by the urgency of the order, which did 
not allow the artist to produce his best work within 
the time limit allotted to him. 

2. Talbot Rice 1937, по.53., p.224, pl. XXV. 


ries of Cretan icons of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Among the standard iconographic features of this 
type are the details of the Child's left hand holding 
on to his mothers maphorion and the crossed legs 
over the Virgins arm. Among the Byzantine exam- 
ples in which these characteristics are formalised we 
have cited the 11th-century mural painting at Kara- 
bas Kilisse' and, among the later variations, the Vir- 
gin of the Parekklesion of the Chora Monastery? 
(Kariye Camii) (11.9), which gives a new form to 
the representation, and which is again modified by 
the Cretan painters to create new variants. Among 
those examples of the iconographic type which pre- 
sent the greatest affinities with our icon - and which 
are also chronologically closer - is the Glykophilousa 
of the Likhachev Collection: (ill.). which we have 
dated to the third quarter of the 15th century. 
Within the series of repetitions of the variant in 
Cretan representations, that with which our icon 
presents the greatest iconographic and stylistic simi- 
larities is the Virgin of Syracuse,* in spite of certain 
differences which may be observed in the latter, 
where the late-Gothic characteristics are more pro- 


minent. Our icon dates from the same period - the 
end of the 15th century - is an earlier work than the 
icon of the Byzantine Museum no.T225 (pl.65), and 
a later one than the Glykophilousa of the Museum 
of Ravenna.’ 

This small work, which is mainly interesting as 
an example of the survival of an old and respected 
prototype in such small and — in terms of dimen- 
sions — unimportant, icons,’shows a competence in 
the pictorial means employed which indicates its 
provenance from a good provincial workshop of the 
late 15th or early 16th century. trained in the Cretan 
icon painting of this period. 

The skill and experience of the painter are evi- 
denced here not only in the faithful reproduction of 
the type which has retained the Cretan austerity of 
the figures, but also in the stylistic features of the 
work, which follow the means and methods of the 
good Cretan workshops of the 15th century. 

The complex rendering of the geometric folds in 
the Virgin s maphorion, with the intermediate tonal 
gradations, the gentler, fluid draping in the chiton 
of the Christ Child which suggests the contours of 
the body underneath, and the well-chosen and skil- 
fully applied gilding on the decorative bands as 
well as the gold streaks on the garments constitute 
characteristic features of the Cretan icons produced 
at the end of the fifteenth century, and which con- 
tinue to survive at the beginning of the sixteenth. 

A similar provenance is indicated by the punched 


37. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
"H IIANTON EAIC" 

Naxos, Chora, Church of St. Minas, 
Dimensions: 0.675 x 0.435 m. 


Late 16th century. 
РІ.68. 


The Virgin is pictured іп 
half length as a Glykophi- 
lousa. She holds the Child in 
both arms and inclines her 
head deeply towards him. 
The infant Christ is seated 
upright with his face close to 
her own. He turns his gaze 
towards her and winds his 
| right arm around her neck, 
while his left hand grasps the 
{ edge of her maphorion in 

front of her breast. He rests 
his left foot on the Virgins arm, while his right foot 
hangs down, with the sole turned up towards the 





haloes, and the modelling of the flesh, with the 
wide shaded surfaces and the luminous triangular 
shapes on the faces. The particularly large hands ot 
the Virgin, the opaque underpaint and the not very 
meticulous elaboration of the colours, tally with the 
somewhat provincial character of the representa- 
tion. 


Bibliography: Karakatsani 1980, no. 82, pl. on 
p.93. 
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6. The type also survives in secondary 16th- and 
17th-century workshops, as we can see in an icon in 
the Museum of Ravenna (Angiolini Martinelli, 
op.cit. no.7, p.76, Ш. on p.76), and in an Italo-Cre- 
tan variant in another insignificant icon of the same 
Museum (op.cit.no.12). 


viewer. He wears an off-white sleeved chiton and a 
himation brushed with gold, which hangs loosely 
below his waist, this time covering his legs. 

The face of the Virgin, youthful and expressive 
of tenderness, is rendered using transparent grey- 
ish-brown underpaint for the shaded parts. while 
the luminous triangular surfaces are rounded at the 
edges and painted the colour of ripe corn. The 
highlights marking the edges of the volumes are 
small but intense. Her lips are rendered in two tones 
of red, which are repeated in the blush on her 
cheeks. Her eyes, narrow and almond -shaped, gaze 
upon the Child with manneristic tenderness and 
sadness. The rendering of the round infant face of 
the Child with its very small mouth, red lips, plump 
cheeks, the nose with the rounded tip, and the small 
but intense highlights, is in the same style. Foreign 
to the traditional Cretan painting is the rendering of 
the Virgins hands, especially that of the left hand 
which supports the Child s back. Correctly articulat- 
ed and extraordinarily expressive are the long fin- 
gers, which seem to have originated in Western Re- 
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naissance prototypes with which the painter of our 
icon is obviously familiar. 

The above features refer us to practices and 
methods of the Cretan painters of the late 16th cen- 
tury, and especially to Michael Damaskinos, The 
characteristics pointing to this great artist of the pe- 
riod are mainly the rounded faces, the gentle mod- 
elling of the flesh, the rosy lips and the small and 
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intense highlights on the edges of the volumes, 
which are typical of works of the late 16th century, 
such as the figure of the archangel in the icon of the 
Van Rijn Collection, which bears the artist's signa- 
ture.’ 


Bibliography: Unpublished 
1. Van Rijn 1980, plates 106-107. 


Pl, 60. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.32). Naxos. Roman Catholic Church of Our Lady of the Snows. First half of the 15th century. 








Pl. 61. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.33). Sinai. Monastery of St. Catherine. First half of the 16th century. 


Pl. 62. Detail of pl.61 





PI. 63. The Virgin Glvkophilousa (no.34). Rome. Private Collection. Third quarter of the 15th century. 
5 ) ] ) 1 





Pl. 64. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.36). Athens. G. Tsakyroglou Collection. Late 15th - early 16th century. 





Pl. 65. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.35). Athens. Byzantine Museum (T224). Late 15th - early 16th century. 





Pl. 66. Detail of pl. 65 
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PI. 67. Detail of pl. 65 
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PI. 68. The Virgin Glykophilousa "Н HANTON EAIIIC" (no.37). Naxos. Chora. Church of St. Minas. Late 16th century. 
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A Variant of the Virgin Glykophilousa and the Descent from the Cross 


One of the most symbolic and, at the same time, 
most emotive 15th-century variants of the Virgin 
and Child, is that of the Glykophilousa with the 
Child's hand reposing in her own. 

The Virgin is portrayed in half length and holds 
on her left side the infant Christ who sits comfort- 
ably on her arm. She inclines her head towards him, 
her face very close to his, their lips almost touching. 
In her right hand, before her breast, rests the Childs 
hand. She wears the dark, mourning maphorion, 
closed all the way up to the neck, and a sleeyed chi- 
ton, a small part of which is visible at the base of her 
neck and on her right side. Part of the narrow 
sleeve, adorned with a double gold band around the 
cuffs, is also left uncovered by the draped edge ot 
her maphorion. 

The Christ Child is always clad in a grey-blue sle- 
eved chiton and a shining gold-threaded himation, 
which covers one of his shoulders and falls loosely 
about his waist. A wide pleated sash always enci- 
rcles his waist; his torso leans slightly forward. His 
legs, which are covered by his himation, are deeply 
crossed, and the sole of his right foot, from which 
usually hangs his loosened sandal, is turned up. 

This iconographic type is faithfully reproduced 
in a long series of icons of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. These are mainly Cretan, but there is no lack 
of icons produced by other local workshops that 
usually follow the Cretan tradition. 

Among the most important icons of this series, 
we shall cite here; the Virgin in the Church of All 
Saints, at Trani, in Apulia,' two icons in the Byzan- 
tine Museum of Athens (71588: pl.70, and T78, 
pl.86). as well as the oldest and most important 
icon on the same theme (T351, pl.76), in the same 
Museum,‘ which bears the forged signature of 
George Klontzas, and which is now dated to the 
15th century. To the same series belong the Glyko- 
philousa in a private Athenian collection? (pl.73), in 
which we observe strong late-Gothic elements, three 
icons of the Likhachev Collection," now in the Her- 
mitage, the lovely icon of the Kanellopoulos Muse- 
um in Athens? (pl.75), two icons in the D. Econo- 
mopoulos Collection? (plates 79, 80), the splendid 
icon of the Berat Museum’ (pl.81), outstanding in 
its technique and execution, the icon belonging to 
an Athenian collector" (pl.84), which is interesting 
because it diverges from the established icono- 


PI. 69. Detail of pl.75 


graphic type. the Glykophilousa of Ioannina," three 
icons that were auctioned by Sothebys, in London," 
the Virgin of Avgasida in Cyprus! — most probably 
the product of a local workshop — and two icons in 
Patmos." Also interesting is icon no. T139 of the 
Byzantine Museum of Athens (pl.71), which dates 
from the 15th century and which preserves the 
Palaeologan format of the Glykophilousa of De- 
cani. The latter icon probably constitutes the pre- 
cursive example of the type. 

An icon of considerable importance, as regards 
the evolutionary process of the type towards its final 
formulation as a Virgin of the Passion, is the Gly- 
kophilousa no.T71 of the Byzantine Museum 
(pl.85), in which the Christ Child grasps his moth- 
ers right hand with both his hands. This detail, 
which constitutes a constant in the Cretan represen- 
tation of the Virgin of the Passion, is indicative of 
the morphological and conceptual relationship be- 
tween the two iconographic types. and reveals, at 
the same time, the existence of intermediary icono- 
graphic forms," which as their rarity proves, were 
never finally adopted. 

Of the examples previously mentioned, the Trani 
icon and icon no. 73 of the Likhachev Collection are 
complemented by two waist-length angels depicted 
in the act of adoration, with their hands covered by 
their himation. Vestiges of the same feature survive 
in the Virgin of Avgasida, in Cyprus, which, be- 
sides, presents another interesting detail: the sym- 
bolic earring (enotion) hanging from the Virgins left 
ear. A punched halo with a floral decoration — 
which is usually a scroll embellished with flowers 
on the inside of the curves — are present in two of 
the icons auctioned by Sothebys, as well as in the 
icons of Trani, of the D. Ekonomopoulos Collection, 
in nos.T351 and T1588 of the Byzantine Museum 
and in icon no.73 of the Likhachev Collection. Also 
interesting is the surname Н AMOAYNTOZ — the 
Immaculate — inscribed on this last icon. This epi- 
thet usually accompanies the representation of the 
Virgin of the Passion. 

Finally, worth mentioning here is icon no. T2644 
of the Byzantine Museum of Athens (pl.94). which 
creates another variant of the type by presenting the 
following two iconographic deviations: the left 
hand of the Christ Child, which holds the closed 
scroll, does not rest on the hand of his mother but is 
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enveloped by it while his right hand is stretched out 
towards the left in blessing. 


Origins and evolution of the iconographic type 


The origins and sources of the variant of the Vir- 
gin Glykophilousa, showing the Child's hand resting 
in her right palm, most probably go back to some 
Palaeologan prototype, the form of which was per- 
haps not yet fully defined. What is certain is that. 
already towards the middle of the 14th century, we 
encounter in important examples of Palaeologan 
icons, a similar iconography, in a primitive form, 
and bearing the seminal elements of the final for- 
mat. A characteristic example of this early develop- 
ment of the iconographic type in question is that of 
the Decani icon,'* which exhibits a complex Palae- 
ologan format, which, judging from its rarity, seems 
not to have been included, finally, among the more 
static and classical themes of later Cretan painting. 
The hand of the Child which rests confidently in 
that of his mother in the standing Glykophilousa of 
Decani, is not the left hand, which here holds on to 
the edge of her maphorion, but the right one, which 
necessarily appears on a second plane, emerging 
from the inner right side of the Child. The Decani 
icon has been dated to the middle of the 14th centu- 
ry and has been attributed to a Slavic workshop 
which, as has been claimed, reproduced an older 
Palaeologan prototype.” 

The course is further traced to the later icon of 
Verria." now in the Byzantine Museum, in which 
the Virgin Glykophilousa is shown in half length. 
but still faithful to the Palaeologan model followed 
by the Decani icon. Nevertheless, here is apparent 
an already more advanced stage in the representa- 
tion. and the beginning of a more classical and more 
monumental depiction. 

Virtually completely formulated is the icono- 
graphic type as it appears in the Palaeologan icon of 
the Tretiakov Gallery," in which the format is by 
now conventionalised, although it is still the Child's 
right hand that reposes on that of his mother. The 
Virgin is shown in half length, as a Glykophilousa. 
with the Child seated on her left arm, wearing the 
sleeved chiton with the pleated sash and the hima- 
tion, characteristic of this type of representation, 
falling loosely about his waist. 

It is worth pointing out here that the pleated 
edge of the Child's himation now flutters behind his 
shoulder. This element has been seen as a prefigu- 
ration of the Resurrection, and survives in a much 
later icon of the Virgin Glykophilousa* (pl.84), 
which has been attributed to a Cretan workshop of 
the 16th century. 
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The icon of the Tretiakov Gallery was covered 
with a silver sheathing, which, according to Grabar, 
constitutes one of the most exquisite examples of 
early Palaeologan art.” Others have expressed the 
opinion that the icon, covered today by this precious 
silver overlay, is not the original one, but belongs to 
a Muscovite workshop of the 14th century and has 
replaced an older Palaeologan representation.” In 
spite of the above, the stylistic characteristics of the 
icon are suggestive of a Constantinopolitan Palae- 
ologan work, which could perhaps be dated to the 
same period as that of the silver covering. 

In Western painting, the detail of the Child's 
hand resting in his mothers right palm appears very 
early in representations of the Virgin and Child in 
Gothic and late-Gothic works. Among the best- 
known early examples of the type in the West is the 
Virgin Enthroned attributed to Cavallini in the blind 
apsidal recess of the funeral chamber of Cardinal 
Matteo Aquasparta,” in the church of Santa Maria in 
Aracoeli of Rome. Closer still to the variation of our 
Glykophilousa is the painting of the Virgin En- 
throned, in the church of 55 Cosma e Damiano in 
Rome, in which the Virgin is now seen bending fur- 
ther towards the Child. However. the definite for- 
mulation of the type in the West seems to have been 
the work of Duccio” and his school. 

We would conclude, then, that the representa- 
tion we are examining derives from a Palaeologan 
prototype that has been remodelled by an early 
Cretan workshop of the 15th century. in accordance 
with the new principles and methods dictated by 
the socio-political climate of Crete at that time. We 
would now attribute the creation of the new icono- 
graphic scheme to Angelos.” although no icon of 
this type bearing his signature survives. The obser- 
vations that lead us to this conclusion have been in- 
duced mainly by icon T351 of the Byzantine Muse- 
um, bearing the forged signature of George Klontzas 
(pl.76). The Glykophilousa of the Byzantine Muse- 
um presents characteristics, and especially physiog- 
nomic traits, which are closely related to similar ele- 
ments in the Virgin Kardiotissa signed by Angelos? 
(pl.54). We find here the same deep inclination of 
the Virgins head, the same — especially — long and 
delicate neck. the same sorrowful expression in the 
countenance and the same disposition of her ma- 
phorion, particularly in the undulations of her head 
covering, and the same narrow eyes, with the trans- 
lucent irises and the infinitesimal whites at the cor- 
ners. 

Among the elements common to the two icons is 
also the delicate diaphanous underpaint in the sha- 
ding of the flesh, which, in places. allows the under- 
lying preparation to show through. Another of the 
iconographic details attributed to Angelos is that of 


the Virgins maphorion, which is crossed high up 
under her neck and falls back over her left shoul- 
der.“ This treatment of the maphorion also charac- 
terises the Glykophilousa with the Child with the 
bare leg, in the church of the Prophet Elijah in Nax- 
os.* an icon we have already attributed to Angelos. 

The variation of the Glykophilousa examined 
here, which is very closely linked, both iconograph- 
ically and conceptually, to the representation of the 
Virgin of the Passion by Andreas Ritzos* — as well 
as to the way it is depicted in Cretan workshops as 
late as the 17th century — constitutes, in our opin- 
ion, one more precursory type of the Virgin of the 
Passion, It is, perhaps, the same iconographic scheme 
which is later complemented by the addition of out- 
er symbols and transmuted into a more explicit rep- 
resentation of the Virgin of the Passion. 

The two representations are equated in what is 
the most essential element of the iconographic 
scheme: in the manner, that is, in which the Child is 
seated, with his legs deeply crossed. the sole of his 
foot turned up, with the sandal dangling from it, his 
hand reposing in the right palm of his mothers - a 
detail which is slightly differentiated in the Virgin of 
the Passion, where both the Child s hands rest in his 
mothers hand. 

The entirely novel feature which is added to the 
new representation of the Virgin of the Passion is 
the turn of the Childs head towards the right and 
towards the cross of his future sacrifice, which is 
held in the hands of the angel on the right - the two 
angels, as we have seen, having already been de- 
picted in the Glykophilousa, without, however, the 
symbols of the Passion. This new iconographic de- 
tail necessarily modifies the entire position of the 
Virgin, who can no longer bring her face close to 
that of the Child, and therefore ceases to be a Glyko- 
philousa. The advanced stage of development of 
the Virgin of the Passion — always considering it in 
relation to our representation — is also evident in 
the way in which the left hand of the Virgin.” on 
which the Child is seated. is curved, contrarily to 
the corresponding hand of the Glykophilousa, in 
which the fingers are straight and parallel to one an- 
other, and often depicted with a wider separation 
between the index and middle fingers. 

One more element indicating the dependence of 
the Virgin of the Passion on our representation, is 
the depiction of the Glykophilousa, now in an ad- 
vanced stage of iconographic development. as she 
appears in the wall painting in the church of St. 
Basil, on Patmos,^in which is reproduced the icon 
of the Strophades monastery. This mural was paint- 
ed in 1722 by Stavrianos, from the island of Chios, 
who renders the Strophades icon following the ico- 
nographic type of the Glykophilousa. 


There, too, the Virgin holds the Child on her left 
hand, and there, too, the Child is seated with his 
legs deeply crossed, the sole of his right foot turned 
up towards the viewer. His right hand is raised in 
blessing, while his left rests in that of his mother. 
The representation is complemented by two waist- 
length angels holding the symbols of the Passion, 
depicted on the top part, on either side of the Vir- 
gins halo. However, the angel bearing the cross is 
pictured on the left side, so that the Christ Child can 
look towards him without turning his head to the 
right. The iconographic form of the representation 
is thus not disturbed, and the Virgin remains faith- 
ful to the type of the Glykophilousa. 

On the left can be read the epithet Н ПАМТОМ 
XAPA (" The Joy of All"), while on the right, also in 
capitals, is the inscription: H ATTA EIKON THC 
MONHC TON CTPOQAAQON ("The Holy Icon of 
the Monastery of the Strophades"). An elaborate 
pearl-studded crown is painted on the head of both 
figures, an element that most probably suggests the 
possible existence of similar silver ornaments added 
at a later date to the icon as offerings. 

The fresco in the church of St. Basil bears the 
date 1722 and was most probably painted during 
the stay of the Strophades icon in Patmos, after it 
had been acquired by the Monastery of St. John the 
Theologian in 1717. According to historical testimo- 
ny, the Monastery of the Strophades was looted by 
pirates in 1717 # and the icon was sold, at that time, 
to the Monastery of Patmos,” from which it was lat- 
er returned to the place where it belonged. It is like- 
ly that the fresco was executed by Stavrianos of 
Chios,* shortly before the icon was returned. This 
important icon is to be found today in the Monaste- 
ry of the Joy of All (Panton Haras) of the Stropha- 
des, repainted and resilvered. Uncovered by the lat- 
er silver ornamentation remain the faces and the 
hands of the two figures and: the crossed soles of the 
Childs feet. The representation is similar, icono- 
graphically, to that of the fresco in the church of 5t, 
Basil, in Patmos. The Virgin is pictured as a Glyko- 
philousa, in waist length. with the two angels hold- 
ing the symbols of the Passion portrayed in minia- 
ture on the top right and left of the representation. 
Here, also, the angel bearing the cross is on the left. 
The seated Christ Child is turned towards his moth- 
er; his feet are crossed and his right foot from which 
dangles the loosened sandal, turned up. He blesses 
with his right hand, while his left reposes in that of 
his mother. 

In spite of the recognisable iconographic form of 
the representation, the present state of the icon, 
which has been repainted in the places in which the 
original painting had probably been effaced, does 
not allow us to determine its chronological and styl- 
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istic place accurately. Thus, our ascribing it most 
probably to the beginning of the 15th century, is 
based only on its general atmosphere. Besides, such 
a dating accords with certain corresponding ele- 
ments carried over to the reproduction painted on 
the walls of St. Basil, in Patmos, by Stavrianos of 
Chios. 

Among these, so far as we can make out in a 
copy — and one, moreover, dating from the begin- 
ning of the 18th century - we note the deep curve 
formed in the front part of the Virgins maphorion. 
from which emerge the Childs feet, and the richly 
draped rounded edges of his himation. The inclina- 
tion, also, of the Virgins head is very deep. and the 
oval shape of her face is stressed. Her lips are very 
small and delicately and rapidly drawn. Her eyes 
are narrow, almond-shaped and large, These facial 
features suggest those of early works before the Cre- 
tan forms had been conventionalised. 


The aboye observations concerning the repro- 


duction of the Strophades icon, do not preclude the 
view that this important icon could belong to the 
15th century. 

Finally, it is worth mentioning here that the vari- 
ation of the Glykophilousa we are studying, is to be 
found in important icons on Zakynthos, from which 
comes also icon T351 of the Byzantine Museum — 
the oldest icon of the series on the same theme, 
which shows elements proper to the painting of the 
Cretan painter, Angelos. 

We now believe that an iconographic parallel of 
the variant of our Glykophilousa already existed in 
Zakynthos, and that it was from this that developed 
the immediately following stage of the type, as we 
discover it in the icon of the Monastery of the Stro- 
phades islands (which lie off the coast of Zakyn- 
` thos), which eventually leads us to the iconographic 
type of the Virgin of the Passion. 

The final stage in the development of this icono- 
graphic type, before it acquired its definite shape, is 
probably indicated in the icon of the Kanellopoulos 
Museum," in the central section of which is repre- 
sented the Virgin of the Passion, and in which the 
Christ Child's face is not yet turned towards the an- 
gel bearing the Cross. 

The Child is now seated more comfortably on his 
mothers hand, which is curved in order to accom- 
modate him better; his upper body bends towards 
the left, his legs are crossed, and he holds on to the 
hand of the Virgin with both his own. His face is 
turned towards the viewer and does not come close 
to that of his mother. Thus, the Virgin is no longer a 
Glykophilousa. 

The entire representation now presents the fully 
formulated iconographic type of the Virgin of the 
Passion, endowed with all its standard characteris- 
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tics: the two angels bearing the symbols of the Pas- 
sion, framing the scene, the maphorion of the Virgin 
open at the breast and the himation of the Child fal- 
ling loosely about his waist. The archangel Gabriel — 
the one holding the Cross — now stands at the right. 
and it is towards him that the Child will turn his 
face in the immediately following iconographic 
stage, when the type will have assumed its complete 
and final form. 


Observations on the interpretation of the type 


As has already been mentioned, the main charac- 
teristic in the iconography of the variant of the Gly- 
kophilousa we are studying. is the feature of the 
Child's hand resting in that of his mother. The fea- 
ture is not à new one, and its appearance in repre- 
sentations of the Virgin and Child goes back to the 
12th century, at which time are again emphasised 
the themes of the Passion — as evidence of the incar- 
nation of Christ — and applied, as much in fully de- 
veloped cycles of the Passion as in representations 
of the Virgin Glykophilousa, expressed in emotive 
forms and with references suggestive of the future 
Passion of the Child. 

A particularly important icon and one of the 
most exquisite representations of the Virgin and 
Child, is that of Nicosia, painted in the 12th century 
and manifestly related to the Passion. In this icon, 
the Virgin not only holds the hand of the Child. but 
brings it tenderly to her lips." 

The same theme is repeated, in the same form, in 
the icon of the Monastery of St. John Chrysostom, in 
Cyprus." This not particularly common gesture of 
the Virgin in representations of the Virgin and Child 
was very soon taken up, and reproduced in paint- 
ings in the West, where the theme of the Passion ex- 
cited particular emotion. One of the best known ex- 
amples is the fresco in the church of Montmorillon,“ 
where the allusion to the Passion of the Child is 
made clear by other iconographic details as well. 

The iconographic relationship of this element 
with the conventional format of the Passion is final- 
ly made completely clear by references in poetic and 
liturgical texts and by its use in representations of 
the sufferings of Christ. Already since the 10th cen- 
tury, in Byzantine representations of the Descent 
from the Cross, in mural paintings and manuscripts. 
the Virgin is shown holding the hand - or both 
hands - of Christ, which she is often shown bringing 
close to her lips. Among the oldest depictions of the 
scene of the Descent from the Cross in which the 
Virgin supports the arms of Christ, is that in the 
fresco on the same theme at Tokale Kilisse in Cap- 
padocia,* and that in a 10th-century Florentine ma- 


nuscript (Laur. VI 23).* We find it later in the te- 
traevangel of Parma (Pal. 5).^ and the tetraevangel 
5" of the Iviron Monastery on Mount Athos, as well 
as in the mosaic representation of the Nea Moni in 
Chios.“ 

The most characteristic one, however, as regards 
our theme, is, we believe, the Descent from the 
Cross in the tetraevangel of Berlin (Berol. qu.66*), 
which is dated to the 12th century and in which the 
Virgin holds the hand of Christ by the wrist and far 
from her face. 

The insistent depiction of the iconographic fea- 
ture of Christs hand in the hand of his mother in 
the representation of the Descent from the Cross, 
which in the 12th century passes over into the por- 
trayal of the Virgin and Child, as we have discov- 
ered it in at least two icons on Cyprus," is not, we 
believe, accidental, but is intended to link the two 
themes semantically as well. Among the earliest ret- 
erences to the Passion of the newborn Child, with 
regard to his hands, is again the Kontakion by Ro- 
manus the Melodist, in which, referring to his sacri- 
fice on the Cross, the Christ of the manger fore- 
warns his mother that she will see the child she now 
holds in her arms "nailed by the hands ".* Also, in the 
Good Friday and Good Saturday services, the hands 
of the suffering Christ are often specifically men- 
tioned. In the Megalynaria, especially, the sacrifice 
on the Cross is linked mainly to Christs hands and 
to the wounds in his palms. One of the phrases 
most often repeated, and one of the loveliest, is the 
following: "Thou didst spread out thy palms and didst 
unite those things that were erstwhile divided" and, 
elsewhere: "It is meet to glorify Thee, the Giver of Life, 
who didst stretch out Thy hands upon the Cross”. 

But perhaps the most important reference to the 
hands of Christ inchis sacrifice on the Cross is made 
by St. John Chrysostom, who often refers to the 
22nd Psalm and to its meaning, in connection with 
the Passion of Christ and its prefiguration in that 
Psalm: “Harken to the blessed David speaking ere count- 
less generations, prophesying of the Cross of Christ and 
crying: They pierced my hands and my feet... See how fu- 
ture things come to pass a long time thereafter ".? 

We find the same reference elsewhere, where 
again the Passion of Christ is foreshadowed in the 


words of David: "And, so many years before, thus spake 
David in the name of Christ: *They pierced my hands and 
my feet; and announced that which was to be." In anoth- 
er reference to the same Psalm, he relates the sacri- 
fice of Christ to the sacrifice o! the lamb, saying: “As 
an innocent lamb led to be sacrificed was I, which I knew 
not of. And again spoke David in the name of Christ: They 
pierced my hands... ".™ 

But it is mainly the Virgin who has been con- 
nected with the wounded hands of Christ, over 
which she often laments and which at other times 
she lauds, in the Lamentations and Homilies. In the 
Homily of George of Nicomedeia beginning with 
"They stood by the Cross", it is she who laments and 
wonders: "How did my eyes not drop out of their sockets 
in beholding thy holy palms arbitrarily surrendered into 
murderous hands? "* It is again she who oversees the 
act of the descent of the body of Christ from the 
Cross "receiving the drawn nails in her bosom and em- 
bracing and repeatedly kissing the limp and lifeless 
limbs ".* The description refers us to the iconogra- 
phy of the Descent from the Cross, in the most usu- 
al depiction of which the Virgin is shown holding 
the hand of Christ and often bending towards it and 
kissing it. 

It is in the same way that the Virgin holds and 
kisses the hand of the Child in the two icons of 
Cyprus, and it is the same meaning, we believe, that 
should be attached to the holding of the Child's 
hand in our Glykophilousa. 

In the Lamentation, also, of Symeon the Meta- 
phrast, beyond the profound grief of the Virgin over 
her child s wounded hands, is also conveyed the so- 
teriological meaning of this sacrifice which, as we 
know, has also been attributed to the Glykophi- 
lousa. 

We now believe that our representation, so close- 
ly related iconographically to the semeiology of the 
Passion, as has been proven by the connection of 
this semeiology with the Virgin of the Passion in 
Cretan painting. is also linked semantically with the 
sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, and especially with 
the iconographic scheme of the Descent from the 
Cross, where we first find the significant element of 
the type - the hand of Christ held in his mothers 
hand. 
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38. Double-sided icon 

a) obverse: The Virgin Glykophilousa 
b) reverse: The Crucifixion 

Athens, Byzantine Museum (T139) 

Dimensions: 1.125 x 0.745 m. 

15th century. 

Plates 71,72. 


On one side of this double- 
sided icon is portrayed the 
Crucifixion and on the other 
side the Virgin Glykophilousa 
with a row of saints in waist 
. length on the bottom part. 

The Virgin is depicted in 
the variant of the Glykophi- 
lousa with the Child's hand in 
that of his mother, an element 
which has been connected se- 
mantically with the Descent 
from the Cross (see introduc- 
tory note on the type). The Christ Child is seated on 
her right arm; he turns towards his mother and 
brings his face close to hers. With his extended right 
hand he holds on to her maphorion; the other hand 
rests in her palm. His legs hang to the right and his 
richly-draped himation has slipped off from his 
shoulders. He wears a white short-sleeved chiton 
and a red sash which descends from the shoulders 
and tightly encircles his waist. Above, on either side 
of the Virgins halo. are shown two angels in half 
length, their hands, which are covered by their hi- 
mation, held in an attitude of worship. 

The representation carries the inscription H 
ӘЕОСКЕПАХТОС. Below, facing the viewer and 
in half length are depicted, from left to right, St. 
Kyriaki - who in a later repainting has been named 
St, Photini - St. Paraskevi, St. Theodosia, the saints 
George and Demetrius, the prophet Daniel, the pro- 
phet Elijah and, finally. 5t. Andrew of Crete. 

The Glykophilousa of our icon, in spite of a con- 
glomeration of elements borrowed from various 
types of the Virgin and Child, is mainly characteri- 
sed by the features which we have considered to be 
a preliminary stage in the development of the Gly- 
kophilousa with the Childs hand in that of his 
mother, and which appears, in a complex Palaeolo- 
gan form in the Decani Virgin.’ The iconographic 
feature that dilferentiates the two representations is 
that our Glykophilousa holds the Child on her right 
side, while that of Decani holds him on her left. 
However, the iconographic type of the Glykophi- 
lousa holding the Child on her left side, as in the 
Palaeologan icon of Decani, is repeated in the well- 
known post-Byzantine icon at Castro in Leros, 
which moreover presents certain particular stylistic 
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features, possibly indicative of a local tradition. 
However, a provenance from a local workshop, akin 
to the latter but earlier in date and showing differ- 
ent traditional influences. is indicated by our icon, 
also. The elongated face of the Virgin, the very long 
and thin nose, the small mouth and the particularly 
delicate fingers, seem to derive from Constantinop- 
olitan, Palaeologan painting. On the other hand, 
certain other features of the representation, such as 
the harsh, fine linear lights on the edges of the folds 
and beneath the last thinned layer of the red lacquer 
of the maphorion, point to a familiarity with the 
methods of Cretan painting, as they were applied 
from the beginning of the 15th century on. 

On the other side of the icon - as we have already 
mentioned - is portrayed the Crucifixion, which is 
limited to the depiction of the three principal figures 
participating in the event, outside the lofty walls of 
Jerusalem. The Virgin is shown holding her left 
hand to her face and raising her right towards, the, | 
crucified Christ. Opposite her, St. John, his hand 22 
bent, his face resting on his right hand, allows; hîs | 
left arm to fall limply by his side, in despair. 

The iconographic and stylistic characteristics of 
the representation indicate a relationship with the 
painting of the 15th century, in Rhodes, and espe- 
cially with the fresco of the Crucifixion in the church 
of St. Phanourios, elements of which can also be 
discerned in our icon. 

The particularities of the icon, its dependence 
from the Palaeologan painting of Constantinople, 
the iconographic affinity of the Virgin with the De- 
cani Glykophilousa and with that of Leros, and 
moreover its iconographic and stylistic kinship with 
the wall painting of the church of St. Phanourios in 
Rhodes, lead us to the conclusion that the work is a 
product of a 15th-century local workshop, following 
a Constantinoplitan Palaeologan prototype, similar 
to that of the Decani Virgin. 

It is worth noting here that on Leros there is a 
church of the Virgin Theoskepastos to whom our 
icon is also dedicated. 


Bibliography: Eidiki Ekthesi 1984, no.4, pp.10- 
11. Baltoyianni 1991/1992, pp.85-87, ill.5. 
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39. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens. Byzantine Museum 
Dimensions: 0.455 x 0.375 m. 


15th century 
Pls. 76,77,78. 


On a gold ground, on a 
panel with a slightly raised 
frame, the Virgin Glyko- 
philousa is portrayed in the 
variant showing the Child 
with his hand resting in the 
right palm of his mother. 
an element which has been 
connected typologically and 
semantically with the De- 
scent from the Cross (see 
interpretative note on the iconographic type). She is 
pictured in half length, holding the Child on her left 
hand and very close to her. The Christ Child - as is 
usual in this iconographic type - holds in his left 
hand a scroll, which rests on his knee, and turns to- 
wards his mother, his gaze directed beyond the 
viewer. He has crossed his legs and the movement 
seems to have loosened his sandal, which dangles 
from his foot, retained only by its golden cord. On 
both countenances there is an expression of pro- 
found sadness, to which is added the obvious anxi- 
ety of the Child. Chromatically, the icon moves in 
general tones of red and in glints of gold, with rare 
deep blue areas in the chiton and the headdress of 
the Virgin and a greyish-blue in the Christ child s 
chiton, which is embellished with golden-red tlo- 
rets. In the gold margin, in the bottom of the paint- 
ing, can be read the inscription: THNAE ГЕГРАФЕ 
ГЕОРГІОҮ XEIP KAONTZA ("This (icon) was 
painted by the hand of George Klontzas"), an in- 
scription which research has proved to be forged. 
On the top part of the representation, written in a 
careless minuscule script is a prayer in Latin to the 
Mother of God, in which can be distinguished the 
words: Ave Maria Dulcia Deipara perpetua spes celestis 
Maria Vergine Ora pro nobis.' The inscription, which 
in invoking the Virgin uses the epithet - among oth- 
ers - of ‘eternal and celestial hope‘, is reminiscent of 
the surname "Тһе Hope of All" = y Поутоу EArig - 
which we find in icon no. T71 of the Byzantine Mu- 
seum (pl.52), which presents the same iconography 
as that of our icon. This, we believe, indicates that 
the representation reproduces a well-known Cretan 
icon of the Virgin, bearing the surname of y Поутоу 
Езліс, and that at the time the Latin inscription was 
written, the Glykophilousa of the Byzantine Muse- 
um belonged to a Latin resident of Zakynthos, from 
which the icon comes. We should note here that this 
variant of the Glykophilousa is also found in other 





icons of Zakynthos, such as, for instance, the sil- 
vered icon on the same theme, which used to be on 
the iconostasis of St. Constantine "Ton Kipon"* and 
which has long since been lost. The type, in an in- 
termediary stage of development, was also depicted 
in the silver-covered and repainted icon of the 
Monastery of Theotokos  Pantohara of the 
Strophades, which we know also from the fresco in 
the church of St. Basil, on Patmos, where the Virgin 
is portrayed as a Glykophilousa, with the Childs left 
hand again resting in that of his mother, but with 
the right hand, instead of holding the closed scroll. 
shown in the attitude of blessing. On the left side of 
the representation is read the epithet Н TANTON 
ХАРА, while on the right is the inscription in majus- 
cules H ATIA EIKONA THC MONHC TON CTPO- 
ФАЛОМ ("Тһе holy icon of the Strophades Mona- 
stery"). On the top part of the icon, two angels pic- 
tured in half length lean towards the Virgin, holding 
in their hands the symbols of the Passion. The fresco 
in St. Basil's church, on Patmos, was painted in 1722 
and was the work of Stavrianos the Chian. The rea- 
son why the Strophades icon was reproduced in Pat- 
mos is connected, as we know, with the raid of 
1717, during which the icon was stolen by pirates 
and sold in Patmos, from where it was later returned 
to the Strophades Monastery.‘ The icon of the 
Byzantine Museum belongs stylistically among the 
works of the Cretan school of painting of the 15th 
century, not only because it carries elements sugges- 
tive of the means and methods employed by Cretan 
artists, but also because of the austere ethos of the 
figures it portrays. It presents a particular affinity 
with the icons of the Virgin of the Passion which, as 
has been maintained, were products of the work- 
shop of Andreas Ritzos,* a Cretan painter of the sec- 
ond half of the 15th century, but also with the paint- 
ing of the earlier artist, Angelos, from which the for- 
mer has borrowed the manner of modelling the flesh 
and, chiefly, the physiognomic characteristics of the 
figures. Kindred features of the painting of our icon 
to those of the works of Andreas Ritzos are to be 
found in the Virgin Glykophilousa of the same 
iconographic type, at Trani, in Apulia? which is 
now attributed with greater certainty to the famous 
Cretan painter, and also in the representations of the 
Virgin of the Passion, bearing his signature. The 
icon of the Byzantine Museum presents certain ele- 
ments, such as the particular attitude and position of 
the Child, and especially the way in which the feet 
are crossed, and the hanging loosened sandal, which 
identity it as a Virgin of the Passion. Contrariwise, 
still missing from the Glykophilousa of the Byzan- 
tine Museum, are certain advanced features which 
are determinative in the formulation of this new rep- 
resentation. In the final form of the Cretan Virgin of 
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the Passion, the Child rests both his hands in that of 
his mother and turns his head towards the one of 
the two archangels bearing the symbols of his future 
sacrifice. This element, an external one in the se- 
meiology of the Passion, is still absent from the 
iconographic type of our Glykophilousa. With the 
Glykophilousa of Trani, our icon is related not only 
by reason of its absolute iconographic similarity, but 
also by reason of certain stylistic features. We dis- 
cover again, in the Trani icon, the Christ Child left 
hand, rendered in exactly the same shape and mod- 
elled in exactly the same manner as in our icon. Al- 
so, the left hand of the Virgin, which is just visible as 
it emerges from the drapery of her maphorion, is 
drawn in the same way, in the same shape, with the 
same articulation of the fingers. Moreover, the entire 
disposition of the folds of the Virgin's maphorion - 
especially the arched curve of the fold below her 
shoulder - reveals a close connection between the 
two painters, at least as regards the prototype they 
both follow. The differences which may be ob- 
served, particularly in the right hand of the Trani 
Virgin, which is plumper and with less marked ar- 
ticulations, the large eyes with the large irises float- 
ing in a wider expanse of white, the wider nose with 
the more rounded wings, point to the manner of An- 
dreas Ritzos which is not that of the icon of the 
Byzantine Museum. Here, as we have already men- 
tioned, the eyes are almond-shaped but narrow, the 
pupils smaller and translucent, very delicately ren- 
dered and with their whites limited to a tiny corner 
at the edges, and a thin, off-white line underneath. 
The nose is long and very narrow, the right wing 
delicately drawn, with a rounder but weaker curve. 
The face of the Child, also - with its plump cheeks, 
small mouth and short and rounded nose - is closer 
to the Palaeologan manner to which Angelos re- 
mains more faithful. Besides the above, the relation- 
ship of the Virgin of our icon with those in the icons 
of Angelos, and especially with the Kardiotissa in 
the Byzantine Museum (pl.54) is also proved by 
other features such as the eyes, which, there too, are 
narrow and almond-shaped, the physiognomic 
traits, the modelling of the flesh, all of which indi- 
cate a close kinship between the two icons. In spite 
of all this, however, the differences in the two repre- 
sentations (particularly in the treatment of the folds 
in the maphorion, which in our icon are more geo- 
metrically drawn, especially above the right hand, 
and in the comb-shaped lights on the curved area 
below the right arm) point to a later workshop, clos- 
er to the time of Andreas Ritzos, who faithfully fol- 
lows the icon of the painter Angelos. Its iconograph- 
ic similarity with the Trani icon rather seems to in- 
dicate a faithful iconographic reproduction from à 
model probably belonging to Angelos, as is suggest- 
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ed by certain features it presents which are charac- 
teristic of this artists painting, and which are re- 
tained in the icon on the same theme in the Byzan- 
tine Museum. We insist on this correlation of the 
Trani Virgin with the icon of the Byzantine Muse- 
um, and with that of the Kardiotissa by Angelos 
and, finally, on the connection of all three to the Vir- 
gin of the Passion, since the inference which seems 
to emerge from this reasoning is that the Virgin of 
the Passion was created by Andreas Ritzos, using as 
à prototype an icon by Angelos, most probably of 
the same iconographic type as that of the Virgin of 
the Byzantine Museum which, as has been proved, 
was in the consciousness of the people of the time, 
in fact, a Virgin of the Passion. ‘Amolyntos'! besides. 
is the epithet inscribed on one of the most beautiful 
15th-century icons on the same theme, which used 
to belong to the Likhachev Collection and is now in 
the Hermitage Museum. In this icon the representa- 
tion is completed by two angels in half length, their 
hands covered by their himation, but without the 
symbols of the Passion. On the other hand. these 
symbols are carried by the two angels in the fresco 
of the Virgin of the Monastery of the Strophades, in 
the church of St. Basil, on Patmos, which beyond its 
iconographic resemblance to our icon, seems to be 
linked also to its prototype. It is this type that is 
modified by Ritzos. He retains the main body of the 
composition and stresses the theme of the Passion, 
adding the angels with its symbols and turning the 
head of the now frightened Child towards them. 
This movement he interprets, moreover, using a 
Palaeologan text: " 70 тд yaipe zpiv т) Maváyvo 
unvboas, * tà одиВоло убу тоб IláOouc поо- 
бесхудег * Хріотдс бё Вултўу сархо ёудедоиёуос, 
* лбтџоу дедохос де: тобто BAÉzov". He who 
did erstwhile greet the All-Pure with a "hail "now offers to 
view in advance the symbols of the Passion/ and Christ, 
clothed іп mortal flesh/ seeing the signs of death displayed, 
is afraid - verses which do not exist on any of the 
icons known to date, either signed by Angelos or as- 
cribed to him. We would say, in conclusion, that the 
Glykophi-lousa of the Byzantine Museum derives 
from a prototype of Angelos. With this prototype 
Andreas Ritzos is very familiar; he follows it also in 
the Trani icon and remodels the representation into 
a Virgin of the Passion. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 

1. The effaced and illegible inscription was deci- 
phered by Professor Chryssa Maltezou, whom we 
thank warmly. We must point out here that this ma- 
nuscript invocation on the upper part of our icon is 
not unique. Similar petitions, particularly on icons 
owned by Latin clerics, have also been found else- 
where. 


One of the most interesting testimonies, in this 
respect, is the case mentioned by N. I. Yiannopoulos 
and cited by D. Konomos (H Xptotiavixi Texvn 
стуу Kepañovió 1066, p.24) according to which he 
himself saw, on the iconostasis of the church of the 
Dormition of the Virgin, in Sami, Cephalonia, a very 
fine icon of the Virgin of the Glykophilousa type, the 
work of an unknown artist of the 16th century, in 
the right hand corner of which was a Latin dedicato- 
ry inscription, He adds that the icon was brought to 
Sami from the Monastery of the Phanenton, and 
that, in 1736, the hegumen of this Monastery, Ra- 
phael, wrote in the margin of the representation the 
prayer "that He may save, through Thine intercession, all 
those who toil and serve in this holy monastery, 1736, sup- 
plicates Raphael hegumen." 

According to Konomos, the same icon is men- 
tioned in Tsitselis (B”, pp.380-381), who writes that 


40. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens, Private Collection. 

Dimensions: 0.58 x 0.455 m. 

15th century. 

Pls.73, 74. 


The icon, one of the 
loveliest examples of the 
variant of the Glykophi- 
lousa with the Childs 
hand in that of his mother, 
comes from Corfu, and is 
painted on good quality 
wood with a fine prepara- 
tion of red bollo on the back 
of the panel. The represen- 
| | tation follows the icono- 
graphic type faithfully, albeit with certain innocuous 
deviations, combined with some stylistic particular- 
ities which indicate that it belongs among the Italo- 
Cretan works of the 15th century. The Virgin with 
the Child is now accompanied by two angels, pictu- 
red on the top part of the icon in an attitude of ado- 
ration, their hands covered by their himation. 

Among the iconographic differences 1t presents 
in relation to the other icons of the same variation, 
we observe the different position of the Virgins 
hand, on which the Christ Child is now seated more 
comfortably. The fingers are curved, the hand held 
lower down. thus supporting the Child more natu- 
rally. The Child here raises his head and turns his 
gaze towards the Virgin with a marked expression 
of anxiety and sadness. The pointed end of his hi- 
mation is rendered with a multiplicity of small 
folds, while the scroll, held tightly in his right hand, 





the icon was dedicated in 1571, after the battle of 
Lepanto, by Seb. Vernier, to a monastery in which 
there was also a St. Euphemia. All this historical in- 
formation must not pass us by unheeded, as further 
research may reveal the identity and origins of our 
icon, which bears a Latin inscription and is a Glyko- 
philousa, like the one seen by N.I. Yiannopoulos. 

2. Konomos 1964, p.52, ill. on p.154 

3. Marava-Hadjinikoloaou 1957,p.53, pl. L XXVIV 
ill. 143. Koutelakis, " The Virgin Panton Hara of the 
Strophades, an iconographic parallel in Patmos" (in 
Greek), Awdexavnovaxd Xpavixd IE Gn press). 

4. Zois 1955, pp.438-439. 

5. Chatzidakis 1974a, p.181. Chatzidakis 1977, 
p.67. 

6. Mostra 1964, pl.108. Cattapan 1973, p.373, pl. 
VI.2. Icone di Puglia e Basilicata 1988, no.44, pp.139- 
140, pl.44 (Gelao). 


is shown in an upright position and not resting di- 
agonally on his knee. As has been mentioned, the 
representation is characterised by stylistic features 
which stem from two traditions. indicating a partic- 
ular eclecticism which we have encountered also in 
other Cretan icons of the 15th century known as 
"Italo-Cretan* 

The worshipping angels, with their hands cov- 
ered by their himation, complementing the repre- 
sentation in the top part, derive from the Orthodox 
Cretan tradition and follow a style of painting recor- 
ded in documents in the Venetian archives as a la 
greca; while the rendering of the faces of the two 
main figures, the Virgin and the Child, may be said 
to be a la latina maniera of the time. Refined features 
delineated only by the light. in the angels faces, lu- 
minous and diaphanous areas, too, in the model- 
ling, few but marked highlights on the edges of the 
volumes, thin noses and small delicate lips, bring 
these charming figures very close to the Palaeologan 
prototypes. Contrariwise, the modelling in the faces 
of the Virgin and the Child are rendered in a techni- 
que and expression which are very close to those of 
the late-Gothic prototypes of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies. The lights on the flesh are modelled on à 
luminous greenish umber with very fine brush- 
strokes and many tonal gradations, and with soft 
modulations in thinned sienna which assume a rosy 
hue on reaching the middle of the cheeks. On the 
edges of the lighted volumes, a fine luminous mesh 
adds a further accent of light. The same crimson 
colour used in describing the eyebrows is also used 
for the irises, which float in the whites of the eyes. 

The strong, low, scimitar-shaped arches of the 
eyebrows and the way in which the flesh is model- 
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led give a flawless, 'doll-ike" look to the faces. 
which, moreover, are charged with the manneristic 
sorrowful expression characteristic of Italian paint- 
ing. All these are incorporated and blended with the 
other features of the icon, which remain faithful to 
the familiar style of Orthodox Cretan painting. The 
harsh geometric drapery in the garments, especially 
in the maphorion of the Virgin, the manner in which 
are rendered also the himatia of the angels, with the 
restless white linear lights on the edges of the dark 
folds, the greyish-white chiton of the Child, with 


41. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens, Paul and Alexandra 

Kanellopoulos Museum (no.113) 
Dimensions: 0.34 x 0.45 m. 

Late 15th century. 

Plates 69, 75. 


The Virgin is portrayed 
in half length holding the 
Child in her arms, in the 
iconographic type of the 
Glykophilousa in which the 
infant Christ rests his hand 
in that of his mother (see 

. interpretative note on this 
type). The two faces are 
here very close. The left 
hand of the Virgin, which 
supports the feet of the 

Christ Child, the loosened sandal, and the draped 

edges of his himation, all fit amply in the deep 
curving fold of the Virgins closed maphorion. The 
ground is gold and the haloes of both Virgin and 

Child are punched. The Virgins maphorion is in red 

lacquer; deep blue with greyish-white lights is the 
chiton of the Christ child, his himation in tones of 
sienna, with gold touches and crimson lines mark- 
ing the shaded parts, and his pleated sash is red. 

The underpaint in the shady areas of the flesh is lu- 

minous and translucent, painted in thinned, fine- 
grained sienna, the lighted areas are wheat-colou- 
red, and a rosy blush tints the Virgins right cheek. 

The facial features are faintly delineated, the whites 

of the eyes are very small. These last features lend a 

delicacy to the faces which is consistent with the Ita- 
lo-Cretan character of the entire representation. 

The above characteristics assign the icon to a 
late-15th-century Cretan workshop and to one. 
moreover, that is quite active and prolific in the pro- 
duction of such works, among which we have al- 
ready presented here the Glykophilousa of the By- 
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the familiar florets of this iconographic type, and his 
gold-threaded himation with the darker folds, are 
all clearly derived from the Cretan painting of the 
15th century, The reason for the eclecticism which 
characterises our icon must surely be sought in the 
especial preference probably expressed by the client 
tor a particular model. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


zantine Museum no.T1588 (pl.70), no.T78 of the 
same Museum (pl.86), and the icon on the same 
theme in the D. Ekonomopoulos Collection (pl. 79). 
Our icon constitutes the best work in the series, 
bearing à close resemblance to icon no.T78 of the 
Byzantine Museum with which it presents an affini- 
ty not only in the more delicate rendering of the fig- 
ures but also in certain particular iconographic ele- 
ments. In both icons the Child is portrayed in smal- 
ler dimensions and with more refined features, The 
edges of the volumes beneath the right eye of the 
Virgin, in both icons, are lighted in the same way. 
and identical, too, are the particular characteristics 
of the Virgins hands, with the index finger of the 
left hand at a distance from the other three fingers. 

The execution of the icon of the Kanellopoulos 
Museum has been carried out with particular care. 
With its elaborate haloes, fine gilding, and rich and 
glowing colours, it seems to surpass in quality the 
identical Glykophilousa of the Byzantine Museum 
no,T78 (pl.86), which it most probably also pre- 
cedes in time. We shall, thus, assign our icon, with 
its overstated sadness in the countenance of the two 
figures, which distances it from the grave and re- 
strained expression of Ritzos' day and which brings 
it closer to the Italo-Cretan icons of the late 15th ce- 
ntury, to a period later than Andreas Ritzos, but in 
any case not later than the end of the 15th century. 

From the foregoing, and having placed the icon 
chronologically at a much earlier period than that of 
the two painters bearing the name of Emmanuel 
Lambardos', it is evident that the signature XEIP 
EMMANOYHA ЛАМПАРАОҮ which appears at 
the bottom of the icon and on the maphorion of the 
Virgin, is a false one. 


Bibliography: Brouskari 1985, p.134. 


1. Kazanaki 1981, p.216. 


42. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens, Byzantine Museum (178) 
Dimensions: 0.45 x 0.35 т. 


Late 15th century. 
PI.86. 


The Virgin is portrayed 
against a gold ground and 
in the variant of the Gly- 
kophilousa in which the 
Child's hand is in that of 
his mother. The icon fol- 
lows the iconographic type 
faithfully, as it appears in 
the icon on the same theme 
in the Byzantine Museum 
| (T351, pl. 76), which has 

been considered to be the 
oldest example of this type. Certain differences it 
presents in relation to the latter icon, and the simpli- 
fication of the artistic means which it evidences, 
indicate a workshop which repeats the same repre- 
sentation often, reproducing it from a larger proto- 
type. This is proven also by the iconographic detail 
it copies of the deep curve in the drapery of the 
Virgins maphorion at the bottom of the painting, in 
front, in which the Childs feet and his loosened 
sandal fit amply, without any danger of their over- 
stepping the limits of the frame. This significant 
detail is reproduced in all the works of the series 
which are stylistically related to our icon, and which 
have been assigned to a Cretan workshop with a 





43. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens, Byzantine Museum. 
Dimensions: 0.56 x 0.422 m. 


Late 15th century. 
P1.70. 


It would appear that, 
from an old Cretan proto- 
type, which we have as- 
cribed to Angelos, arises a 
whole series of icons of the 
late 15th century, which 
retain all the iconographic 
| characteristics of the mod- 
el, differing only in the 
| simpler pictorial means 
employed, indicating thus 
a provenance from a good 
15th-century workshop, but one perhaps cut off 
from the artistic atmosphere of an important centre 





prolific output, but cut off from the innovations ot a 
larger centre of production such as the city of Can- 
dia. The detail of the deep curve in the maphorion 
of the Virgin is also present in the icon of the 
Church of All Saints at Trani, in Apulia,' a work 
which has been attributed to Andreas Ritzos and 
which, as we have argued, copies an older icon of 
Angelos However, the Trani icon also contains 
new elements, which are not found in our icon nor 
in the other icons of the same group. This means 
that the workshop in question ignores the new 
iconographic devices of Andreas Ritzos - as they ap- 
pear in the Trani icon - and remains faithtul to the 
older prototype, which it seems to reproduce often. 
The new elements added here are limited to the 
soft late-Gothic lights in the flesh, a very well- 
known and common feature at the end of the 15th 
century, where we believe our icon belongs chro- 
nologically. In addition to the above, certain parti- 
cular features, such as the full and fleshy lips of the 
Virgin, her wider nose and plumper hand, consti- 
tute clumsy ancient survivals from older Palaeo- 
logan works, to which it would seem quite appro- 
priate for this conservative workshop to return. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1. Mostra 1864, no. 103, p. 104, ill. 108. 
Cattapan 1973, p. 373, pl. ХТ” 2 [cone di Puglia e 
Basilicata 1988. n. 44, pp. 139-140, pl. 44 (Celao) 


of icon production, such as the city of Chandax. It is 
with such a workshop that we are dealing here; one 
which reproduces the old model knowledgeably 
and competently, but which does not apparently 
have the time - or perhaps the capability - to re- 
model or adapt the representation to new icono- 
graphic developments. We find in this group simi- 
lar works, which seem to have been reproduced 
speedily in order to satisfy massive demand, but 
with the assurance, nonetheless, of an experienced 
workshop. as is indicated by their having retained 
not only the sober mien of the figures of the origi- 
nal, but also the felicitous reproduction of all its sey- 
eral elements. 

Our Glykophilousa presents an affinity also, on 
certain points, with the similar icon of the D. Eko- 
nomopoulos Collection (p1.79). There, too, the head 
of the Virgin is not so deeply inclined towards the 
Child - as is the case in the icon of the same series in 
the Kanellopoulos Museum (pl.75) - while in both 
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these icons, Christ, is portrayed as a sturdy and 
grown child. 

Among the best preserved icons of this series is 
our Glykophilousa, with the Child's hand in that of 
his mother. It is painted on good quality wood, 
which has been prepared on the rear side as well, 
and it retains all the iconographic elements of the 
Glykophilousa of the Byzantine Museum (no.T351, 
pl.76), which has been considered to be the oldest 
example we have of this variant, with iconographic 
features very close to those of Angelos’ Kardiotissa 
(see introductory note). In addition to the usual 
gesture of the Christ Childs hand held in his moth- 
ers hand, which is characteristic of this type, it re- 
tains also the crossed legs of the Child, the loosened 
sandal, the himation falling below the waist. It also 
repeats the drapery in the Virgin s maphorion, al- 
though rendered more simply, with fewer folds 
across the bosom and over the right arm. 

The simplification, in this repeatedly reproduced 
representation of the theme is apparent elsewhere as 
well. The rich garment of the Child, with its wide 


44. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Thessalonike, Museum of Byzantine Civilisation. 
(D. Ekonomopoulos Collection). 

Dimensions: 0.402 x 0,24 m. 


Second half of the 15th century. 
P1.79. 


The Virgin is portrayed 
on the pattern of the vari- 
ant of the Glykophilousa 
with the Childs hand in 

| that of his mother, It is as- 
signed to a Cretan work- 
shop of the end of the 15th 
century, from which origi- 
nate also other identical 
icons belonging to the 
same group, such as nos. 
T1588 and T78 of the By- 
zantine Museum. It is one of the oldest existing ex- 
amples of this series, carefully executed, and free of 
later intervention. 

The Virgin is again depicted against a gold 
ground, in half length and holding the Child on her 
left arm. She wears her maphorion closed all the 
way up to the base of the neck, and the representa- 
tion faithfully reproduces the iconographic variant 
of the type in all its points: the crossed legs of the 
Child, the upturned right sole, the loosened sandal. 

Characteristic features of the workshop to which 
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pleats on the left arm, which characterises the best 
examples of the series, here narrows clumsily at the 
shoulder. The once shining golden-red florets are 
missing here, and the now unadorned chiton is ren- 
dered in a luminous, grey-blue colour, which, how- 
ever, harmonises beautifully with the bright, lumi- 
nous also, red of the sash, which is also more simply 
rendered, without the rich and complex folds of the 
work it copies. Simplified also is the modelling of 
the flesh, with large triangular areas defining the 
lighted parts, which are rendered in a thick rosy 
colour over a large surface of diaphanous under- 
paint. The faces of the two figures lack vigour, al- 
though still remaining within the atmosphere of 
Cretan painting. Such elements as the fine lines in 
the facial features, the correct design, and the gravi- 
ty and nobility of the countenances, point to a fairly 
early period of execution, and, in any case, to a date 
not later than the end of the 15th century. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


the icon belongs are the size of the Child, his lumi- 
nous blue chiton - unadorned, here also - and the 
bright red sash. Pronounced, too, are the triangular 
shapes on the cheeks of the two figures, and the 
rosy lights on the wide, light-coloured surfaces of 
the underpaint. The above features link the icon to. 
no. T1588 of the Byzantine Museum (pl.70), which 
seems to have been executed during the same peri- 
od and by the same painter. 

Among its distinguishing features are the more 
meticulous technique, especially in the maphorion 
of the Virgin, which is rendered in finer-grained and 
more carefully processed colours. and the punched 
halo, adorned with a rich and graceful scroll. 

The icon, which constitutes one more example of 
this iconographic type, among those repeatedly pro- 
duced by this workshop. proves. by the quality of 
its execution and the fidelity of reproduction of the 
model, that a workshop, of which we have previ- 
ously made mention, frequently, and at times very 
competently, reproduces representations such as 
that before us. Which means that the iconographic 
type was a very familiar one and that it probably 
derived from a local, older, and particularly es- 
teemed prototype, which as we have surmised in 
other cases, must be connected with Zakynthos. 


Bibliography: Baltoyianni 1985, no.19, pl.19. 


45. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Thessalonike, Museum of Byzantine Civilisation 
(D. Ekonomopoulos Collection). 

Dimensions: 0.19 x 0.128 m. 


Late 15th - early 16th century. 
Р1.80. 


On a panel with a raised 
frame and an arched top is 
depicted the Virgin hold- 
ing the Child on her left 
arm. She is turned towards 
him, her face very close to 
his, her cheek pressed ten- 
derly against his own. The 
Christ Child sits on his 
mothers lap, turning to- 
wards her, his feet crossed 
in child-like fashion. His 
left hand rests in his mothers right hand, while in 
his right he holds a closed scroll. The Virgin is clad 
in a closed maphorion, edged with a gold band, 
dotted with pearls and trimmed with tassels which 





46. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Albania, Berat Museum. 

Dimensions: 0.41 x 0.318 m. 

Mid-16th century. 

Plates 81,82,83. 


This exceptionally fine 
icon of the Berat Museum, 
most probably produced 
by a northern Greek work- 
shop of the 16th century, 
constitutes an important ex- 
ample of à work reproduc- 
ing the Cretan represen- 
tation of the Glykophilou- 
sa with the Christ Child's 
hand resting in that of his 
mother. 

Painted with glowing colours and a thoroughly 
competent technique, the icon presents the type 
with a slight iconographic deviation, which, how- 
ver, may be significant in imparting a complex 
meaning to the representation, which now assumes 
new dimensions: over the right shoulder of the 
Child appears and flutters the draped end of the 
Child s himation. 

This new iconographic detail, which is novel so 
far as this particular iconographic type is concerned, 
also appears in another icon in the series of Cretan 
icons on the same theme (pl. 84) and in all the icons 





fall below her right shoulder. She wears a deep blue 
chiton of which only the ends of the sleeves are vis- 
ible. The Christ Child's chiton is grey-blue, with a 
red sash and a brick-coloured himation brushed 
with gold. A punched halo ornamented with a 
scroll surrounds each of the figures. The modelling 
has been done in thinned sienna for the underpaint, 
and warm, wheat-coloured lights with rosy tints on 
the lighted parts. Fine, parallel white lines of un- 
even thickness follow the contours of the volumes. 
The facial features are refined and delicate, delin- 
eated only by lights and not otherwise outlined. 
There is little white in the eyes, the expression of 
which is lively. The long fingers are articulated in a 
painterly manner. The nose is thin and long. All the 
above features, together with the fine-grained 
colours, the rich varnishing and the elaborate 
punched haloes attest to the icon's provenance from 
a good Cretan workshop of the end of the 15th cen- 


tury. 


Bibliography: Baltoyianni 1985, no.16, pl.16. 


of the Glykophilousa with the Christ Anapeson in 
her arms. The origin of this variant is assuredly 
Palaeologan, the best-known example being that of 
the famous mosaic in the Chora Monastery (Kariye 
Camii) in Constantinople, which bears the title " H 
Хоро tov Aywpritov.‘ The Virgin, there, is por- 
trayed in full length, holding the Child on her right. 
Her left hand rests on the crossed and bare soles of 
the Christ Child feet, and she leans deeply towards 
him with an expression of profound sorrow. The 
Child is turned towards her, the closed scroll held in 
his left hand resting on his knee, his right hand out- 
stretched in an attitude of blessing. Behind his 
shoulder flutters the draped edge of his himation. 

The representation of the Virgin "Н Хоро. тоо 
AywpYjtov" in the Chora Monastery, with her deeply 
sorrowful expression, the half-reclining Child in her 
arms - a position which has been related to the se- 
meiology of his future Passion (see introductory note 
to the section on the Virgin with Christ Anapeson) - 
his crossed legs, which also refer semantically to the 
Passion, now also proclaims, with the floating drap- 
егу of Christ's garment, which emerges from behind 
his shoulder, his coming Resurrection. 

In our icon also, the future sacrifice of the Child 
is suggested by clear semeiological elements, such 
as the crossed legs, the loosened sandal, the sorrow- 
ful expression in the two faces, and the meaningful 
gesture of the Christ Childs hand resting in his 
mothers palm. If the above features are, indeed as 
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we have attempted to prove, indicative of the 
Childs future Passion, it is plain that, in the icon of 
the Berat Museum as in the representation of the 
Virgin "I Chora tou Achoretou” in the Chora Mona- 
stery, the floating himation of Christ consummates 
the meaning of his sacrifice by proclaiming his fu- 
ture Resurrection. 

This interpretation of this significant detail also 
accords with the words of the newborn Christ him- 
self in the Kontakion by Romanus the Melodist on 
the Nativity.* There, after he has described to the 
Virgin in detail his future Passion, he consoles her 
by announcing his future resurrection. It is also 
known that the fluttering himation of Christ in the 
representation of the Descent into Hell constitutes a 
semeiological element which is determinative in 
conveying the triumphal character of the scene. 

The Berat icon, beyond the new dimension it im- 
parts to the meaning of our Glykophilousa, also dis- 
plays all the characteristics of a very good work 
produced by an important workshop. The repro- 
duction of the Cretan representation with such fi- 
delity and such exceptional ability points, we be- 
lieve, to a painter who is closely familiar with some 
well-known icon of the type. which he is capable of 
copying so skilfully that, at first glance, it may be 
mistaken for a Cretan one. The fact that the work- 
shop to which the Berat icon may be attributed is 
not Cretan, is revealed by certain particular features 
which preclude the possibility of a Cretan prove- 


nance. Here, again, is faithfully followed the icono- 


graphic pattern of the type. which, in general, is that 
of the Glykophilousa of Trani,’ even including the 
particular feature! of the deep curve formed by the 
drapery in the lower front part of the Virgins 
maphorion, which encloses the feet and loose san- 


47. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens. Private Collection. 

Dimensions: 0.51 x 0.405 т. 

First half of the 16th century. 

РІ,64. 


This is one of the inter- 
esting examples of the se- 
ries which reproduce the 
variant of the Glykophi- 
lousa with the Childs hand 
resting in that of his moth- 
er. Ihe icon contains all 
the elements of the type. 
with the slight iconograph- 
ic varlation we have also 
noticed in the representa- 
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dal of the Child. The differences observed in the 
Berat Museum icon mainly concern certain particu- 
lar stylistic characteristics and the different ethos of 
the two figures. 

The unusually large right hand of the Virgin, the 
elongated face and the long neck, are found in the 
figures of post-Byzantine works akin to the paint- 
ings of the Kontaris brothers. Easy to read are the 
feelings expressed in the Virgins face, which loses 
the classic gravity of the Cretan icons of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, This element, which should not 
be attributed to a more popular treatment of the 
subject, indicates perhaps a tendency towards a 
more naturalistic approach, which has passed over 
into the icon as a result of the artists probably very 
close relationship with the more realistic painting 
characteristic of the workshops of northern Greece 
and of the post-Byzantine period. 

The same elements may be observed in the ren- 
dering of the figure of the Child, with the very slen- 
der and elongated neck, the naive and childlike ex- 
pression, lacking the contemplative air, the noble 
sadness and the deep transcendent gaze, which char- 
acterise the series of Cretan icons on the same theme. 

From the foregoing, and in view also of the man- 
ifest relationship of the work with a workshop con- 
temporary with the period of the Kontaris brothers, 
we shall assign the icon to a good painter of a 
northern Greek workshop of the middle of the 16th 
century, who is thoroughly familiar with important 
Cretan icons, which he is capable of copying to the 
extent of reproducing their particular details. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


tion of the Berat Museum (pl.81). The Virgin is 
here again portrayed as a Glykophilousa; the Child 5 
attitude and movement are the same. From his 
shoulder. as in the Berat icon, flutters the edge of 
his himation. This iconographic addition has given 
a new semantic dimension to the variant of our Gly- 
kophilousa, which is now interpreted as relating to 
the foreshadowing of the Resurrection of Christ. As 
has already been pointed out, this iconographic ele- 
ment characterises especially the representation of 
the Resurrection, in which the floating mantle of 
Christ assumes a triumphal significance. 

The similarity of our icon with that of the Berat 
Museum also extends to other features, such as the 
unusual form of the edge of the Christ Child's hima- 
tion, which cascades in sinuous folds before his feet. 
This detail, which does not appear in any of the 


other icons of the series, but only in that of the Berat 
Museum, suggests that it was most probably invent- 
ed by the creator of the prototype, and later repro- 
duced by both the artist who painted the Berat icon 
and the one who painted ours. We preclude the 
possiblity that the latter might have copied the rep- 
resentation of the Berat icon, since our icon can 
hardly be said to be inferior in quality. On the con- 
trary, itis characterised by a Cretan ethos, at least so 
far as the expression of the Virgin is concerned. 


48. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens, Byzantine Museum (T2644). 
Dimensions: 0.60 x 0.45 m. 

Late 15th-early 16th century. 

PI. 94 






Very close, from the ico- 
nographic point of view, to 
the Glykophilousa with the 
Child's hand resting in that 
of his mother, the icon of 
the Byzantine Museum con- 
stitutes one more variant of 
the type. 

The Virgin is pictured 
here in half length, holding 
| the Child on her left arm 
and with her face very close to his. She wears the 
same maphorion, closed all the way up to the neck, 
with the drapery disposed in the same manner. The 
maphorion is painted in a brownish-red colour. As 
in all the icons of this type, the Virgins hand is held 
in front of her breast. 

The iconographic features which differentiate 
this representation are mainly limited to the por- 
trayal of the Child. Here, too, the Christ Child pres- 
ses his cheek against that of the Virgin, but without 
raising his head towards her. He is seated upright; 
with his right hand he now blesses, while his left 
hand, holding the closed scroll, is encircled by that 
of his mother. Also different in this representation is 
the way the Child is clad: he does not wear the fa- 
miliar red sash, as is usual in this type, nor does his 
himation fall about his waist. 

The main difference, however, between this vari- 
ant and the other icons of the series, is perhaps the 
position of the Child s legs, which are covered by his 
rich himation but which remain parallel to one an- 
other, without crossing, and from which, we do not 
see the loosened sandal hanging. 

Above, on the right and left, are pictured two an- 
gels in half length and in an attitude of worship, 


We tend to believe that both icons are copies of 
the same icon, executed at some time during the 
first half of the 16th century. 


Bibliography: Budavrıvn xo: Mecraucavuvyg 
Texvn 1986, no.132, pp.128-130, pl.132 (Bal- 
toyianni). 


their hands covered by their himation. 

This position of the Child, with the legs next to 
one another and covered by his garment, his upper 
body held upright, his himation covering his right 
shoulder, and his right hand in the attitude of bless- 
ing, reveals certain features borrowed from the ico- 
nography of the Virgin Hodegetria. Besides, the 
right hand held before the breast is one of the stan- 
dard characteristics of the latter type, even though, 
here, this same element is applied in a particular 
fashion and functions in a different way. 

The icon also presents a deviation in its stylistic 
features: the very large and almond-shaped eyes of 
the Virgin, the large mass of her head covered by 
the ample head covering. her sturdy neck. and the 
large Child, with the broad chest and sturdy shoul- 
ders, all constitute elements which derive from a Pa- 
laeologan artistic tradition surviving in western Ma- 
cedonia, where we also find the high arches of the 
eyebrows in the Christ Childs face. 

At the same time, in addition to the characteris- 
tics just mentioned, the icon, as we have noted, pre- 
sents a particular kinship with the Cretan variation 
of the Glykophilousa with the Childs hand in that 
of his mothers, from which type is derived the mo- 
numental character of the representation, the calm 
and restrained melancholy expressed in the counte- 
nances (especially in that of the Virgin), the equally 
restrained gestures, and also the particular drapery 
of the garment. 

The combination of these two traditions is often 
found, already since the 14th and 15th centuries in 
local Dalmatian workshops, where the principles of 
the old Palaeologan painting, as they were applied 
there, live on, while at the same time Cretan icons 
make their appearance in churches and monasteries. 

We should note here that the iconographic devi- 
ation from the type presented by our icon - in which 
the hand of the Christ Child is held in the attitude of 
blessing - is also found in a 15th-century icon of the 
Virgin, in the same variation, from the Monastery of 
the Strophades. 
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Putting all these elements together, and adding 
the ascertained fact of the provenance of the icon 
from the Ionian Islands, we conclude that the work 
is the product of a local Dalmatian workshop, which 
reproduces a venerated icon of the islands of the 
Ionian Sea. 


Bibliography: Budavrıvn xou Metaputavtivi 


49. The Virgin Glykophilousa 
Athens, Byzantine Museum (Т71). 
Dimensions: 0.41 x 0.33 m. 


16th century. 
P1.85, 


The iconographic and 
semantic relationship of the 
variant of the Virgin Gly- 
kophilousa, in which the 
Child s hand rests in that of 
his mother, with the Virgin 
of the Passion as it is given 
shape by the Cretan pain- 


also proven by icon no. 
T71 of the Byzantine Mu- 
seum. It follows the variant of the Glykophilousa 
but with a particular deviation which, we believe, 
marks the intermediate stage in the development of 
the type towards the form of the Virgin of the Pas- 
sion. The Virgin, holding the Child on her left arm, 
is still a Glykophilousa, with the two faces very 
close to one another, but the Christ Child now holds 
on to his mothers hand with both of his, an element 
which constitutes one of the principal characteristics 
of the representation of the Virgin of the Passion. as 
it appears in exceptionally fine examples of Cretan 
paintings of the 15th century. 

A similar example - related to our icon, but in a 
more advanced stage of evolution - with the Child's 
face not yet turned towards the angel bearing the 
cross of his future Passion, is that of the otherwise 
fully formulated representation of the Virgin of the 
Passion in the Kanellopoulos Museum. There, the 
Virgin is no longer a Glykophilousa, since the Child 
is now turned towards the viewer, with the result 
that his face is no longer close to that of his mother. 
She wears the maphorion open at the front, as is 
usual in the portrayal of the Virgin of the Passion, 
and is accompanied by the angels bearing the sym- 
bols of Christs sacrifice on the Cross. 

The icon of the Byzantine Museum, on the other 
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ters of the 15th century, is 


Texyvn 1986, no.118, pp.119-120, 11.118 (Bal- 
toyianni). 
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hand, despite the advanced elements it presents - 
the crossed legs of the Child. his upturned sole with 
the loose sandali, his ‘himation falling about the 
waist and his two hands. holding on to the hand of 
his mother - stili remains close to the older iconog- 
raphy of the Virgin. Clykophilousa, in which the 
Christ Child 5 face is close to that of his mother, who 
is clad in the usual closed maphorion coming all the 
way up to the base of the neck and who inclines her 
head deeply towards the Child. 

Stylistically, the representation, in spite of later 
interventions (especially in the faces, where the fea- 
tures have been traced with harsh black outlines, in 
the drapery of the Virgins maphorion, and in the 
gold ground which was clumsily repaired at some 


time in the past), retains genuine elements of its 


original painting, which dates it not later than the 
16th century. 

Among the particular and genuine elements of 
the work are the dark green, almost black, sleeved 
chiton of the Christ Child. with the restless harsh 
white lights, and his bright red himation, lavishly 
striated with gold. The above characteristics, com- 
bined with the traditional brownish-red maphorion 
of the Virgin, most probably point, in our view, to a 
local provincial workshop of the Ionian Islands, 
which copies an older Cretan icon, adding elements 
of Venetian painting. 

The value of this otherwise not particularly im- 
portant provincial work resides mainly in its icono- 
graphic type. which, as is the case with the icon of 
the Kanellopoulos Museum, reveals the existence of 
a Cretan prototype representing an intermediary 
stage of development of the Glykophilousa leading. 
as we have said, to the type of the Virgin of the Pas- 
sion. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


90. The Virgin of the Passion 
Sinai, Monastery of St, Catherine. 
Dimensions: 0.36 x 0.26 m. 


Beginning of the 15th century. 
Plates 87,88. 


The representation of 
the Virgin of the Passion in 
this important icon of the 
Sinai Monastery, is rendered 
in what is most probably 
an experimental form, and 
employing stylistic meth- 
ods which assign it to a lo- 
cal workshop of the begin- 
ning of the 15th century. 

The Virgin is portrayed 
in half length - holding the Child, here, on her right 
arm - and in a rare version of the Glykophilousa, 
with her lips touching the hair of the Child, who 
turns his face slightly towards the left of the picture. 
Her right hand, which supports the seated Christ 
Child, also retains the pleated end of his himation. 
The Child inclines his body slightly and holds on 
with both his hands to the left hand of the Virgin, 
which is held before his breast. He wears a sleeved 
chiton, with a wide pleated sash encircling the 
waist, and a himation which only covers his right 
shoulder. His legs and bent knees are close together 
and covered by his himation. He is a big and sturdy 
child, with an elongated oval face which expresses 
intense anxiety and fear. In the lower margin of the 
icon is inscribed the second part of the text usually 
accompanying the type: 

CAPKA ONHTYN X(PICTO)C ENAEAHMENOC 
IIOTMON AEAEIKOC TAYTA BA... (And Christ, 
clothed in mortal flesh, seeing the signs of death, was 
afraid"). 

Among the particular features of the representa- 
tion, which perhaps indicate an early stage of devel- 
opment of the iconographic type - as compared to 
the fully defined formulation of the Virgin of the 
Passion of the Cretan icons - we note the position of 
the Child on the right arm of his mother, the still 
slight turn of his head towards the angel (shown 
here with the spear and the sponge), the lips of the 
Virgin touching her childs hair, her hand holding 
the edge of his himation, the uncrossed legs of the 
Child. 

The representation as a whole is rendered in the 
ancient mood, with elements of the iconography 
and tradition of the Palaeologan style of painting. 
Also derived from Palaeologan painting seems to be 
the strong right hand of the Virgin, which supports 
the Christ Child and simultaneously grasps the 
edge of his fallen himation. This last feature, an old 





Byzantine element which is already present in the 
mosaic representation of the Hodegetria at Hosios 
Loukas,'survives in a series of Palaeologan icons of 
the Virgin Glykophilousa. Among the interesting 
examples are the important 14th-century icon of the 
Glykophilousa in the Pushkin Museum,’ where 
Christ is represented in the Anapeson position, as 
well as all the representations following the Mace- 
donian iconography of the Pelagonitissa.* Among 
the icons in which the iconographic type of the 
Pelagonitissa is most beautifully applied are that of 
Decani* and the Sinai icon on the same theme.” Also 
connected with Palaeologan painting is the manner 
in which the two faces are rendered - especially that 
of the Christ Child, with its long oval shape. 

The above features, which markedly characterise 
our icon, were responsible for its having been as- 
cribed to a Constantinopolitan workshop and hav- 
ing been dated to the end of the 13th century." Cer- 
tain particular characteristics of the work, however, 
which seem to be derived from other periods and 
other traditions, point, in our view, to a local work- 
shop and to a later date of execution, around the be- 
ginning of the 15th century. 

Among the features arguing in favour of a later 
dating is the triangular opening of the Virgin’s ma- 
phorion below the neck, in front, which is character- 
istic of the Cretan representations of the Virgin and 
Child of the 15th century. Among the oldest exam- 
ples of the iconographic application of this feature is 
the icon of the Hodegetria, in the Kapsa Monastery 
of Crete,” which has been dated to the first half of 
the 15th century, and the 'Amolyntos" of the Toplou 
Monastery.* Both these Cretan icons show the nar- 
row gold band adorning the neckline of the Virgins 
chiton, and especially the elaborate knot, which is 
drawn in the same shape in all three icons. Also, the 
maphorion of the Virgin, in all three, is in a purple 
colour, and the drapery still soft and flowing. Our 
icon presents a particular affinity with that of the 
Kapsa Monastery, in the way the flesh on the face is 
rendered - with free and painterly lights, similar in 
form and in extent, highlighting the volumes. 

In spite of the similarities the Mount Sinai icon 
presents with the Cretan icons of the 15th century, it 
seems to differ from them stylistically. The anti- 
classical expression and portrayal of the two angels 
displaying the symbols of the future Passion do not 
seem to have any particular connection with the no- 
bler and more academically rendered countenances 
of the angels in the aforementioned Cretan icons, in 
which the Child also is treated in a more classical 
manner. A certain iconographic hesitancy and awk- 
wardness is also evident in the depiction of the an- 
gels, with the archangel Michael, towards whom the 
Child turns his face, on the left hand side of the pic- 
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ture. This element lends a certain incongruity to the 
representation, since the Christ Child seems to be 
frightened, now, by the sight of the spear and 
sponge, and not by the Cross held by Gabriel on the 
right and which constitutes the main symbol of his 
future sacrifice. Also characteristic of the humbler - 
and certainly not Constantinopolitan - origin of the 
work, is the clumsy manner in which is rendered 
the left hand of the Virgin. which is depicted large 
and expressionless, and with no articulations in the 
stubby fingers (pl. 88). 

Finally, other observations and suppositions 
lead us to attribute the work more specifically to a 
local workshop. and most probably a Sinaitic one. 
The iconographic invention of our icon, that of the 
Virgins lips touching the Child's hair, characterises 
the iconographic type of the Virgin ot Kykkos and is 
not represented in any other type. The presence of 
this feature here. which - so far as we are in a posi- 
tion to know - constitutes a unique example, indi- 
cates an experimental application of the element, 
which the painter seems to have borrowed from 
some icon with which he is very familiar. As we 
know, at the Sinai monastery, where our icon is 
kept, there is a particularly revered icon of the Vir- 
gin Glykophilousa, which follows the iconographic 
type of the Kykkotissa.* Furthermore, the detail of 
the right hand of the Virgin holding the edge of the 
Childs himation also appears, as has already been 
mentioned, in the very fine icon of the Pelagonitissa, 
in the same monastery. 

The hypothesis that the icon of the Virgin of the 
Passion may have been executed in a Sinai work- 
shop is strengthened by the text inscribed in red let- 
ters on the gold margin at the bottom of the paint- 


91. The Virgin of the Passion 
H AMOAYNTOC 

Collection of ex-Queen Frederica. 
Dimensions: 0.935 x 0.735 m. 


15th century. 
Pls.89, 90,91. 


The Virgin of the Pas- 
sion is portrayed in this 
icon according to a rare ico- 
nographic type, which de- 
viates to a considerable de- 
gree from the established 
15th-century Cretan form 
of the representation. 

Here, the Virgin holds 
the Christ Child on her 
right, with her left hand 





ing, an element which often characterises icons of 
the Monastery. 

Also arguing in favour of the attribution of the 
icon to the above workshop is the close link it has 
been proved to have with the early style of Cretan 
painting, representative works of which are to be 
found among the superb icons that adorn the 
Monastery and its chapels. 

Finally, the non-repetition of the iconographic 
type signifies that this particular form was intro- 
duced by a workshop with a limited sphere of influ- 
ence, not well enough known to impose the new 


type. 
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under his bent , bare legs, and places her right hand, 
with the long, tapering fingers, articulated in a 
painterly way and with the index finger apart from 
the rest, protectively on his right shoulder. The 
Child nestles in his mothers bosom and turns his 
face towards the archangel Gabriel - shown very 
close to him, here - who presents the principal sym- 
bols of the Passion: the large cross of Christs future 
sacrifice and the crown of his mocking. Fearfully, 
the Child stretches out both his hands, seeking to 
cling to his mothers garment, while still holding in 
his right his tightly-rolled scroll. On a higher level 
above the left shoulder of the Virgin is portrayed the 
archangel Michael, holding the spear. the sponge 
and the basin of vinegar. On the right side of the 
Virgins halo is inscribed the epithet H AMOAYN- 
TOC. 

Not lacking from the representation is the in- 


scription which so often, since the middle of the 
15th century, accompanies the Cretan Virgin of the 
Passion and which refers to the angel Gabriel: 

O TO XAIPE TIPIN TH ПАМАГМО MHNYCAC 

TA CYMBOAA NYN TOY TIAOOYC TIPOAEIKNYEI 

XPICTOC AE ONHTHN CAPKA ENAEAYMENOC 

TIOTMON ДЕЛОІКОС AEIATA TAYTA BAETION. 

Among the particular iconographic features of 
the representation is included the detail of the ma- 
phorion of the Virgin covering the back of the 
Child. 

All the above features which make up this rare 
iconographic type of the Virgin of the Passion are 
nonetheless found in Palaeologan representations of 
the same theme, with the Virgin still in a standing 
position, and the symbols of the future sacrifice of 
the Child all in the hands of the Archangel Gabriel. 
which justifies his being the one to be referred to in 
the inscription. Among the few known examples of 
the Palaeologan Virgin of the Passion, the fresco of 
the Latomou monastery,' dating from the beginning 
of the 14th century, and the similar representation 
at Conce of former Yugoslavia,’ present the Virgin 
of the Passion with features which characterise as 
much our icon as the familiar iconographic type of 
the Presentation of the 14th century. In the mural 
paintings of the Latomou Monastery and of Conce, 
the Child is seated on both his mothers arms and 
turns his head in terror towards the angel Gabriel — 
who, as in our icon, is shown very close to the Child 
— while stretching out his hands towards the ma- 
phorion of his mother in an attempt to grasp it. The 
Virgin bends her head towards him and covers him 
with her garment.” 

This iconographic type is not haphazardly cho- 
sen and, as we have argued here (see interpretative 
note on the Virgin and the Child with the bare leg). 
derives from the iconography of the Presentation, as 
it has been depicted at the Monastery of the Prota- 
ton‘ of Mt. Athos, the church of Christ at Verria? the 
repainted representation at the Chilandari Monaste- 
гу” and in the Presentation of the church of Aghios 
Nikolaos Orfanos, in Thessalonike.' 

In this iconographic type of the Presentation, the 
Christ Child is shown in the arms of the Virgin, 
with his knees bent and his arms stretched out to- 
wards his mother. He turns his head, with the same 
expression of fear on his face. towards the aged Si- 
meon. His legs, which constitute an element of the 
same semeiology of the Passion, are bare, Further- 
more, except for the Presentation of the Protaton, 
where the Child's face is still far from that of his 
mother, in all the other representations, the figure of 
the Virgin takes on the character of the Virgin of the 
Passion, with the faces of both figures - the Mother 
and the Child - very close to one another. 


The above connection between the two icono- 
graphic forms, namely that of the Palaeologan Pre- 
sentation and that of the Virgin of the Passion, as it 
is depicted in Palaeologan, also, representations re- 
lated to our icon prove, in our view, that the cre- 
ation of this particular type derives from the Presen- 
tation. This obvious dependence of our representa- 
tion on the iconography of the Presentation leads to 
its assignment to a still experimental stage in the 
formation of the iconographic type of the Virgin ot 
the Passion. This view is reinforced by the fact that 
this unusual type, in spite of its finished and fully 
constituted form, was never finally adopted and es- 
tablished, since this representation remains a rare 
and — so far — a unique one. This probably means 
that it antedates, or at least is contemporaneous 
with, the Virgin of the Passion as it was formulated 
and established by the Cretan painter of the second 
half of the 15th century, Andreas Ritzos. 

A further argument in support of this view is 
provided by the stylistic characteristics of the work, 
which still remains very close to the Palaeologan 
prototypes, in the form which they assumed in early 
Cretan icon painting. 

Of the features pointing to the dating of the icon 
to the first half of the 15th century, we shall chiefly 
mention the sturdy Child, the painterly rendering of 
his hands, the Palaeologan physiognomy of the an- 
gels, the diaphanous underpaint in the shaded parts 
of the faces, the very long and slender fingers of the 
Virgin, her full lips, the vivid expression of her eyes 
(with just a very little white on the edges of the iris- 
es), and the deep folds along the edge of her head 
covering. 
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92. The Virgin of the Passion 
Zakynthos Museum. 

Dimensions: 1.32 x 0.84 m. 

Beginning of the 16th century. 

Pls.92, 93a-b. 


The Virgin of the Passión is 
portrayed here according to 
the familiar iconographic type 
created by the Cretan painters 
of the 15th century.' She is 
pictured in half length, hold- 
ing the Child, and clad - as is 
usual for this type - in a pur- 
ple maphorion, crossed and 
draped in front in such a way 
as to leave a triangular open- 
ing through which can be seen 
part of her deep-blue chiton. It is bordered by a 
plain trimming of four superposed strips of gold 
braid. Gold, also, are the cuffs of her chiton, and the 
thick fringe hanging below her shoulder. She in- 
clines her head toward the Child and directs her 
gaze beyond the viewer. 

The Christ Child is seated comfortably on the left 
arm of the Virgin, his upper body leaning forward, 
his crossed legs - from which dangles the loosened 
sandal - stretched out towards the left, both his 
hands holding on to that of his mother. His head is 
turned back, towards the right, where the archangel 
Gabriel is pictured holding the Cross of Christ's fu- 
ture sacrifice in his hands, which are covered by his 
himation. The spear, the sponge and the nails are 
borne by the archangel Michael, who appears on the 
left. On the gold ground can be made out traces of 
the inscription which usually accompanies the rep- 
resentation and which links the message of the An- 
nunciation to the prophecy of Christs sacrifice on 
the Cross: 

O TO XAIPE IIPIN [... MHNYCAC [...] 

The Coronation of the Virgin, on the upper part 
of the painting - with the two full-length angels on 
clouds - constitutes à novel feature. Novel, too, is 
the feature of the representation of the three scenes 
from the life of the Virgin, which are depicted in 
rectangular compartments on the bottom part of the 
icon. These later supplementary representations 
were painted on panels which were added on to all 
four sides of the main panel, the top panel being the 
widest and measuring 0.195 m. The width of the 
bottom panel, on which were painted the scenes of 
the life of the Virgin, measures 0.14 m., while the 
side panels measure 0.055 m. The dimensions, 
therefore, of the original icon on the theme of the 
Virgin of the Passion, if we subtract those of the 
added panels, are actually 0.985 x 0.73 m. 
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From the iconographic point of view, the repre- 
sentation of the original icon - as has already been 
said - faithfully follows the type appearing on a se- 
ries of icons of the 15th century, either signed by, or 
attributed to, Andreas Ritzos.' 

Stylistically, the representation - with the nobili- 
ty and gravity of mien of the figures, the expression 
of restrained grief in the face of the Virgin, and the 
meditative countenance of the Child - is rendered 
with the resources of a Cretan workshop dependent 
on the painting of Andreas Ritzos and with ele- 
ments indicative, at the same time, of the evolution 
of this style of painting at the beginning of the 16th 


. century. 


The Virgin, a delicate figure, with a tall, slender 
neck, a delicate face and a slightly-built body, is far 
removed from the solid, and broadly based half- 
length Virgin of the Passion, as she is portrayed in 
the known, signed icons of Andreas Ritzos. She is 
clad - as has been said - in the dark maphorion, 
usual in this iconographic type, with the same un- 
dulating border of the head covering which falls in 
shallower and simpler folds, now distanced from 
the complex and deep undulations of the same fea- 
ture in similar representations by Andreas Ritzos. 
Equally weak is the portrayal of the Child, with his 
narrow shoulders, the simpler and more restrained 
treatment of the folds of the garments, the delicate 
face and the unsure drawing of the curls in the hair. 

However, where our icon differs most from those 
of Andreas Ritzos representing the same theme is in 
the use and quality of the colours. The warm sienna 
in the underpaint, the meticulously elaborated 
colour used by Ritzos in his modelling of the flesh, 
has been substituted here by a dark umber in a 
thick-grained, carelessly elaborated pigment, result- 
ing in the opaque olive green of the shaded parts 
(especially in the faces). Equally opaque are the 
wheat-coloured lighted areas, which, lacking the 
subtle gradations of tone, from dark to light, now 
assume à sharp triangular shape. 

In spite of the above, the representation remains 
close to the atmosphere of the works of Andreas Rit- 
205, as is proved by such features as the large black 
irises which fill the whites of the almond-shaped 
eyes of the Virgin, by her small, full mouth, and by 
her still vivacious gaze — all of which constitute 
standard elements of the paintings of the renowned 
Cretan artists. Deriving from the same source are al- 
so details such as the shape of the folds in the part 
of the deep blue chiton of the Virgin which shows 
through the triangular opening of her maphorion, 
and which the painter of our icon reproduces with- 
out any deviation. Faithfully reproduced, as well, 
are the shapes of the gold brush-strokes which 
lighten the cuffs, and rendered in a similar fashion 


are the parallel geometric folds of the maphorion, 
on the right shoulder. Present, too, are the comb- 
like shapes in the wide drapery below the shoulder. 

The great fidelity in the reproduction of icono- 
graphic and stylistic elements from similar repres- 
entations by Andreas Ritzos, combined with other 
characteristics indicative of a later period and of 
a less qualified workshop, points, we believe, to a 
Cretan painter of the beginning of the 16th century, 
dependent on the art of Ritzos, whose cartoons he 
uses to reproduce the Virgin of the Passion. 

Other indications also argue in favour of the dat- 
ing of the Zakynthos Museum icon to the first quar- 
ter of the 16th century. 

We know that the icon belongs to the iconostasis 
of the church of the Pantocrator, in Zakynthos. This 
iconostasis, dating from the 17th century and now 
restored, is exhibited in the Museum of Zakynthos. 
The icon constituted the representation of the Virgin 
in the group of four icons flanking the central doors 
ot the bema, the other three being those of Christ as 
High Priest, the Transfiguration and St. John the 
Baptist, all three signed by the 17th-century Cretan 
painter, Victor.* 

The church of the Pantocrator in Zakynthos was 
built in 1517, according to a now lost document in 
the archives of the Latin church, studied by Zois.* 
According to the writer who drew up the document, 
"the Latin Bishop of Cephalonia and Zakynthos, 
Marco de Franceschi" cedes a site in order that may 
be built in the town of Zakynthos, by noble citizens, 
a church of Christ Pantocrator, and a poorhouse. on 
condition that a Catholic church also be built. Ex- 
ecutors of the erection of the church were the Ortho- 
dox Metropolitan of Zakynthos and hegumen, at the 
time, of the Monastery of the Strophades, two 
priests, and - among the noble citizens - the "mag- 
nificent” Demetrios Megadoukas. 

The founding of the church in 1517 is confirmed 
by a second document, drawn up by the notary, 
Theodore Avlonitis (1522-1526), according to 
which*the donors built "the holy and sacred church of 
the Pantocrator from its foundations in the year 1517, on 
the first day of the month of August". Also interesting is 
a statement contained in the same document, in 
which the donors declare that they took refuge on 
Zakynthos "driven out of their (own) country by the na- 
tion of the Agarenes (Turks) ", who had brought suf- 
fering to Zakynthos as well. 

However, the iconostasis displayed today in the 
Museum of Zakynthos, and its icons - as much the 
three signed by Victor as those of the Dodekaorton - 
are dated to the third quarter of the 17th century 
and are certainly not related to the foundation of the 
church, in 1517. Only the icon of the Virgin of the 
Passion, as its stylistic and other characteristics indi- 


cate, has been dated to the first quarter of the 16th 
century, and it does not belong to the iconostasis, as 
is evidenced also by its original dimensions (0,985 x 
0.73 m.), which were increased to 1.32 x 0.84 m. 
after the addition of the extra panels onto its four 
sides. This probably means that the icon comes 
from an older iconostasis of the same or of another 
church, and that it was later altered in order to be 
used on the 17th-century screen. 

Bearing in mind, now, the fact that, among the 
noble donors of the Pantocrator, was also the "mag- 
nificent" Demetrios Megadoukas, we go on to make 
certain suppositions and correlations of elements, 
which might perhaps shed further light on the prob- 
lem of the provenance and dating of the work. 

The icon, on the bottom part and on the left and 
right of the Virgins maphorion, presents two 
heraldic emblems, the genuineness of which has 
never been seriously questioned. The scudo veneto 
painted on the left with a gold outline, bears a gold 
sun, with alternating plain and zigzag rays, on a 
black ground, while the emblem on the right is a 
monogram in heraldic form, also painted on a scudo 
veneto outlined in gold. 

Of the group of letters making up the mono- 
gram, we can make out the Г, the A, the A and - 
possibly - the K and the M. The combination of let- 
ters, all of which are contained in the name of De- 
metrios Megadoukas does not rule out the possibili- 
ty of their spelling the name of the most important, 
perhaps, of the noblemen of the confraternity who 
undertook to execute the building of the church of 
the Pantocrator. 

Supporting this view is also the emblem on the 
escutcheon on the left side of the painting, which 
may be identified with the sun of the Lascaris fami- 
ly; since, the name of Lascaris was borne also by 
the Megadoükas family.* Moreover, the letters of 
the monogram of our icon, form a clearly marked 
cross in the centre, which probably refers to the con- 
fraternity to which the noble donors of the Panto- 
crator church belonged. 

If the above identification is correct and our icon 
is thus related to Demetrios Megadoukas, it is easy 
for us to connect its date of execution to the year 
1517 - date of the building of the church of the Pan- 
tocrator - and to identify the work as being the icon 
representing the Virgin on the original sanctuary 
screen, and which was later altered and enlarged by 
the addition of supplementary panels on its four 
sides to be used on the later iconostasis of the 17th 
century. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 
1. See the introductory note to the " Variant of 
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the Virgin Glykophilousa - Virgin of the Passion" 
with bibliography. 

2. The stylistic features of the representations on 
the added panels point to a Cretan workshop of the 
17th century, very close to the style of painting of 
Leo Moskos, whose contested signature appears on 
the bottom right hand side of the icon. 

3. Icon of the Virgin of the Passion in Ston, in 
Dalmatia (Djurié 1961, no.51, pl.L XXI). The well- 
known icon of the Bandini Museum, at Fiesole, to- 
day in the Galleria dell’ Accademia in Florence (Cat- 
tapan 1973, p.267, pl.A I, N. Chatzidaki 1993, no.6, 
p.42-44, where also a coloured plate). 


4. On the painter Victor, see Xyngopoulos 1957, 


pp.212-216. Chatzidakis 1987, pp.192-201. 

5. L. Zois, Elpis newspaper, year Al” (Zakyn- 
thos, Aug.5, 1907), no.1661, pp.2-3. Konomos 
1964, p.75. 

б. Zois, "Eyypapa xou IST” atwvog ex tov 
apyeiov ZoxóvOou" BZ 13 (1937), pp.17-18. 


93. The Virgin of the Passion 
Rome. Private Collection. 
Dimensions: 0.655 x 0.525 m. 


Late 16th century. 
Pls.95,96. 


The representation fol- 
lows the iconographic type 
of the Virgin of the Passion 
as it was formulated by the 
Cretan workshops of the 
17th century. The Virgin is 
portrayed in half length 
with the Child sitting on 
her left arm. She inclines 
her head towards him and 
directs her gaze away from 





the viewer. 

The Christ Child is seated comfortably on her 
curved palm, his upper body leans forward, and his 
face is turned towards the archangel Gabriel, who 
holds the large Cross in his covered hands, and who 
is pictured on the right side of the icon opposite the 
archangel Michael, who bears the spear and sponge, 
symbols of the future Passion of Christ. The Child's 
legs are crossed, the sole of his right foot, from 
which hangs the loosened sandal, is turned up. He 
wears a white sleeved chiton, ornamented with 
sparse florets, and a himation thickly brushed with 
sold. The entire representation is set against a dis- 
tant landscape, with low, sloping foothills and tall 
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7. Information communicated verbally by Mr. 
John Typaldos-Lascaratos, whom I warmly thank. 
8. Pentogalos 1975, pp.203-217. 


houses and towers, tall cypressés and other trees 
covered with a dense or thin foliage. 

Iconographically, the representation follows the 
Cretan type of the Virgin of the Passion faithfully. 
The type took shape during the 15th century,' and 
survived without any changes until the 17th centu- 
ry, producing important works by renowned Cretan 
workshops of the period. such as those of Victor’ 
and of Tzanes.* The iconographic differences which 
may be observed in comparing the established Cre- 
tan pattern with our icon, mainly concern the pres- 
ence here of the picturesque landscape in the back- 
ground, which constitutes the only application, to 
date, of such a feature to the theme of the Virgin of 
the Passion.‘ 

The use of a natural country landscape in the 
painting of an icon - having been preceded as we 
know by. certain parallel tendencies in Byzantine 
and Palaeologan painting? - is attempted mainly by 
Cretan workshops of the 15th century, and is ap- 
plied in particular to themes of a narrative charac- 
ter, such as the Nativity, the meeting of Christ and 
the Woman of Samaria,’ as well as in a series of 
icons on the dormition of holy men and women.’ 

Rarely do we find landscapes used in representa- 
tions of solitary figures of a hieratic and monumen- 
tal character, and only in a few examples of Cretan 
icons of the 16th century. The landscape depicted 
here seems to have been borrowed from Venetian 
painting, and particularly from that of the 15th cen- 
tury. 


Among the most indicative examples including 
landscapes are the representations of saints in the 
predella of Komolac in Dubrovnik,’ painted by Ange- 
los Pitzamanos in 1518,in which distant landscapes 
form the background behind the figures of St. John 
the Baptist and St. Jerome, whose way of life actual- 
ly called for their portrayal in a desert setting. 

Among the rare examples of single figures set in 
a landscape - showing the influence of Venetian 
painting - are the two 16th-century icons of the 
Byzantine Museum representing respectively St. 
George (T380)" and St. Demetrius (220720/14),"' 
who are depicted standing in a natural landscape, 
holding their decollated heads. Here, too, the fig- 
ures are set against low hills, a lake, castles and tall, 
sparsely-leafed trees. We also find a representation 
of St. Nicholas in half length, portrayed against a 
landscape, in an icon in the Ekonomopoulos collec- 
tion attributed to a Dalmatian workshop.” 

To a Dalmatian workshop of the 16th century we 
shall also assign our icon, with its advanced depic- 
tion of a natural landscape. reminiscent of similar 
choices of the Pitzamanos brothers, Angelos and 
Donatos. who, as has already been mentioned, 
worked for Dalmatian clients. Among the features 
that lead us to place our icon in a kindred environ- 
ment, particularly interesting, here, is the use of a 
landscape behind the monumental representation of 
the Virgin of the Passion. This indicates, at the very 
least, a provenance from a workshop in close prox- 
imity to Venice, in the painting of which, already 
since the 15th century. the Virgin and Child were 
often depicted against a natural background." 

In keeping with the above are also the stylistic 
characteristics of the work. Among the most indica- 
tive, we shall point out the portrayal of the two an- 
gels with the symbols of the Passion, who bear no 
relation to the conventional form already estab- 
lished in Cretan painting, since the 15th century. 
The rich, wavy locks of the angel on the right hand 
side of our icon, which fall in rich undulations be- 
hind his neck, his elongated face, his lively and di- 
rect gaze, the long nose, the bulk of the figure. the 
soft drapery of his himation. and the more natural 
treatment of the wings. refer us to the Palaeologan 
painting of Macedonia, with which, as we know, the 
Dalmatian workshops were very familiar. 

Similar characteristics are encountered in the an- 
gel on the left hand side of the painting. whose fa- 
cial and other features derive also from Palaeologan 
painting, as does the bulk of the figure. 

Of the other particular features of our icon, 
which has suffered considerably from a too thor- 
ough cleaning and partial restorations and addi- 
tions, we shall point out the intense white colour of 
the Child's chiton,^ which departs from the di- 


aphanous grey-blue of Cretan painting, the brown- 
ish-red colour of the Virgins maphorion with the 
lighted areas rendered in pale pink, which is unre- 
lated to the Cretan lacquer red. as well as the plain- 
er design in the punched haloes of the two figures. 
Foreign to the style of Cretan painting is also the 
dark green underpaint in the modelling of the flesh, 
as are also the markedly schematised planes in the 
lighted areas of the faces, especially in that ol the 
Virgin. 
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94. The Virgin Paramythia 

Section of a fresco on an icon stand. 

Mt. Athos. Vatopedi Monastery. 

End of the 16th - beginning of the 17th century. 
Pls.97,98. 


The icon is part of a 
fresco that has been trans- 
ferred to an icon stand. It 
portrays the Virgin in half 
length. holding the Child 
in her arms and — in a rare 
iconographic representation 
— bringing his hand to her 
lips. The icon has been co- 
vered with a silver sheath- 
ing, dating to 1859; the in- 
scription on it gives us not 
only the date but also the epithet of the Virgin, 
" Paramythia‘. The inscription on the triangular foli- 
ate frame on the bottom part of the icon reads as fol- 
lows: 

"То tepóv Evduua тус oeßooulas xat бооио- 
тоооүоо «ү шс TALTHS ELXCÓVOS тус̧ Tapauuldiac 
eyéveto ev I aote тус MoAdaviac dia tov аруцоу- 
бріто» Atovvoiov Baætoneðivoý ғу Ете! compoto 
1959 etc UYNLÓCOVOV тозу cuvOópourxc&vtov DOÑA 
тоо Ozoú NixoA&ou, HovAxepías, Готүоріоо, Mi- 
xanı, Ауус, Өсобдроо, Tewoyiov, Anuntolov, 
Kaoocavöpas, Baoıkelov, Oeadmoac, Iwavvov, Po- 
Eavdoas, Ipnyoplov, Iwavvou, Аус, Auxecepivrc. 
Гофош), Ltepavov, Imdavvov xot mavtdg tov 
yEvovg GUTY", 

(" The holy covering ot this venerable and mirac- 
ulous icon of the Paramythia was executed in Jassy, 
Moldavia, through (the care of) archimandrite 
Dionysius of Vatopedi, in the year of our Lord 1859, 
in memory of the contributing servants of God, 
Nicholas, Pulcheria, Gregory, Michael, Anna, Theo- 
dore, George, Demetrius, Cassandra, Basil, Theodo- 
ra, John, Roxandra, Gregory, John, Anna, Catherine. 
Gabriel, Stephen, John, and all their kin!” 

The Christ Child is seated on his mothers left 
arm, which emerges from the free sleeve of her 
maphorion. In spite of the awkward rendering of 
this feature in the silver sheathing, it is apparent 
that an effort has been made to reproduce faithfully 
the familiar iconographic detail of the invisible un- 
derlying painting. in which the Virgins hand also 
holds on to the Child's himation, seen between her 
fingers. The Child holds a closed scroll horizontally 
on his knee and turns his face and his upper body 
towards his mother, The Virgin holds the Child's 
outstretched right hand by the wrist with her right 
hand and raises it to her lips. She inclines her body 
slightly towards her right and her gaze is directed 
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away, beyond the viewer. 

The representation — a fairly rare one — has been 
encountered in an icon on the same theme belong- 
ing to the Monastery of St. Chrysostom, in Cyprus,’ 
and also in the Virgin that used to be in the 
Monastery of the Chrysaliniotissa and is now in the 
Phaneromeni Monastery of Nicosia. Both icons 
have recently been dated to the 12th century. In 
both, the Virgin is portrayed in half length, carrying 
the Child on her left arm and bringing his right 
hand to her lips. 

Itis worth noting that the representation, besides 
those in the Cyprian icons and in the Virgin Para- 
mythia of Vatopedi, is also found in a fresco of the 
13th century, decorating the apse of the sanctuary 
of the side chapel of St. Catherine, in the church of 
Our Lady in Montmorillon.‘ There, the Virgin — in a 
mandorla — is seated on a backless throne, with the 
Child on her right arm. The Child almost seems 
suspended in mid-air above her lap. He is clad in à 
short chiton, which leaves his hanging legs bare, 
and an himation that covers his left shoulder, is gir- 
dled at the waist and leaves the bottom part of his 
thighs uncovered. His left hand is in that of the Vir- 
gin, who brings it to her lips. He is shown in con- 
trapposto, his legs directed towards the right, his up- 
per body slightly turned towards the left, where St. 
Catherine is portrayed standing and turned towards 
the Virgin and the Child who, with his outstretched 
right hand, touches the crown of the saint. 

The representation of Montmorillon, besides the 
puzzling problems posed by the interpretation of its 
meaning." has also raised questions concerning the 
provenance and creation of the iconographic type, 
which was initially thought to be of Western origin.^ 
However, immediately after the publication by Kon- 
dakoff of the Virgin Paramythia of the Vatopedi 
Monastery.* serious doubt was cast on the Western 
provenance of the type, and efforts made to discov- 


er its Byzantine prototype." 


Тһе connection of the Montmorillon representa- 
tion with a Byzantine prototype now appears more 
likely, since the Byzantine icon of the Chrysalinio- 
tissa of Cyprus, in which the iconographic type is 
already formulated, could be dated, on the basis of 
its stylistic characteristics, to an earlier period than 
that of the Montmorillon fresco, and certainly not 
later than the end of the 12th century. 

Moreover, the connection of Cyprus with the 
French mural painting of Montmorillon seems en- 
tirely natural since, as we know, the island at this 
time (1192) had been ceded, at a price, to the 
French Lusignans. 

Returning to the icon of the Vatopedi Monastery, 
we must point out that the information we have 
concerning the original position of the representa- 


tion in the general iconographic plan of the Mo- 
nasterys mural decoration seems to support con- 
flicting opinions. The element that causes confusion 
requires more specialised research. According to 
Millet, Pargoire and Petit” the fresco comes from a 
chapel whose murals were executed in 1678, a date 
which, as we know, coincides with that of the mur- 
al decoration of the chapel of the Virgin Paramythia, 
which is built above the chapel of St. Demetrius. in 
the esonarthex ol the katholikon of the monastery. 
The information is repeated by Millet," who in- 
cludes the representation among the frescoes of 
Vatopedi, with the indication that the Virgin 
Paramythia comes from a chapel of the same name, 
which constitutes a part of the Monastery. On the 
other hand, according to oral tradition, the fresco 
has been detached from the exonarthex of the 
chapel of St. Nicholas in the Katholikon, where at 
one time it had been instrumental in saving the 
Monastery from a pirate attack." According to the 
same story, the Virgin of the icon, in spite of Christs 
objections, warned the monks of the impending per- 
il and urged them to hasten to the walls and con- 
front the pirates who. as the monks later discovered, 
had already surrounded the Monastery. 

Regardless of the scraps of information which 
may provide clues as to the provenance of the work, 
and in spite of the difficulty encountered at first 
glance in placing the representation within the dec- 
orative scheme of the Vatopedi Monastery, we be- 
lieve that the weight of the plaster on the back of the 
mural precludes its having been transported from 
any considerable distance. 

From the chronological point of view, the icon 
presents elements of painting — probably covered 
over now — from a repainting of the work by a 
Macedonian workshop of the end of the 16th or the 
beginning of the 17th century. The indications 
emerging from a careful examination of the various 
elements of the work concern as much the particular 
stylistic characteristics retained by the overpainting, 
as certain iconographic details that do not survive in 
post-Byzantine painting.” 

Of the characteristics which are consistent with 
the post-Byzantine painting of the northern Greek 
workshops. we note here the dark-coloured under- 
paint, the large wheat-coloured lights on the cheeks, 
the deep curves under the outlines of the eyes, the 
conventionally contemplative gaze and the rugged 
facial features, which we often find, at this time, in 
the painting of northern Greek icons. 

Among the most representative examples of this 
anti-classical — as it has been termed — tendency of 
the post-Byzantine Macedonian workshops, are a 
series of icons, some of which copy familiar repre- 
sentations from Palaeologan frescoes in the decora- 


tive schemes of the Monasteries of Mt. Athos," or 
constitute newer layers of repainting on Byzantine 
icons, the iconography of which is faithfully 
copied." 

Among the latter, of particular interest is the icon 
of the Virgin Glykophilousa T137 of the Byzantine 
Museum" which, as laboratory tests have proved. 
covered a Byzantine representation of the 12th centu- 
ry, which it copied with the use of an inverted car- 
toon. Icon T137 of the Byzantine Museum comes 
from Thessalonike and constitutes one of the oldest 
examples of a rare iconographic type of the Virgin 
Glykophilousa, very close to the Cyprian Kykkotissa. 

The mural representation of the Virgin Paramy- 
thia of the Vatopedi Monastery, which presents 
many common features with the later layer of the 
Glykophilousa of the Byzantine Museum, may con- 
stitute a similar case. In spite of the different kinds 
of painting to which they respectively belong, and 
their different iconography. the two representations 
coincide as regards all the stylistic traits that charac- 
terise each of them. We find in both icons the same 
large eyes with the deep curves in the lower out- 
lines, the same rugged facial features, the same dou- 
ble curved lines defining the eyelids, and also the 
same case of a faithful reproduction of an older pro- 
totype — and what is more, a Cyprian one. 

The last piece of evidence is proved not only by 
the faithful repetition of the iconographic type of the 
Glykophilousa from the Chrysaliniotissa of Nicosia, 
dated to the 12th century, but also by the particular 
detail of the edge of the Christ Child's himation be- 
tween the fingers of the Virgins left hand, a detail 
that also characterises the Glykophilousa T137 of 
the Byzantine Museum, which faithfully follows the 
Byzantine representation it covered, 

This might mean that the Virgin Paramythia of 
the Vatopedi Monastery, if it does not cover a 
Byzantine representation, does, at least, copy faith- 
fully an icon on the same theme of the late 13th or 
early 14th century. Supporting this view is the in- 
tense look of the Christ Child — unusual in the peri- 
od to which the icon belongs — as well as the dark 
irises, in which the pupils are not accented, and 
which float in the whites of the eyes. This feature, 
which appears among the expressive means of By- 
zantine painting from the 11th century" on, becomes 
an established element in the representations of the 
so-called 'trusader' workshops," and survives in 
weaker form until the beginning of the 14th century. 

Moreover, the entire comfortable position of the 
Child seated on the arm of his mother, with the legs 
in a parallel line and the relaxed and diagonally dis- 
posed left leg accentuated, is à feature we encounter 
in icons of the Virgin and Child of the 14th century. 
whose provenance is the wider Macedonian area." 
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However, this important representation, which 
presents so many interesting problems of identifica- 
tion and dating, becomes even more important on 
account of its special semeiological code, which con- 
stitutes one of the most interesting attempts ol 
Byzantine iconography to convey a clearer expres- 
sion of a special semantic content. The rare — as we 
have mentioned — iconography that has also been 
applied in the Romanesque church of Montmorillon, 
in France, did not pass unnoticed by researchers, 
who very early on linked the Paramythia of Vatope- 
di to the Byzantine Descent from the Cross and the 
western Pietà." Especially in the Byzantine Descent 
from the Cross, the Virgin. already since the 10th 
century, is portrayed holding — and sometimes kiss- 
ing — the wounded palm of her dead Son." The ap- 
plication of the same iconography in the Virgin and 
Child of the Byzantine icons on the same theme as 
those of Cyprus and Montmorillon, expresses once 
again, we believe, through the medium of this won- 
derful and profoundly human pictorial representa- 
tion, the grief of the Virgin Mother and the dread of 
the Christ Child in the face of the coming Passion. 


Bibliography: Kondakolf 1902 , p.174. pl.XX. 
Petrizet 1906, pp.289-294. Millet 1927, pl.98.. 


1. Transcription of the inscription by Millet-Par- 


goire-Petit 1904, no.94. 

2. Papageorgiou 1969, ill. on p.26. 

3. Papageorgiou op.cit., ill. on p.18. 

4. Focillon 1938, pp.34-35, pls.43-45. Anthony 
1951, p.145, 111.313, Schrade 1966, p.146. Demus 
1970, p.18. coloured plate on p.17. 
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9. Millet-Pargoire-Petit 1904, nos.91 & 94. 

10. Millet 1927, no.98. 

11. The story appears on the back of a coloured 
reproduction of the icon of the Virgin Paramythia 
printed by the Vatopedi Monastery (undated) 

12. Chatzidakis 1972, pp.121-137, pls.41,42,43, 
A4, 45,46. 

13. Op.cit., p.123. pl.41. 
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15. Chatzidakis 1966, p.17. pls.(9a-b. Pallas 
1971, pl.60. 
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20. See Descent from the Cross in the tetraevan- 
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496), the miniature in the manuscript Laur. VI 23 
(Millet op.cit., 1.494), and principally the Virgin of 
the Descent from the Cross in the mosaic represen- 
tations of the Nea Moni of Chios (Mouriki 1985, В’ 
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70. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.43). Athens. Byzantine Museum (T1588). Late 15th century. 
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Pl. 72. Double-sided icon (no.38). (reverse). The Crucif Athens. Byzantine Museum (1139). 15th century. 
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PI. 75. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.41). Athens. Museum of Paul and Alexandra Kanellopoulos. Late 15th century. 
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Pl. 79. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.44). Thessalonike. D. Ekonomopoulos Collection. Second half of the 15th century 
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Pl. 80. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.45). Thessalonike. 


Pl. 81. The Virgin Glykophilousa (n0.46). Albania, Berat Museum. M iddle of the 16th century. 
PI. 82. Detail of pl. 81 
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Pl. 83. Detail of pl. 81 





Pl. 84. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.47). Athens. Private Collection. First half of the 16th century. 





Pl. 85. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.49). Athens. Byzantine Museum (171). 16th century. 
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Pl. 86. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.42). Athens. Byzantine Museum (T78). Late 15th century 
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PI. 87. Virgin of the Passion (no.50). Sinai. Monastery of St. Catherine. Early 15th century. 


PI. 88. Detail of pl. 87 








PI. 89. Detail of pl. 90 


РІ. 90. Virgin of the Passion "H AMOAYNTOC" (no.51). Collection of ex-queen Frederica. 15th century. 








Pl. 91. Detail of pl. 90 
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PI. 92. Virgin of the Passion (no.52). Zakynthos. Museum. Early 16th century. 





Pl. 9Зо-В. Details of pl. 92 


РІ. 94. The Virgin Glykophilousa (no.48). Athens. Byzantine Museum (T2644). Late 15th -early 16th century. 





Pl. 95. Virgin of the Passion (no.53). Rome. Private Collection. Late 16th century. 


Pl. 96. Detail of pl. 95 
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РІ. 97. The Virgin Paramythia (no.54). Mount Athos. Vatopedi Monastery (fresco). Late 16th -early 17th century. 
Pl. 98. Detail of pl. 97 
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The Virgin of the Passion in a variant of the Hodegetria. 


Iconographic type. 


The Virgin Hodegetria with the Child swaddled 
in a gold-embroidered loros (band) is one of the 
variants of the Virgin and Child in which the allu- 
sion to the future Passion of Christ is most clearly 
expressed. The element that provides the determi- 
native clue to the meaning of the representation is, 
as we shall attempt to prove, that of the Childs 
swaddling clothes, a feature connected both with 
the Nativity and with the Entombment of Christ. 

The Virgin is depicted in half length and holding 
the Child, usually on her left arm. Her right hand is 
raised in front of her breast, as in the iconography of 
the Hodegetria. The Christ Child, very small in size, 
sits upright, holding a closed scroll, which he rests 
in a vertical position on his left knee, while his right 
hand is raised in a gesture of blessing. He turns his 
head and looks at his mother, whose own gaze. 
however, is directed far away. beyond the viewer. 
He wears a sleeved chiton and a long golden-green 
band. which covers his neck, shoulders and breast, 
passes under his left arm and winds around his 
waist, thighs and legs. At the base of the neck and 
in the triangular opening formed in front by the 
crossed band, can be seen a small part of his trans- 
parent shift. His legs are crossed high up, his bare 
left foot is turned up, and from it hangs his loos- 
ened sandal. 

Iconographically. the representation is identified 
with that of the Hodegetria mainly because of the 
position of the Virgins right hand in front ol her 
breast, a feature which constitutes the conventional 
characteristic of this type. The particularity of this 
iconographic form resides in the golden-green band 
which, as we have mentioned, is wrapped around 
the body and legs of Christ. Most of the remaining 
elements, although they are to be found here and 
there in the Byzantine iconography of the Hodege- 
tria, appear as permanent and conventional ele- 
ments of the representation of the Virgin of the Pas- 
sion, as the type is painted by the Cretan artists of 
the 15th century.‘ 

In the Cretan icons of the Virgin of the Passion 
we find the element of the crossed maphorion of the 
Virgin, with its many parallel folds over the right 
shoulder and with the triangular opening created by 
the curve of the drapery over the breast, which re- 
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veals a large part of her chiton.* The latter detail al- 
ready appears in the Virgin and Child in the mosaic 
of Hosios Loukas in Phokis," but characterises main- 
ly the Virgin of the Passion of the 15th century. 

Moreover, the strange way in which the Child s 
legs are crossed, and his bare sole, visible in the 
lower part of the icon, is well known in Byzantine 
iconography and was already applied in the Yth- 
century icon in Tsikanli, Georgia.’ It is also present 
in the two mosaics of the Virgin at Hosios Loukas' 
and in the Hodegetria of the Capella Palatina in Pa- 
lermo,’ in the mosaic icon of the Pammakaristos in 
the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate in Constantinople," 
in the mosaic icon of the Virgin in the monastery of 
Mt. Sinai," and not infrequently thereafter in 13th- 
and 14th-century representations of the Glykophi- 
lousa." 

In the Virgin of the Passion, the bare sole of the 
Childs foot, which appears for the first time in the 
wall painting of the Virgin Arakiotissa at Lagoud- 
era," Cyprus, is once again established by the 15th- 
century Cretan artists as a main characteristic of the 
type. The dependence of this element of our repre- 
sentation on the Cretan Virgin of the Passion is also 
proven by the loose sandal of the Child. which 
hangs from the upturned sole of his foot and which 
invariably appears in all the Cretan icons on the 
same theme." 

Finally, the type of the Virgin Hodegetria with 
the Child swaddled in a band can be seen in a series 
of fine 15th-century works of Cretan art, some of 
the most important examples of which are the Ho- 
degetria of Capodimonte, in Naples," Italy, which 
has been attributed to Andreas Ritzos; the icon of 
the same type at the Camposanto Teutonico of the 
Vatican," which has been ascribed to the same 
painter, and also the Virgin Hodegetria of Thessa- 
lonike" (pl.106), and the Oberlin Virgin in the Allen 
Memorial Museum.'* Among the remaining works 
in the series, of interest are: the icon on the same 
subject in the Sekulić Collection in Belgrade;'" the 
two fine icons of the Byzantine Museum T77 
(pl.103) and T2311 (рі.112)% the two icons which 
were auctioned off at Sothebys in London;" the 
beautiful icon of the former Nikolenko Collection in 
Paris; the icon of the Ravenna Museum;? the Vir- 
gin of the Recklinghausen Museum;" the Trieste 
Virgin:* the interesting icon belonging to a private 
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collector, kept in the Byzantine Museum in Athens 
(pl.104);* the fine icon in a private collection in 
Rome (pl.100);" two icons of the Likhachev collec- 
tion,” and another two icons in the Historical Muse- 
um of Moscow.” To this series we must also add the 
Hodegetria in the Galleria Regionale of Syracuse, 
the icon which has recently been found on the mar- 
Кет,” and the exceedingly refined representation, al- 
so on the same theme, in the icon belonging to a pri- 
vate collection in Athens (pl.110). 

Perhaps the most important icon belonging to 
this series — dated to an early period and interest- 
ing as regards the origin and provenance of the type 
— is the Virgin "Amolyntos" of the Toplou Mona- 
stery* in Crete, where we can see the earliest use of 
the golden-green band around the shoulders and 
legs of the Child. The icon presents features closely 
related to the artistic resources and practices of the 
Cretan artist Angelos, who was active during the 
first half of the 15th century. Among the most sig- 
nificant of these, we note the translucent dark- 
brown underpaint of the flesh, through which can 
be made out the preparation of the work. Despite 
the above-mentioned characteristics, the icon must 
be attributed to a later Cretan workshop, that is to a 
workshop of the middle of the 15th century, pro- 
ducing work not dissimilar to that of Andreas Rit- 
zos, in the early part of whose oeuvre we must seek 
comparable hesitant artistic means. We might at- 
tribute this valuable icon, with its obvious weak- 
nesses — such as the large, clumsily-painted hands 
of the Child, the poor draughtsmanship, the limited 
chromatic range — to a promising young artist, but 
an inexperienced one, who is attempting to repro- 
duce important prototypes. These weaknesses do 
not appear to particularly affect the important pres- 
ence of the work, which constitutes the oldest and 
most complete example of the type. 

Finally, exceedingly interesting as regards the es- 
tablishment of this iconographic form is also the 
large icon on the same subject in the Byzantine Mu- 
seum (T186, pl.114) now in the Museum of Byzan- 
tine Civilisation in Thessalonike, which, although 
similar iconographically to the other icons of this se- 
ries, should be attributed, on the basis of its stylistic 
features, to a 15th-century* Macedonian workshop. 

In view of the above it is obvious that, apart from 
individual examples, the type is represented by im- 
portant Cretan icons, in which can be found the 
characteristic iconographic elements which determi- 
ne its identity, with only very few exceptions pre- 
senting certain insignificant iconographic deviations. 

The Oberlin Virgin and the icon of the Museum 
of Ravenna show the Hodegetria holding the Child 
on her right, while in the icon of the Ravenna Muse- 
um, the Christ Child holds an open scroll with the 
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inscription: "The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed те". 

It must also be noted that the loose sandal, pre- 
sent in most representations of this particular group, 
is absent in the icon of the Toplou Monastery. 
Moreover, in the icon (Cat. No.65) auctioned off by 
Sotheby's of London in June 1985, and in the icon 
which has recently been discovered on the market, 
are depicted, on either side of the Virgins halo, the 
archangels Michael and Gabriel,“ which in the icon 
of the Toplou Monastery have been painted in 
roundels. 

On the other hand, the iconographic particularity 
- interesting especially in terms of the symbolism of 
the representation - of the golden-green band en- 
veloping the Christ Child to below his knees, is pre- 
sent in all the representations without exception. 

It is worth mentioning that this golden-green 
band of cloth passes over the richly-draped, sleeved 
chiton of Christ, and that the himation of Christ the 
Master, characteristic of the type of the Hodegetria, 
is not indicated. Shown wearing a sleeved, richly- 
draped chiton and without an himation is the Child 
in the icon of the Virgin Hodegetria of the Monaste- 
ry of Mt. Sinai,” which has been dated to the 14th 
century and attributed to a Constantinopolitan work- 
shop, and he is portrayed in the same manner in the 
icon of the Hodegetria in the Sinai diptych,* which 
has been attributed to Manuel Eugenikos. In both 
representations the Christ Child is depicted with a 
slim and delicate figure, a long and slender neck, 
more or less as he appears in our icon. 

The iconography of the Hodegetria with Christ 
swathed in a swaddling band, which has no older 
Byzantine or Palaeologan precedent — at least so 
far as we know — may be compared, as regards the 
element of the band, with the enthroned Virgin and 
Child in the 12th-century fresco in the church of St. 
Nicholas at Motolla, in Italy.” There, in both arms, 
the Virgin holds the half-reclining Child, who is 
wrapped in his infants swaddling clothes. The fact 
that the latter element does indeed represent the 
babys swaddling clothes is confirmed by the deco- 
rative double vertical lines which are present, here 
and there, to indicate the linear decoration usual in 
the swaddling clothes of infants in the Byzantine 
period, as we see them rendered mainly in repre- 
sentations of the swaddled Infant of the Nativity.* 

This realistic detail in the Motolla wall painting 
does not appear to have survived in the Byzantine 
iconography of the Virgin and Child, despite the 
constant use of the element, from early Byzantine 
times on, in the representations of the Nativity. On 
the contrary, in Western art, we often find the 
swaddling clothes depicted. particularly in the 15th 
century. 


One of the clearest examples of the application of 
this element is to be seen in the gilded terracotta re- 
lief by Donatello in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London.* There, the Virgin, her hands held in a 
gesture of supplication in front of her breast, in- 
clines her head in worship before the Child, who is 
seated on a small throne and wrapped in his infants 
swaddling clothes. Donatello repeats the same rep- 
resentation in coloured stucco in the Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum in Berlin.‘ 

This iconographic element also seems to be used 
during the same period by the Cretan artist of our 
painting, transmuted now into the more symbolic 
and conventional form of the loros. This transmuta- 
tion of the infants swaddling clothes into a decora- 
tive band in 15th-century Cretan iconography is not 
accidental and makes our painting one of the most 
interesting and symbolic iconographic examples of 
this period. 


Symbolism of the representation. 


The iconographic analysis of the subject has 
shown that the representation is identifiable in cer- 
tain points with the Virgin of the Passion. The allu- 
sion to the future Passion of the Child, which is ex- 
pressed in external elements in the Virgin of the 
Passion, appears to be inherent in the variation of 
the Hodegetria with Christ swaddled in a band, and 
is related to the Nativity and the Entombment, 

Among the elements that are expressive of this 
symbolism in the Virgin of the Passion, besides the 
external features, such as the symbols of the Pas- 
sion, shown "beforehand" by the angels. the Virgins 
grief and the Child's fear, his upturned sole and 
loosened sandal, there has now been added, in our 
variant, the golden-green loros which envelops the 
body and legs of Christ. 

This iconographic detail. which is to be seen in 
all the icons of our variant, is combined with the 
slightly-built Child of the representation and is re- 
lated in form both to the infants swaddling clothes 
and to the bands used in burial. 

That which at first sight appears to be a strange 
insistence of this iconographic type on the depiction 
of the diminutive Child — in a representation, 
moreover, of the Virgin Hodegetria - finds its inter- 
pretation in the texts of the Fathers of the Church, in 
which Christ is very often — and not by chance — 
referred to as an "infant", or "infant-like baby”. This 
reference is related both to the Incarnation and to 
the Passion which proves the Incarnation. 

Among the best-known texts that refer to Christ 
in such a way is the Logos by St. John Damascene in 
which, celebrating the Annunciation. he addresses 


the Virgin thus: "Hail, for Thou didst beget an infant- 
like babe, whom the joyful Simeon having seen, hastened to 
depart ".^ Elsewhere, in the same Logos, Christ once 
again "appears in the likeness of an infant” according to 
the Damascene. who, once again addressing the Vir- 
gin, says: "O Mother of God, thou through whom the in- 
constructible is constructed, the rich man made poor and 
the Most High taketh on the form of an infant ^.^ The 
same meaning is conveyed by the reference of Euse- 
bius to the infant Christ, who "though in body an in- 
fant dost so abundantly exercise Thine economy..." — to 
limit ourselves only to a sample of the many rele- 
vant extracts from the texts of the Fathers of the 
Church. 

Iconographically, however, the image of the in- 
fant Christ is used mainly in the Nativity, in repre- 
sentations of which the small newborn babe is de- 
picted from a very early period on, as we have al- 
ready said, in his swaddling clothes." 

The image of the swaddled Child of the manger 
in the iconography of the Nativity is also document- 
ed by texts such as the Protoevangel of James, where 
"Mary having heard that the infants were to be destroyed, 
in fear took the child and swaddled him and placed him in a 
manger .." 5^ However, we know that the infants 
swaddling-clothes are similar morphologically and 
connected semantically to the burial " keiries”, that is 
to the Byzantine burial bands in which we usually 
see Lazarus wrapped in the representations of his 
raising, and in which we also very often find Christ 
himself depicted in the scene of his Entombment. 

In the miniatures of the codex Laurentianus VI, 
in which are depicted the preparations for the Bur- 
ial of Christ,“ we also have a detailed portrayal of 
the manner in which he is wrapped in the linen bur- 
ial bands, which are similar in form to the infants 
swaddling clothes. Also, in the miniature of the En- 
tombment in the 13th-century New Testament Gr. 
qu.66 (in the Staatbibliothek in Berlin‘), Christ is 
shown wrapped in his burial keiries in the same 
manner as the Christ Child in the Nativity is 
swathed in his swaddling clothes. Other examples 
are those of the miniature on the same theme in the 
Evangelistarion of the Monastery of the Great Гауга“ 
on Mount Athos and the mosaic of the Nativity in 
the church of Hosios Loukas in Phokis.^ 

The form and the name of these burial clothes is 
also indicated in the directions regarding the 'stag- 
ing" of the Raising of Lazarus in a "folk mystery" of 
the Passion.” There, among other instructions, it is 
said: " Place Christ and his disciples facing the tomb of 
Lazarus, and show the one who died as Lazarus in the 
tomb, wrapped in keiries and covered with a winding 
sheet". We also find the burial custom of the ‘laza- 
rosis" mentioned in connection with Christ in the re- 
ligious drama "The Passion of Christ", where the 
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‘stage directions" for the preparation of Christ for 
burial are given by the Virgin herself to the aged 
Joseph of Arimathea: "Now, then, dearly beloved old 
Joseph, take thou the Child in thine embrace and draw him 
unto thee. Take him, take him now and lift up his body and 
lift thou his head upright, placing a splint of wood behind 
his neck. "* 

The burial clothes of the lazarosis have been 
linked to the infants swaddling clothes in theologi- 
cal texts as well. There. the burial clothes of Christ 
are often called "burial swaddling clothes". 'The same 
name is given to the burial keiries by St. John Chry- 
sostom, to which definition 5t. Cosmas of Jerusalem 
refers when he writes: "These (keiries) St. Chrysostom 
calls burial swaddling clothes". Chrysippus of Jerusa- 
lem also refers to this connection between the two as 
follows: "(Joseph) wrapped іп swaddling clothes Him 
who by His own power wrapped in swaddling clothes the 
whole of creation". 

The semantic link between the swaddling clothes 
of the Infant of the Nativity and the "burial swaddling 
clothes" is stressed particularly by Symeon of Thes- 
salonike. in interpreting the symbolism of the cloths 
which cover the Holy Altar: "And also the coverings," 
he writes, "typify the swaddling clothes and the burial 
sheet and the pall, the cloths both of the incarnation and the 
death, for even for this was he incarnated, to be slaughtered 
for our sake". 

Symeon of Thessalonike also finds the same 
symbolic correlation further along, where the cloth 
covering the paten symbolises the swaddling clothes, 
and the aer, the cloth covering the chalice. typifies 
the burial clothes of Christ: "Then (the priest) taking 
the cover of the paten, which together with the other cover- 
ings stands for, the swaddling clothes... which declare the 
incarnation of the Word". "Then the priest lastly places 
the aer which.. also signifies the winding sheet, and it is 
because of this that he often carries the dead Christ anoint- 
ed with myrrh and this is called the epitaphios. This the 
mystery teaches us clearly, to the end, as on a tablet. For 
he who was presaged as a lamb and who was above the 
heavens, came down to a grotto and was born in the flesh in 
a manger, and the signs of his Passion were marked on him 
right from the moment of his birth ".* 

But the swaddling clothes are connected with the 
burial clothes especially in the Virgins lament at the 
Entombment, where the burial bands of the lazarosis 
remind her of her childs swaddling clothes. "And 
again”, says the Virgin as she mourns over Christ in 
the words of Symeon the Metaphrast, "T who did tend 
Hiee also in thy swaddling clothes, must now bestow my 
care on thy burial wrappings". 

50, too does the Virgin mourn Christ in the Logos 
which has again been attributed to Symeon the Me- 
taphrast or to Andrew of Crete. to Theophanes or to 
Theodore the Studite. "Instead of in swaddling clothes," 
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she says there too, "my son, in a sheet I will wrap thee, 
and instead of in a manger, my light, I shall lay thee in a 
dark tomb. "™ 

In the religious drama entitled Christos paschon, 
too, the Virgin, in tears, once again links those two 
elements: "For thou liest now wrapped in linen bands, 
who wert erewhile in swaddling clothes". 

The linking of the Nativity with the future Pas- 
sion of Christ is also suggested in the iconography 
of the representation, which echoes the above doc- 
trinal and poetic references. 

The Nativity of the former Volpi collection” 
(pl.115). one of the most important 15th-century 
icons, also includes external iconographic elements 
indicating the preordination of the future Passion of 
the Child from the very moment of his birth. The 
Volpi icon. which otherwise follows the iconogra- 
phy of a Palaeologan prototype similar to that ot the 
Peribleptos in Mystras - which is also applied in a 
small series of 15th-century Cretan icons - presents 
an important element as regards the semeiology of 
the Passion. Within the arched blue band of the fir- 
mament and above the forked crest of the jagged 
rocks has been painted a large bright cross, the 
sharp vertical point of which is directed towards the 
swaddled newborn babe in the manger. The hori- 
zontal arms of the cross follow the outline of the 
arched blue vault of the heavens, which is pierced 
only by the upper part of the vertical axis of the 
cross. 

This iconographic element. which undoubtedly 
constitutes an impressive symbol prefiguring the fu- 
ture Passion of the newborn Infant, appears to inter- 
pret a particular homily or poetic work, similar to 
the hymn written by Romanus the Melodist "To the 
holy Birth of our Lord Jesus Christ". in which the new- 
born Christ himself announces to his mother: "Т, ser- 
vant and mother of minefiwill sadden thee, for I know what 
I shall do/...He whom thou carriest in thy hands, by the 
hands will be nailed/thou shalt behold me, anon, I shall 
save thy kind .../He whom thou sucklest shall by others be 
given bile"... Him to whom thou gavest life shalt thou see 
hanging on a cross... 9 

Á connection between this particular hymn and 
the great sword poised over the newborn babe of the 
Volpi icon is quite probable, since, as has been ob- 
served, the art of the later Palaeologan period shows 
a particular interest in the homilies and hymns of all 
the melodists and poets. and in particular in those 
by Romanus the Melodist, who is himself often de- 
picted in the paintings. 

We shall now attribute the same meaning to the 
great cross-shaped disc over the swaddled Child of 
the Nativity at Egri Tas Kilisse,” and to the cross 
with the long arms projecting out of a similar disc in 
the Nativity at Santa Maria del Castelseprio.™ 


From the foregoing. and if all this is correct, the 
ornamental band wrapped around the body and 
legs of the "infant" Christ of our icon is related to his 
swaddling and burial clothes and once again sym- 
bolises the Nativity and the Passion, despite its mor- 
phological transformation from the swaddling 
clothes of the Virgin at Motolla, to the golden-green 
band of our Cretan icons of the 15th century. Be- 
sides, the theological significance of the element is 
not changed by this conventional transmutation into 
a band. particularly as it has been proven that the 
imperial loros also symbolised Christs Burial and 
Resurrection." 

According to a written testimony by Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus. the emperor appeared on Easter 
day wearing a loros and accompanied by twelve pa- 
tricians, also wearing gold bands. The twelve patri- 
cians symbolically represented the twelve apostles 
accompanying Christ, whom the emperor stood for. 
The symbolism of the loros worn by the emperor 
and the patricians around him is explained in the 
same text by Constantine Porphyrogennetus, who 
says: "the wearing of bands by our magisters and patri- 
cians on the day of the Resurrection of Christ our God 
symbolizes His Burial." 

An important element, we believe. as regards the 
typological and semantic connection of the band in 
our representation with the imperial loros and a con- 
scious allusion to a more particular symbolism, is 
yet another iconographic detail in the type. to which 
we shall now reter. 

As has been noted, Christ. here, always holds his 
closed scroll, not in the sideways position familiar to 
us from the iconographic scheme of the Byzantine 
Hodegetria, but directed vertically in relation to his 
knee. The application of this peculiar element does 
not appear to be accidental, and has been found 


1. See Baltoyianni 1994, pp.23-33. 

2. On the iconographic type of the Hodegetria see 
chiefly Kondakoff 1914-1915, П., pp.152-293. 
Lazareff 1938, pp.46-65. Mouriki 1991, pp. 
153-182. 


previously in the iconography of the Byzantine em- 
peror. who holds the imperial emblem known as 
‘akakia in the same position. Among the best- 
known examples. we note here the mosaic represen- 
tation in the church of Saint Sophia in Constantino- 
ple in which the emperor Alexander" is shown 
holding in his right hand the "akzkia " in the form of 
a cylindrical object. It is held vertically, as is the 
scroll of our representation. A characteristic exam- 
ple is also offered by the imperial figure in the fres- 
co on the outside of the south wall of the narthex, in 
the katholikon of the monastery of the Mavriotissa 
in Kastoria. There too, the emperor, who has re- 
cently been identified as Michael VIII Palaeologus.* 
holds a similarly shaped akakia in the same manner. 

The typological and semantic connection of the 
two elements is also confirmed by a testimony of 
Constantine Porphyrogennetus in his book, De Ceri- 
moniis (1.638), where the akakia is called tomos, 
which means "scroll". 

Firmly convinced that the ancient documented 
link of the loros with the akakia continues to be im- 
plied here, we now believe that the scroll in our rep- 
resentation held by the infant Christ, who is also 
clad in a loros, alludes, in addition, to the idea of im- 
perial power.” also to Christs Passion on earth, 
which is symbolised by the band of the magisters 
and patricians on Easter Sunday, as well as by the 
imperial akakia - which was actually only a simple 
bag containing earth. 

In summing up. we conclude that the connection 
of this element with the theological meaning of the 
Passion proves that the iconographic type of the 
Cretan Hodegetria with the infant Christ clad in a 
loros constitutes yet another variant of the Virgin of 
the Passion. 


3. On the transparent shift of the Child see 
Mouriki, op.cit. pp.167-170, in which find all 
the relevant bibliography. 

4. On the type of the Cretan Virgin of the Passion 
of the 15th century and its creator see Chatzi- 
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dakis 1974a, pp.180-181. Chatzidakis 1974b, 
p.104. Chatzidakis 1977, p.68. 

Chatzidakis 1974a, рІ.ТА ^1. Chatzidakis 1974b, 
figs.74,75,76. Cattapan 1973, pl. A^1, 2; ВЛ, 2 
and C1. 

Diez, Demus 1931, fig.21. Kondakoff 1915, IT, 
pp.190-191, fig.87. Alibegasvili, Volskaja (in 
Weitzmann, Alibegasvili et al 1983), pl. on 
p.94. 

Kondakoff, op.cit. Alibegasvili, Volskaja op.cit. 
Diez, Demus op.cit, figs.20 and 21. 

Demus 1949, fig.22 

G. Sotiriou 1937, pl.9. 

G. and M. Sotiriou 1956, pl.71. Weitzmann, 
Chatzidakis, Radojčić 1980, fig. on p.59. 

See the Virgin and Child of the Mt. Sinai 
Monastery (G. and M. Sotiriou 1956, pl.192), 
the Glykophilousa of Decani (Djurié 1961, 
fig.30, pl.XLV) and the Virgin and Child of the 
Benaki Museum (Xyngopoulos 1936, fig.1). 

G. Sotiriou 1953-1954, pp.87-91. 

See note 5. 

Cattapan 1973, p.277, No.15. Czerwenka-Pap- 
dopoulos 1984, p.209, fig.5. 

Hagedorn 1977, p.240, pl.12b. Czerwenka-Pa- 
padopoulos op.cit., p.210, pl.6. 

Baltoyianni, see note 1. 

Gouma-Peterson 1968. 

Sekulić Collection 1967, No.54 (in Serbian). 
Baltoyianni see note 1. 

Icons (June 1984), Cat.No.10. Fine Icons (15th 
June 1981), Cat. No.65. 

Galerie Nikolenko 1975, Cat. No.11. 

Pavan 1979, No.18. 

Recklinghausen 1976, No.151, pl.14. 

Bianco Fiorin 1978, No.13. 

Exhibition on the occasion of the centenary of the 
Christian Archaeological Society 1985, No.16, fig. 
on p.30 (Baltoyianni ) (in Greek). 

See note 1. 

Likhachev 1906-1908, No.76, pl.XLIV. On 
Likhachevs second icon see Etxóvec тус Kon- 
тіс Texvng 1993, No.4, pp.333-335, pl.4 (Pi- 
atnitsky). 

ЕйхОуес тус̧ Kontixns Texvns op.cit., No.33, 
pp.395-396, pl.33 (Kyzlasova). An icon of the 
same type from the Tretiakov Gallery was pre- 
sented at the same exhibition [op.cit. No.75, 
pp-426-427, pl.75 (Sidorenko)]. 

Siracusa Bizantina 1989, pl.9. 

Roozemond, Ginhoven 1980, No.13, pl.7. 
Etxóves тус̧ Kontixig Téxvns 1993, No.139, 
p.495, pl.139 (Borboudakis). 

Similar facial features are also found in the 
Christ of the icon of the Virgin Eleousa in Kor- 
cula of southern Dalmatia, painted at least a 
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See Djurié 1961, No.46, pl.L XV. 

On the incorporation of this element in the se- 
meiology of the Passion in 15th-century Cretan 
iconography, see Baltoyianni 1985, No.15, p.28 
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59. The Virgin Hodegetria. 
Rome. Private Collection, 
Dimensions: 0.42 x 0.30 m. 


Second half of the 15th century. 
Plates 99, 100, 101. 102. 


This icon is one of the 
earliest works in the series of 
Cretan icons of the Virgin Ho- 
degetria in the variant show- 
ing the Christ Child swathed 
in a sash. 1t follows the ico- 
nography of the type faith- 
fully in all its details, with 
the small-sized Infant clad in 
the golden green sash, and 
the sole of his foot upturned, 

In spite of the damage 
the icon has sustained, and which can be seen on 
the left side of the painting, the representation re- 
tains its initial elements, which include it among the 
works produced by a Cretan workshop of the sec- 
ond half of the 15th century. The soft, undulating 
line of the edges of the Virgins maphorion and her 
headdress — as it was highlighted by the once 
bright gold edging which brought out the delicate 
variety of its shape and position and ended in a 
markedly pointed peak above the brow — are ele- 
ments which are less pronounced in the remaining 
works of the group belonging to the same icono- 
graphic type. Where the representation is particu- 
larly fine in comparison with the other icons, is in 
the treatment of the faces and hands of the figures, 
which is still very close to that of the icons of the 
later Palaeologan period.' The Childs face is ex- 
tremely expressive, and has been painted using 
complex artistic means, as is evident in the freely 
shaped and placed enamelled lights on the left 
cheek, in the bright, wavy outline below the eyes, 
along the ridge of the nose, on the brow and the 
neck. His expressive right hand, articulated in a 
painterly manner, also refers us to an artist who was 
conversant with Palaeologan art, as do the slender 
shoulders. 

From the same tradition also derives the face of 
the Virgin, her eyes with the different shapes, her 
fine nose with the slanting cut of the nostrils, and 
the enamelled luminous planes applied directly 
over the olive green underpaint, with no intermedi- 
ary tonal gradations or soft transitions. 

The remaining features of the icon are character- 





istic of the expert and established means of 15th- 


century Cretan painting. The punched halo of the 
Virgin with its dense foliate scroll and the floral dec- 
oration on the Childs halo between the arms of the 
inscribed cross, find their parallel in icons produced 
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by Cretan workshops after the middle of the 15th 
century.“ 

This obvious combination of formulated Cretan 
features with more ancient elements, referring us to 
Palaeologan techniques and methods, most proba- 
bly indicates a provenance from an unknown, to 
date, important Cretan workshop working along- 
side the great Cretan workshops of the second half 
of the 15th century, such as those of Andreas Ritzos, 
Andreas Pavias, Nikolaos Tzafouris and others. 

Finally. among the remaining icons of the series, 
the one which presents the greatest iconographic 
and stylistic affinity with that of Rome is the Hode- 
getria of the Likhachev Collection,’ in which can be 
found the same modelling of the lights (on larger 
planes, here), the same curve of the edge of the nose 
on the Virgins face, the same peak in the sinuous 
edge ol her head covering. the same floral decora- 
tion on the Child s halo. However, other elements of 
the icon of the Likhachev Collection, such as the un- 
defined left hand of Christ holding the closed scroll, 
the simpler pattern in the gold streaks of the sash, 
which in the icon in Rome has been carefully elabo- 
rated in the familiar fishbone design, the more naive 
expression of the Child, whose features in the Li- 
khachev icon are more simply rendered (for in- 
stance, the sketchily painted ear) and the particular- 
ly melancholy expression of the Virgin, indicate a 
period of execution posterior to that of our icon. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1. See mainly the treatment of the figures in the 
icon of the Dormition of the Virgin, dated to 1360, 
in the monastery of Chilandari on Mt. Athos, in 
which can be seen, already at such an early date, the 
modelled and enamelled lights on the faces (applied 
directly over the underpaint), the wavy luminous 
outlines below the eyes, the hands articulated in a 
painterly manner (Bogdanović, Djurié, Medaković, 
1978, 111.88), 

2. See, offhand, the icon of the Virgin Glykophi- 
lousa in Trani, Apulia, which has been attributed to 
Andreas Ritzos, as well as the Virgin of the Passion 
in the triptych of the church of St. Nicholas in Bari, 
where the Virgin's halo is adorned with a similar fo- 
liate scroll. In the Trani icon are similar also the flo- 
ral decorations of the halo of Christ. which is in- 
scribed, there too, with a cross (Icone di Puglia e Basi- 
licata 1988, colour pl. on pp.78. 79,80. 

З. Likhachev 1906-1908, по. 76. 


56. The Virgin Hodegetria 
Athens. Private Collection. 
Dimensions: 0.375 x 0.29 m. 


Third quarter of the 15th century. 
Pls.104,105. 


The Virgin is portrayed 
in half length holding her 
sm hand before her breast. 

1 The Christ Child, а minia- 
| ture adult with a baby face, 
fm) is seated upright on her 

"1 left arm. His right hand is 
raised in the attitude of 
blessing while, in his left, 
he holds a closed scroll 
which rests upright on his 
knee. He is splendidly ar- 
rayed in a golden-brick-coloured sleeved chiton and 
a golden-red sash wrapped about his shoulders, his 
arms and his crossed legs. The sole of his right foot 
is turned up towards the viewer. 

The Virgin wears a blue, almost black, maphori- 
on lavishly brushed with shimmering gold stria- 
tions. It covers her head and shoulders, leaving a 
large triangular opening in front revealing her chi- 
ton, which comes all the way up to the base of the 
neck. The chiton is rendered in à luminous red lac- 
quer and is also richly streaked with gold, as is her 
headband of the same colour. A thin gold braid 
runs along the edge of her maphorion, and gold, 
too, but simple and without elaborately finished 
ends, is the fringe below her right shoulder. Her 
punched halo. on the other hand, is most elaborate- 
ly tooled. The entire ground is ornamented with a 
complex scroll, which spirals and curls in close con- 
volutions enclosing stylised flowers, hammered into 
the gold in clearly defined forms of five round 
petals surrounding a round centre, while smaller 
floral decorations fill all the empty spaces in be- 
tween. 

The particular characteristics of the work, such 
as the luminous red brushed with gold in the Vir- 
gins chiton, and the thick gold lights in her head- 
band, are to be found in a painting of the Virgin of 
the Passion in the Palazzo Contarini del Bovolo in 
Venice,' in which the same colour, in more subdued 
tones, is used for the Virgins maphorion, which 
there also is richly brushed with gold, in the same 
way as in our icon, and exhibiting the same restless 
triangular shapes on the right shoulder. The same 
dark green streaked with gold of the maphorion in 
our icon is found there in the Virgins chiton. 

The triangular opening in front, where the 
maphorion crosses over, and which assumes the 
heraldic shape of the scudo veneto, is also present in 





the Palazzo Contarini painting. although handled. 
in a freer manner. 

This probably means that the Virgin of Venice is 
a later work than the Athens icon, in which the 
above feature is tentatively and more awkwardly 
executed, as can be seen in the vertical fold on the 
left side of the head covering. which remains uncon- 
nected with the other folds on the shoulder and 
seems to serve no particular purpose. The same fold 
in the Venice icon is skilfully curved and is integrat- 
ed in the entire system of the drapery. 

The original iconographic scheme of the entire 
representation in the Athens icon is apparent, more- 
over, in the other pictorial means employed. The 
two faces, especially that of the Virgin, are rendered 
with masterly skill and artistry and reveal the pos- 
session of quite complex pictorial resources. The 
translucent almond-shaped eyes are placed at a dis- 
tance from the axis of the nose and seem to float in 
their large and shadowy sockets. They are differen- 
tiated in a pictorially sensitive way in form and po- 
sition. The large arches of the eyebrows are painted 
a purple colour and are lighted with thin white out- 
lines. The mouth is exaggeratedly small, with 
youthful lips delineated on the upper part by a deep 
and accented wavy outline. 

The dependence, to say the least, of this master- 
piece on a great prototype is manifest also in the 
faultlessly rendered hands of the two figures, with 
the small lights on the articulations of the fingers — 
a feature that constitutes a familiar characteristic of 
the works of Andreas Ritzos. The same technique is 
evident in the luminous modelling of the flesh in 
the particularly delicate and refined facial features, 
and in the small whites of the eyes, which we find 
also in the Italo-Cretan enthroned Virgin of the Cor- 
rer Museum.’ 

The attribution of our icon to a workshop closely 
connected with the painting of Andreas Ritzos — or 
to one approximate in quality and time — is in ac- 
cord with the dating of the Virgin Glykophilousa in 
the Museum of Geneva,’ which exhibits a like quali- 
ty and certain similar features, such as the gold 
brushstrokes in the headdress of the Virgin, which 
there are applied on a dark green ground, in the 
same colour as that of the maphorion of our icon. 

The icon of the Geneva Museum carries a date 
on the bottom, the erroneous reading of which was 
recently corrected‘ by M. Potamianou, who read 
there the date 1457, instead of 1557, as had previ- 
ously been suggested. The new dating of the Gene- 
va icon has set at rest the puzzled doubts of re- 
searchers, who found it difficult to accept the first 
dating, seeing that it was impossible, on the basis of 
the stylistic characteristics of this superb work, to 
assign it to the 16th century. 
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We would now, therefore, assign to a date later 
than that of the Geneva icon — which on the basis 
of the stylistic features of the painting. precedes our 
own — and to some time before the end of the third 
quarter of the 15th century, this precious little work, 
in which the translucent faces, the splendid gold 
touches, and the luminous colours bespeak a rela- 
tionship with Venice; a relationship which seems to 
be suggested also by the probably deliberately plan- 
ned shape of the scudo veneto in the opening of the 
Virgins maphorion. 


97. The Virgin Hodegetria. 
Thessalonike. Private Collection. 
Dimensions: 0.55 x 0.685 m. 


Third quarter of the 15th century. 
Pls.106, 107, 108, 109. 


Against a restored gold 
ground. the Virgin is por- 
trayed in the iconographic 
type of the Hodegetria. 
She holds the Child on her 
right arm and inclines her 
| head slightly towards him. 
Her right hand is held in 
front of her breast in an at- 
titude of supplication (de- 
esis). 

The Christ Child is seat- 
ed upright, holding a closed scroll in an upright po- 
sition on his knee, and blessing with his right hand. 
He wears a sleeved ochre-coloured chiton, lavishly 
streaked with gold, and a golden-green sash which 
covers the back of his neck, his shoulders and his 
chest, passes under his right arm and winds itself 
around his waist, his thighs and his legs below the 
knees. His legs are deeply crossed, the bare sole of 
his right foot, from which hangs the loosened san- 
dal, is turned up. 

The Virgin wears a red maphorion, the rich but 
hard and geometric folds of which are painted a 
dark purple in the shaded parts. The maphorion 
crosses over the breast, leaving a large triangular 
opening through which is seen the deep blue chiton 
trimmed around the neckline with a striped gold 
edging. The same gold band adorns the edges of 
her maphorion, her head covering and the fringed 
border below the shoulder. Above. on either side of 
her halo, are depicted in half length St. John the 
Baptist and 5t. John the Theologian. The Baptist 
wears a dark blue fleecy robe and a grey himation 
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with blue tints, which covers his shoulders and ties 
in à knot, high up in front, over his breast. The bot- 
tom part of the right side of the himation crosses 
over to the left, leaving bare the lean, fleshless arm 
of the saint, as well as a large part of the front of his 
fleecy robe. In the soft curve formed by the drapery 
in front can be seen part of the lining of the robe. 
which is coloured in tints of rosy purple. 

The saint holds in his left hand an unrolled 
scroll, on which there is a faded inscription in Latin 
majuscules, of which only traces survive. Clearly 
visible are the letter E, part of the following C and 
D and only a barely detectable trace of the next let- 
ter. These letters are probably part of the Latin 
phrase ECCE AGNUS DEI QUI TOLLIT PECCA- 
TA MUNDI, which is the inscription usually ap- 
pearing оп the Baptists scroll in western painting.’ 
In his left hand he also holds a large cross, painted 
on the later gold ground, and which seems to repeat 
the original feature, effaced when the gold was re- 
placed. The Greek inscription, O ATIOC IQANNHC 
O IIPOAPOM OC in groupings of majuscules , is also 
drawn on the newer gold ground. 

St. John the Theologian. who is pictured on the 
corresponding position on the right, holds in both 
hands a closed Gospel and is clad in a deep blue 
chiton and a rose-coloured himation, the luminous, 
soft folds of which are in lighter tones of the same 
colour. The himation falls freely from his shoulders. 
forming deep curves in front of his chest. In his 
right hand he holds a palm branch. 

Below, left, on the gold ground, appears a newer 
Greek inscription in minuscules: dénorg тоо доолор 
тоо Beoú MiyanA атауод - "Supplication of the 
servant of God Michael Spanos"? Also of more re- 
cent date is the painted frame of the icon. 

Stylistically, the icon constitutes one of the most 
representative examples of the Cretan painting of 
the 15th century, with elements and pictorial means 
attesting to its provenance from a workshop of the 


circle of Andreas Ritzos. 

Noticeable here, too, as in all the icons of the 
Cretan painter, is - besides the faultless technique, 
the fine-grained and polished colours - the ability of 
the artist to combine elements borrowed from vari- 
ous pictorial traditions.’ which he often uses unal- 
loyed. We find, in this icon also, elements borrowed 
from Palaeologan prototypes. others carried over 
from the painting of the 14th century Venetian art- 
ists (Paolo Veneziano in particular), as well as the 
already formulated characteristics and the newer re- 
sources of contemporary Cretan painting. 

Borrowed from the Constantinopolitan iconogra- 
phic tradition seems to be especially the delicate 
and extremely refined figure of the Christ Child, 
clad in shining and luxurious garments, and retain- 
ing still the vivid expression of his countenance. 

The small, slightly-built figure of the Christ 
Child is found in precious Palaeologan icons of the 
Sinai Monastery,‘ which are entirely dependent on 
the painting of Constantinople, and also in repre- 
sentations of the Presentation in the same mona- 
stery, in which the miniaturisation of the Child 5 fig- 
ure is carried to the extreme. 

Also borrowed from the Constantinopolitan ico- 
nographic tradition is the particular treatment of the 
Childs features, and especially the arrangement of 
the hair, with the tiny tufts characteristic of the type 
ending up on his forehead. We find this particular 
detail also in the Christ Child of the Don Virgin, 
which has been attributed to Theophanes the Greek.^ 

From Western painting — especially from that of 
Paolo Veneziano — besides the overstated tender- 
ness and melancholy of the Virgin, our icon has also 
borrowed certain specific features. Thus, the figure 
of St. John the Baptist, portrayed on the left of the 
Virgins halo, seems to have come straight out of a 
painting by the Venetian artist, in whose works we 
can discover the same iconographic type of the 
saint, handled in exactly the same way. 

In looking at works by the same artist, we find 
that the expression of the Baptist is also exactly the 
same: in spite of the marked nobility of his counte- 
nance, it remains unmistakably human. Among the 
iconographically parallel features, we note the man- 
ner in which the Italian painter clothes the saints 
figure, and particularly the detail of the himation 
knotted in front, over the breast, a device used espe- 
cially in the St. John of the Correr Museum, no.584.' 

In the painting by Paolo Veneziano no.1480 in 
the same museum, St. John is shown pointing to the 
Latin inscription on his scroll with his right hand — 
here, also his bare arm is exceedingly thin — as he 
does in our icon.* The same gesture of the Baptist, 
as he points to the scroll, also appears in the embroi- 
dered antependium of Santa Maria Minore, in Zara, 


attributed also to Veneziano, in which, however, the 
saint is dressed differently. 

It is worth noting that, in the representation of 
Zara, St. John resembles our Baptist even as regards 
his facial features. which are identical in both repre- 
sentations, às is the way the saints long, wavy hair 
falls onto his shoulders. 

Pertaining to the same ambience is also St. John 
the Theologian, on the right hand side of the Vir- 
gins halo, whom we may compare, offhand, with 
the figure of St. Andrew, standing and facing to- 
wards the right in the painting of the Cathedral ot 
Trau,"a work again attributed to Paolo Veneziano. 
Noticeable, there, are not only the physiognomic 
similarities between the two figures, but also a se- 
ries of details reflecting certain choices made by the 
Italian painter. and also applied in the portrayal of 
the Theologian of our icon. We cite, in particular, 
the closed book in Andrews hand, the characteristic 
manner in which his himation is disposed, the way 
in which it curves below his right arm, as it does 
under that of the Theologian here, emphasizing the 
resemblance of the two figures. Moreover, the palm 
branch in the hand of St. John — instead of the con- 
ventional quill usual in the iconography of the The- 
ologian — seems to repeat a feature chosen by the 
same Venetian artist (although we do have certain 
doubts concerning the genuineness of the latter de- 
tail, in miew of the fact that it has been painted on a 
later gold ground. .) 

ҒҮМЕР predominant i in our icon are the methods 
esdiutdes of Cretan painting, as it is formulated 
in the. 5th. century under the hands of such Cretan 
artists of the period as Angelos, Andreas Ritzos and 
Andreas Pavias, to mention only those whose signa- 
tures survive in a series of icons displaying kindred 
pictorial resources. The folds in the Virgins. ma- 
phorion, deep, hard and geometrically drawn, are 
rendered in at least three tones of purple: a dark 
purple for the shaded parts, a lighter tone for the in- 
termediary planes, and a bright red for the lighted 
edges, which are sometimes highlighted in a fourth, 
even lighter tone. This treatment. which originated 
in Palaeologan painting, became an established meth- 
od with the Cretan painters of the 15th century, es- 
pecially with Andreas Ritzos who, using a simpler 
technique, employed it without exception in the 
iconographic type of the Virgin of the Passion." 
Characteristic examples of this iconographic scheme 
may be found as much in the painting of the Galle- 
ria dell'Accademia, in Florence," as in the other 
signed icons on the same theme (in Ston, in Dalma- 
tia, and in Parma") as well as in most of the icons 
which have been attributed to him.* 

In all the representations of the Virgin of the Pas- 
sion, also, the Virgin s maphorion crosses fairly low 
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down over the bosom, leaving a triangular opening, 
curved on the three sides, in exactly the same shape 
as that it presents in our icon. Moreover, the tour — 
at least — parallel folds on the shoulder of the ma- 
phorion, seen in the icon we are examining, are ren- 
dered in the same manner in icons of the Virgin of 
the Passion painted by Andreas Ritzos. This techni- 
que, also, may be found in certain earlier represen- 
tations of the Virgin Hodegetria. such as, for insta- 
nce, that in the mosaic of Hosios Loukas, where 
the Virgin is shown holding the Child on her right 
arm, but it becomes a standard characteristic in the 
icons of Andreas Ritzos. 

Also pertaining to the Cretan painting of the 
15th century — especially to that of the circle of An- 
dreas Ritzos — are the facial features of the Virgin: 
the small mouth with the full lips, touched, on the 
upper part, with thin white brushstrokes, the sor- 
rowful, almond-shaped eyes, softly curved and de- 
lineated with shadowy outlines, the large irises 
which fill the whites of the eyes, lending her gaze a 
bright and lively expression, still far removed from 
the manneristic ecstatic look of the next century. 

Leading us to relate our icon to the same school 
of painting is also the modelling of the flesh, which 
reveals a superlative technique, and the fine- 
grained, solidly-modelled colours. which permit 
gentle transitions without necessitating their having 
to be mixed to obtain tonal gradations. The trans- 
parent underpaint of thinned and fine-grained 
burnt umber softly shade the flesh which, in its 
highlighted parts, is discreetly tinged with a delicate 
rosy blush. The wide, large, lighted surfaces are 
blurred at the edges of the volumes by fine parallel, 
off-white brushstrokes. 

This technique, which presupposes a thorough 
knowledge of the last phase of the Palaeologan 
painting of Constantinople, as it survives in the ear- 
ly Cretan icons of the 15th century, is combined 
here with the technique of the late-Gothic style of 
Italian painting. which favours a delicate and dim- 
ly-lighted rendering of the flesh. The knowledge of 
the latter technique, on the part of the workshop 
that produced the icons we are studying, is particu- 
larly evident in an icon from a private collection, 
kept in the Byzantine Museum." 

The very refined and delicate modelling of the 
flesh of the two figures in the latter representation 
loses something of its luminosity and acquires the 
dim and muted tones of late-Gothic painting. Final- 
ly. Cretan in expression is the countenance of the 
Virgin, which is marked by the classical gravity 
characteristic of Cretan painting. despite its some- 
what accentuated delicacy and melancholy. Be- 
sides, a restrained melancholy in the expression of 
the countenance characterises all the Cretan por- 
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trayals of the Virgin and Child in the 15th century. 
not excepting the triumphal representation of the 
Hodegetria.'* 
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58. The Virgin Hodegetria. 


Athens. Private Collection. 


Dimensions: 0.445 x 0.36 m. 
Second half of the 15th century. 
Pls.110,111. 


| The Virgin holding the 
' Child, her right hand rai- 
| sed in front of her breast, is 
; depicted on a gold ground 
displaying an intricate in- 
¦ cised pointillé pattern and 
! separated into vertical zones 
1 decorated with a broad 
i flowered scroll. A special 
! technique was used to cre- 
ate the spiralling design, 
which is formed by the 
empty spaces left by the tiny dense sigma-shaped 
incisions executed with a special tool. 

On the reverse of the panel, on a reddish-brown 
preparation, has been inscribed a simple cross. Be- 
tween its arms appear the letters and monograms: 
IC XC NI KA, 0000 (co Ota Өєіоу Vavua), 
EEEE (EXéwg Eúpeols EAÉouc Epetouo) ФХФП 
(Фос Хоютоб Oaiver Ido). Below the cross is the 
inscription: AEHCIC TOY AOYAOY TOY ®EOY 
NIKOAAKH AYTOYCTH. 

The portrayal of the Virgin faithfully follows the 
iconographic type of the Hodegetria with the Child 
on her left, turned three quarters towards his moth- 
er and wrapped in the loros. (On the interpretation 
of the loros see introductory note on the variation of 
the Hodegetria). 

Here, too, as in all the examples ot the type. the 





Child is presented as particularly small in size and 


having the appearance of an infant; as usual, also, 
he holds his closed scroll upright on his knee. This 
last element does not appear to have been chosen 
fortuitously, and is most probably connected with 
the Childs sash and the link of the latter both with 
the funerary bands and with the imperial loros, 

The icons particular features — especially the 
rendering of the Virgins maphorion, the restlessly- 
disposed, small. triangular and bright planes on the 
right shoulder and the triangular opening of the 
garment in front of the breast forming a scudo veneto 
with curved sides — indicate the dependence of the 
representation on the prototype followed by the 
Hodegetria in a private collection in Athens, dated 
to the third quarter of the 15th century (pl. 104). and 
the later icon T77 of the Byzantine Museum 
(pl.103), in which survives the most ancient form of 
the same element of the scudo veneto, with straight 
vertical sides. In the icon in Thessalonike (pl.106). 
only the left side retains its uncurved line, recalling 


the original form of the element. This element, 
which connects the representation to the western 
style of painting, accords with the different. late 
Gothic, manner in which the icon has been ren- 
dered. 

Of the elements differentiating the representation 
from the remaining icons of the group, besides the 
unusual, special technique in which the gold 
ground has been executed. we note the marked late 
Gothic modelling, especially that of the Virgins re- 
fined face with its restrained, melancholy expres- 
sion, the youthful lips. scimitar-shaped eyebrows 
and, more particularly, the dull lights on the trans- 
parent underpaint. The features are delineated with 
the use of muted highlights, without outlines and 
the off-white lines in the place of the outlines of the 
eyes usually encountered in the group of mostly Ita- 
lo-Cretan icons of the Madre della Consolazione . The 
icon presents an affinity on these points with the 
Italo-Cretan icons of the Madre della Consolazione 
numbers T365 of the Byzantine Museum, dated to 
the second half of the 15th century (pl.160), and 
T347, of the late 15th century, where, however, the 
same features are less distinct (р1. 166). 

The iconographic relationship of the icon with 
the Hodegetria of the same type in Thessalonike. 
which we have attributed to Andreas Ritzos 
(pl.106), reveals the existence of an old and respect- 
ed prototype which lends itself to a number of styl- 
istic variations, as we can see by the dilferent style 
in which the same type has been rendered in our 
icon. 

Indeed, its particular late-Gothic features, which 
are to be seen in representations of the Madre della 
Consolazione in which the presence of Italo-Cretan 
features is presumed, attest to the existence of a par- 
allel prototype, in an Italo-Cretan version, of this 
variant of the Hodegetria with the Child swathed in 
a swaddling-band. 

Finally. on the basis of its stylistic and icono- 
graphic features we shall date our icon to before the 
end of the second half of the 15th century. Chrono- 
logically, it is posterior to both the icon in Thessa- 
lonike and the Oberlin Virgin’ and precedes the 
Madre della Consolazione T2645 of the Byzantine Mu- 
seum (pl.164), which bears the date 1484, and in 
which the same late Gothic features are less distinct. 
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99. The Virgin Hodegetria. 
Athens, Byzantine Museum (177). 
Dimensions: 0.38 x 0.28 m. 


First quarter of the 16th century. 
P1.108. 


This icon constitutes an 
interesting specimen of the 
variant in which the Child 
is wrapped in a gold loros. 
| It follows the iconographic 
type faithfully also in its 
several features, such as 
the small size of the Child, 
the gold loros, the Child's 
crossed legs, his upturned 
sole. The Virgin, here toa, 
| inclines her head towards 
the Christ Child and wears the usual maphorion, 
with the triangular opening at the breast, which 
characterises the Virgin of the Passion. 

The icon differs from the early icons of the series 
especially as regards its stylistic features, which at- 
test to its execution at a later period and certainly 
not earlier than the first quarter of the 16th century. 
It is mainly characterised by a marked schematisa- 
tion of the hard, geometrical folds, especially in the 
Virgins maphorion with its restlessly disposed lu- 
minous white, triangular planes, which were origi- 
nally covered by a thinned red colouring in lighter 
tones, now lost after a deep cleaning carried out at 
some time in the past. 

The obvious iconographic and physiognomic 
connection of the representation with the Virgin Ho- 
degetria of the same type belonging to a private col- 
lection in Athens (pl.104) now allows us to make 
certain more specific observations. The extraordi- 





60. The Virgin Hodegetria. 
Athens. Byzantine Museum (T2311). 
Dimensions: 0.17 x 0.135 m. 

Late 15th century. 

Pls. 112, 113. 


Further proof that the 
Virgin with the Child swad- 
dled in a sash was adopted 
and established as a conven- 
tional iconographic type of 
the Virgin Hodegetria is of- 
fered by the application of 
the representation in small 
icons, destined for private 
devotion. The Virgin Ho- 
degetria of the Byzantine 
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nary perfection of the Virgins oval face, with the 
large shaded sockets of the eyes and the trace of 
white on the edges of the irises, the long and fine 
nose and the warm rosy colours of the flesh, as well 
as the short, parallel white streaks on the edge of 
the right eye, are also found in the Hodegetria in 
Athens. Also on the same iconographic pattern is 
the opening of the maphorion in front in the scudo 
veneto shape, and the complex triangular shapes on 
the lighted planes of the drapery on the Virgins 
right shoulder. Identical also is the position and at- 
titude of the Child, whose facial features are por- 
trayed in the same way, with only a slight variation. 
Another similarity to the Athens icon is that of the 
intricate punched haloes of the two figures, faithful- 
ly repeated here. 

The differences from the icon of the Hodegetria 
in Athens are principally related to the marked sim- 
plification of our icon and to the poorer means em- 
ployed in its execution. Here, the bright colours — 
the clear red of the Virgins chiton and the rosy-red 
colour of the Child's sash — the numerous gold 
streaks on the Virgins maphorion, the gold bands, 
the unusual gold striations on the headdress, the 
careful modelling of the flesh on the refined faces of 
both figures, are absent. This most probably sug- 
gests a later faithful reproduction of the same mod- 
el, perhaps a particularly fine one, executed by an 
otherwise skilled Cretan artist now producing an 
icon for a less demanding client of a later period - a 
period, however, that is not later, than the early 
16th century, at which time there appears to have 
been a slackening in the quantity and quality of the 
commissions to Cretan workshops by Venetian mer- 
chants. 
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Museum T2311 is one of the examples which, in 
spite of the small dimensions of the icon; faithfully, 


` reproduces the type, including all the-iconographic 


details which characterise it. 

The Virgin is once again depicted in half length 
and holding the Child on her left. However, her 
head is more closely inclined towards the Child and 
her countenance expresses a deeper sorrow. She is 
clad in the maphorion usual for the type, which has 
a large triangular opening in front and which, as has 
been noted, constitutes one of the iconographic cha- 
racteristics of the Virgin of the Passion. She holds 
her right hand before her breast, in the well-known 
attitude of supplication which marks the iconogra- 
phy of the Hodegetria. 

The Christ Child is comfortably seated on her 
left arm, in an upright position. In his left hand he 


holds a scroll, which rests on his knee, and his right 
hand is raised in blessing as he turns toward his 
mother. He is clad in a sleeved chiton lavishly 
streaked with gold, and a gold-threaded loros, Pre- 
sent, here too, are the punched haloes, decorated 
with a simple and summarily rendered foliate scroll. 

The stylistic elements of the icon — the refined 
and delicate features of the two figures, the long, 
fleshless fingers painted without outlines, the many 


61. The Virgin Hodegetria. 

Thessalonike, Museum of Byzantine Civilisation (formerly 
T186 of the Byzantine Museum). 

Dimensions: 1.60 x 1.08 m. 


15th century. 
PL114, 


Against a carefully polished 
gold ground, the Virgin is 
portrayed in the type of the 
Hodegetria, in a faithful re- 
production of the variant in 
which the Child is swathed 
in a loros. The Christ Child is 
seated on the Virgin's 
rounded left arm, which is 
covered by her maphorion 
and from which only part of 
her hand and her fingers 
emerge. His legs are crossed 
and his right sole turned up, while he blesses with 
his right hand and holds, in his left, on his knee 
and upright, a closed scroll. A golden - green sash 
is wrapped around his shoulders, his arms and his 
legs. The representation is of great interest as re- 
gards the wider dissemination of this iconographic 
type and is the only icon of the series that is pro- 
duced by a Macedonian workshop. 

The important differences presented by the icon, 
in comparison with the other icons of the series, 
concern the stylistic features of the work and, par- 
ticularly, the manner in which the Child has been 
rendered. Here he is very large and the childishness 
of his features is expressed by means of his pulfed 
cheeks, short nose — rounded at the tip - and his 
large and chubby hands and feet. 

These characteristics, which appertain to the art- 
istic resources of the Macedonian workshops of the 
14th and 15th centuries, are in accord also with the 
luminous blue colour of the Virgins chiton, the 
deep, coarse-grained purple of her himation, as well 
as with the warm brick colour, and reddish linear 
markings of the Christ Child s himation. 

Together with the above features, other charac- 





gold streaks on the edges of the Virgins maphorion, 
on her headdress, on the cuffs of her chiton, on the 
Christ Child's chiton and sash - indicative ot an at- 
tempt to make the most of the theme, point to a 
Cretan workshop of the late 15th century, which 
can render competently and expertly even the small 
and modest works it produces. 
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teristic elements are also applied in the icon, attest- 
ing to the workshops familiarity with early Cretan 
painting. There are no outlines delineating the facial 
features, which are rendered only through the use of 
light, while the highlights on the flesh are hazy. 
These elements. which derive from late - Gothic 
painting. are particularly applied in the so-called 
Italo-Cretan icons of the 15th century. 

Moreover, the treatment of the folds of the Virgins 
maphorion is related to the techniques with which 
we are familiar from the works of the Cretan artists of 
the 15th century. The highlighted edges of the folds, 
which here too are geometrical and which appear to 
be in lighter tones of purple, are simply rendered in 
white paint, brushed over with red lacquer. This 
technique. which constitutes a simplified form of the 
older Palaeologan technique, is very often employed 
also by the Cretan painters of the 15th century. 

Finally, this strange combination of different ele- 
ments, with a predominance of those pointing to 
Macedonian workshops, attests, we believe, to the 
presence here of a Macedonian workshop, which is 
also conversant with Cretan painting, perhaps through 
the intermediary of Dalmatian workshops. 

It is worth noting, at this point. that the Thessa- 
lonican origin of the icon, its very large dimensions, 
as well as its other elements, appear to connect it to 
the icon of Christ "the Wisdom of God" no. T185, in 
the Byzantine Museum.' We know that both icons 
originate from Thessalonike — that of the Virgin 
from the church of St. Athanasius and that of Christ 
from the church of Haghia Sophia. 

The two works are also of similar dimensions. 
The small difference in the height of the icon of 
Christ — which measures 1.56 m, whereas that of 
the Virgin measures 1.60 m. — is a result of the fact 
that the frame of the former was cut both at the top 
and at the bottom. To these top and bottom parts 
were later added thin pieces of wood, which, how- 
ever, were not able to make up the initial dimen- 
sions, as we can see, by comparing them with the 
raised frame which has been preserved almost in 1ts 
entirety on the two lateral sides of the icon, and 
which is wider by 0.03 m. 
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In addition, both icons had been painted over, 
most probably in the same period and by the same 
workshop, as is suggested by the comparison of the 
elements of these interventions, which can be dis- 
cerned in the photographs of the works taken before 
their restoration. Straight white lines in clusters, or 
curved ones elsewhere, originally emphasised harsh- 
ly the lights on the faces in both icons, along the 
right side of the nose, at the base and around the 
nostrils. 

The same lines also marked the folds of the neck 
and the inside corner of the eyes. After their re- 
moval from the Virgins face, the original manner in 
which the above features had been rendered was re- 
vealed. and was seen to have been that with which 
we are familiar from certain 15th-century works: 
namely the hazy highlights and the absence of out- 
lines and hard lines. On the contrary, when the 
overpainting was removed from the icon of Christ, 
many of the painted lights were found to be gen- 


62. The Nativity belonging to the former 
Volpi Collection. 
London. Private Collection. 


Dimensions: 0.665 x 0.64 m. 
15th century. 
Pls.115, 116, 117. 


The icon, now in a pri- 
vate collection in London, 
represents the Nativity and 
is one of the most impor- 
tant examples of early Cre- 
tan icon painting present- 
ing a particularly interest- 
ing iconography. 

Around the main theme 
— the Virgin, half-reclin- 
ing on her pallet and turned to the left, and the 
newborn Infant, wrapped in swaddling clothes, al- 
ready being warmed by the breath of the two famil- 
lar animals in the manger — is deployed the entire 
composition, made up of the episodes following the 
event of the Nativity according to the Gospel of St. 
Luke (2:8-21). 

On the upper part of the representation, beneath 
the blue vault of the firmament and to the left of a 
twin-peaked rock, are shown the angels singing 
praises. They are depicted in a standing position 
and with their hands in an attitude of supplication. 
Opposite them, on the flat part of the right side of 
the jagged rock, a group of angels, their hands cov- 
ered by their himation, kneel in prayer. Lower 
down, and still around the central theme are pic- 
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uine and Palaeologan in origin. This indicates, on 
the one hand, the chronological difference between 
the two works and, on the other hand, their parallel 
fate from a certain point in time on, and their posi- 
tion most probably on the same iconostasis, since, at 
the time they were painted over in the same man- 
ner, elements of the older icon of Christ were also 
transferred to the icon of the Virgin. 
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tured another two episodes of the Nativity. On the 
left, below the opening of a sharp towering rock 
pierced with caves, are seen the three wise men on 
horseback while, in the corresponding position on 
the right, is depicted the Annunciation to the Shep- 
herds, which here is represented by a single stand- 
ing shepherd, turning his back to the viewer and 
hearing the good tidings in amazement. Beside him 
and on the left, a small shepherd boy is comfortably 
seated on a flat part of the rock, happily playing his 
flute. The remaining two episodes, that of the new- 
born Infants bath and that of Joseph being told of 
the miracle by the shepherd, are portrayed in the 
lower part of the painting. 

The scene, which is very similar to the represen- 
tation of the Nativity in the fresco of the Peribleptos 
in Mystras, in which also figure the sheer, pointed 
peaks of the rocks and the gaping caves, presents 
certain differences from the latter in details which 
prove the existence of a different but parallel Palae- 
ologan model. Our icon shows the same economy of 
composition as the Nativity of the Peribleptos, with 
the main theme in the centre, the carolling angels 
placed on the left and right of the summit of the 
rock over the grotto, the Magi on horseback on the 
left, the scene of the bath, with the midwife testing 
the water, Joseph seated on the right, and the stand- 
ing shepherd before him, clad in his sheepskin cape 
and leaning on his staff. 

The differences between the Peribleptos fresco 
and this exquisite representation reside mainly in 
the position of the Virgin, who in our icon is lying 
higher up on her palliasse, and has her right hand in 


front of her breast - instead ot. as she is emotively 
portrayed in the Peribleptos, under her face - while 
her left hand holds the end of her maphorion. This 
gesture of the Virgins left hand, favoured by west- 
ern artists and in particular by the 14th-century 
Sienese workshops, is also familiar to the painter of 
our icon, who applies the feature in compliance, 
most probably, with the wishes of a Catholic client. 

The representation also presents a difference 
from the Nativity of the Peribleptos — which fresco 
it reproduces faithfully otherwise — in the scene of 
the Annunciation to the Shepherds. Here, as we 
have already said, the episode is rendered by the 
portrayal of a single shepherd, shown standing with 
his back turned to the viewer. and gazing at the an- 
gel bringing the good tidings and lifting his left 
hand in wonder. His large shepherds hat has 
slipped backwards onto the nape of his neck. To the 
representation in our icon has also been added, be- 
low and on the right, a genre scene, in which a herd 
of sheep drink from the running water of a spring 
gushing from a depression in the rock. 

The latter elements, as well as the gesture of the 
Virgin with her right hand before her breast — ele- 
ments included among the choices of Sienese 14th- 
century painters — become established convention- 
al features, as we have said before, in a small series 
of Cretan icons of the 15th century on the same 
theme, the most important of which are considered 
to be the Nativity in the Hermitage Museum.” the 
Nativity in Venice,* and icon no. T2447* of the Byz- 
antine Museum, which is also of interest because of 
certain other features it presents. 

Stylistically. the Palaeologan iconography of our 
representation is rendered through the use of Palae- 
ologan artistic means, which on some points seem to 
yield their place to the new — as yet unformulated 
— principles of Cretan painting which are foreshad- 
owed here. The whole atmosphere of the work re- 
mains Palaeologan: the restless composition without 
borders or frames, the delicacy in the attitudes and 
movements of the figures, the luminous faces, the 
quick and painterly modelling of the flesh. the phys- 
iognomic traits which lend brightness to the still 
Palaeologan figures, are all elements which are char- 
acteristic of the Palaeologan style of painting. 

Among the Cretan elements of the icon, despite 
their parallel application in Sienese painting, we 
would include the more static and monumental po- 
sition and attitude of the Virgin and the tighter con- 
tour of her face, the expression of which is devoid of 
the intense emotionality that characterises the corre- 
sponding figure in the Peribleptos. Joseph, too, is 
one of the Cretan figures of the representation as, for 
his portrayal, has been chosen the Cretan icono- 
graphic element of the draped end of the himation, 


which is shown falling back behind his shoulder. 
Cretan, too, are the figures of the angels in the first 
row on the left, who have been deployed in orderly 
array. and whose movements are identical and re- 
peated. On the other hand, elements borrowed from 
western painting, such as the gently sloping land- 
scape adorned with ultramarine designs surround- 
ing the central theme, show that 15th-century Cre- 
tan icon painters were open to western influences, 
which suited the particular aesthetic preferences of 
their Creto-Venetian clients. 

Moreover, the colour scheme of the work, rang- 
ing from ochre-yellows to ochre-greens, with the few 
complementary soft carmine red touches, the few, 
but also bright patches of red around the red pallet 
of the Virgin, and the purple colour of her maphori- 
on - repeated in a very small area in the himation of 
the middle Wise Man - is one we have already met 
in the Cretan painting of the 15th century. The 
ochre-green of the grass, thinned and decorated with 
ultramarine designs. the rosy carmine colour with 
the highlights, passing imperceptibly to lighter hues 
and finally to white, and the emphasized purple 
colour, are all applied in the icon of the enthroned 
Christ in Zakynthos” signed by Angelos. All these 
colours can be found applied more discreetly in the 
group of frescoes of the 14th century of the Vrontis- 
sion, which constitutes yet another intimation of the 
coming developments in Cretan painting. 

However, beyond the stylistic and iconographic 
interest it presents, the icon of the former Volpi col- 
lection also includes another important element 
which makes the representation à valuable one as 
regards the interpretation of the Nativity and its 
more particular meaning, here. This is the large, lu- 
minous, blue-grey cross, the vertical axis of which is 
poised — in the likeness of a sword — over the 
manger sheltering the newborn Christ. 

This element, a rare one in early Byzantine ico- 
nography (see examples in the introductory note of 
the Kardiotissa), constitutes an unicum in the icono- 
graphy of Palaeologan and post-Byzantine painting, 
since it does not appear to be repeated in any of the 
earlier or later examples of the Nativity. The appli- 
cation, here, of this element, is perhaps proof of the 
existence of another message in the Nativity, and 
one most probably related to the future Passion of 
Christ. The reference to the Passion at the very mo- 
ment of the Christ Child's birth appears to comple- 
ment and legitimise the Incarnation and its soterio- 
logical import. 

The beginnings of this apposition are very old 
and it is often alluded to in homilies and hymns al- 
ready since the time of the first patristic texts, which 
influence the iconography of the Nativity corre- 
spondingly. Often incorporated in the Byzantine 
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iconography expressing the meaning of the Passion 
is the joyful event of the Nativity. Along with the 
exultant hymns of the carolling angels, the good tid- 
ings brought to the shepherds and the proclamation 
of "good will" to men. the message of the future Pas- 
sion of the newborn Christ becomes, it too, a joyful 
element, implying, as it does, the salvation of hu- 
mankind, Among the most expressive - and per- 
haps the most beautiful - texts promising the salva- 
tion of mankind through the future Passion of the 
incarnated Infant of the Nativity is the well-known 
Kontakion "Erg mv eyíav D’Evvnav", composed by 
Romanus the Melodist, in which Christ announces 
to his mother the Passion to come, revealing at the 
same time its soteriological role: "Weep not, mother, 
over what thou knowest not ; for if this come not to pass/ all 
those on whose behalf thou supplicatest me shall be lost "7 
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63. The Nativity. 
Athens. Byzantine Museum (A217-XA2106). 
Dimensions: 1.19 x 092 m. 


15th century. 
Plates 118. 119. 120, 121. 


The icon of the Nativity 
in the Loverdos Collection 
(A217-ZA216), now in the 
Byzantine Museum, con- 
stitutes one of the impor- 
tant examples of 15th-cen- 
tury icon painting, which 
present an interest from 
the point of view also of 
their semantic content and 
iconography. 

The representation fol- 
lows the general iconographic scheme of a small se- 
ries of Cretan icons on the same theme, the one 
most closely related to ours being the older Nativity 
of the former Volpi Collection (pl.115) which repro- 
duces a Palaeologan model very close to the Nativi- 
ty in the Peribleptos in Mystras.' | 

The Virgin in the icon of the Loverdos Collection 
is portrayed reclining on her pallet and turned to- 
wards the Child lying in the manger in his swad- 
dling clothes. The artist has positioned the Virgin 
diagonally, in the centre of the composition. She 
holds her right hand before her breast, and grips the 
edge of her maphorion with her left. Behind her ris- 
es a precipitous, three-peaked rock, on the left of 
which, behind a rocky landscape, can be seen the 
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carolling angels. On the corresponding position on 
the right is depicted the Annunciation to the Shep- 
herds. The scene is rendered by depicting one of the 
shepherds standing, his back turned towards the 
viewer and lifting his left hand in a gesture of won- 
der. He appears to be in conversation with the an- 
gels who brings the good tidings. 

Below the lauding angels, the Wise Men are seen 
on horseback galloping towards the grotto. On the 
right, below the scene of the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds, is pictured a young shepherd boy sitting 
cross-legged and playing his pipe. Below and on 
the left, Joseph sits immersed in thought, while be- 
fore him stands a shepherd wrapped in his sheep- 
skin cloak. Next to them, on the opposite side, is 
portrayed the midwife testing the bath water and 
holding the Infant in her arms, while the handmaid- 
en, Salome, standing in front of her, helps her by 
pouring water into the basin. 

These iconographic elements can be found in all 
the icons of the Cretan series, besides the Volpi icon, 
the most important ones being that of the Hermitage 
Museum,’ that of the Byzantine Museum no. T2477 ? 
and the Venice* icon (although in a different pictori- 
al atmosphere). 

In spite of the kinship of our icon with the Cre- 
tan representations of the 15th century, and in parti- 
cular with the Volpi Nativity, it diverges from them 
in that it includes certain elements attesting to its 
dependence on a Palaeologan prototype. similar to 
the representation in the fresco of the Peribleptos in 
Mystras. 

The differences that emerge from the comparison 


of our icon with the aforementioned representations 
are determinative in ascribing the work to a work- 
shop that is thoroughly conversant with Cretan 
painting, the artistic resources of which it uses here 
in order to render some other Palaeologan proto- 
type. 

The main difference between our icon and the 
previous works resides in the placing of the central 
theme diagonally in the composition, in contrast to 
all the other representations, where the Virgin and 
the Infant in the manger are placed in a central po- 
sition, around which revolve all the secondary epi- 
sodes of the Nativity. 

Furthermore, the representation distances itself 
considerably from the picturesque and genre-like 
character of the previous works, since the sheep 
drinking at the spring, the deer, the little hare under 
the tree, the verdant landscape and the hollow rocks 
are all absent here. 

At the same time, it is obvious that the artist is 
familiar with all the above elements, from which he 
chooses, not only those he needs to render the 
scene, but also those that would perhaps not change 
the Palaeologan character of the prototype. 

Here, too, we have the precipitous rocky land- 
scape, but without the large openings ot the caves. 
The only opening is the entrance to the grotto, from 
which emerges the manger with the newborn Babe, 
The animals in the manger do not appear between 
rocky barriers at the entrance of the cave, but are 
placed on the right and left of the manger opposite 
each other. Also different is the manner in which 
the shepherd in the scene of the Annunciation has 
been rendered: in spite of his identification with the 
similar shepherd of the Volpi Nativity, he is now 
portrayed with a shepherds bag hanging from his 
shoulder. There are fewer angels. since missing 
from our icon is the right-hand group with the 
kneeling angels — never absent from any other Cre- 
tan representations in this series. Dilferently hand- 
led also is the scene showing Joseph and the shep- 
herd standing in front of him, which is now painted 
on the left, while the scene of the bath, with the 
midwife testing the water — depicted on the left in 
the Peribleptos and in the Volpi icon — is now por- 
trayed on the right. The young shepherd boy with 
the flute and the branches of the tree casting their 
shade on his head, are present. as are the herd of 
sheep, which here are scattered about in various po- 
sitions and movements. 

Qur icon presents a similar deviation from the 
Cretan representations also as regards its stylistic 
characteristics. Here. too, we can discern an eclecti- 
cism — although less manifest — in the choice and 
combination of elements borrowed from different 
prototypes and different iconographic traditions. 


Joseph. a Cretan figure, evidences a Cretan choice in 
the way his himation is rendered, with the pointed 
edge behind his shoulder. His figure is combined 
with the extraordinarily expressive profile of the 
Macedonian Palaeologan features of the midwite, on 
the right and opposite. We note the same difference 
in the Infant in the Midwifes, arms, who is rende- 
red in a conventional manner, in marked contrast to 
that used in the portrayal of the midwife herself. 

It must be noted here that the treatment of the 
faces presents particular interest. It leads. once 
again, to a Palaeologan model executed in mainland 
Greece but retaining a Cretan atmosphere and char- 
acter. The faces are modelled in a quick and paint- 
erly way, revealing the artists particular skill and 
superb technique. Over the strong green underpaint 
the lighted parts are modelled opaquely and thick- 
ly. Over the off-white layer of colour, blended with 
red to give a rosy blush, have been painted the 
white lights, in generous brushstrokes, without the 
fine, linear streaks usual in Cretan paintings. There 
are no outlines, and the features are delineated only 
by the thick white enamelling which marks the 
edges of the volumes around them. The luminous 
white lights below the eyes are deeply. curved and 
the upper lips are also delineated by exaggeratedly 
wavy lines. The faces are given full youthful cheeks, 
the eyes dark sockets and translucent and luminous 
irises. ч 

These special stylistic features appear to be con- 
nected with corresponding elements in the frescoes 
of the Myrtia Monastery." with which our icon pre- 
sents other similarities,as well. More specifically, in 
the youthful figures of the Birth of the Virgin and 
the corresponding young virgins in the Presentation 
of the Virgin in the Temple, with their full, oval 
faces, the green underpaint and the white wavy 
lines below the dark sockets of their eyes, we recog- 
nise the kinship of the latter with the equally youth- 
ful faces of the angels of our representation, without 
excepting the charming face of the Virgin. In the 
same mural programme we can recognise the eclec- 
ticism evident, also, in our representation, of the 
painter, who likewise combines Cretan elements 
with those of the Macedonian, or rather Palaeolo- 
gan, tradition. 

We know the frescoes of the Myrtia Monastery to 
have been painted in 1491 by Xenos Dighenis," who 
was born at Mouchli in the Peloponnese, and around 
1462 served his apprenticeship in Cretan workshops, 
at which time he worked in Apano Floria of the dis- 
trict of Selino. As is evidenced by the frescoes he 
painted in the Myrtia Monastery and at Kato Mero- 
pe. he later returned from Crete and worked in 
mainland Greece, having mastered and assimilated 
the new trends of 15th-century Cretan art. 
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Of interest, as regards the influences which af- 
fected the work of Xenos Digenis and his whole 
artistic course, is the fact that, despite the deep 
knowledge that he appears to have acquired during 
his period of training in Cretan art, Palaeologan 
memories, as they seem to have revived and taken 
shape at this time in mainland Greece, are reflected 
and prevail in the frescoes of the Myrtia Monastery. 

It is not to be wondered at that his hand has been 
linked also to local monuments in mainland Greece, 
which. as had been claimed, influenced his work. 

More particularly, it has been pointed out that 
the frescoes of the Myrtia Monastery are stylistically 
related to those of the church of the Holy Apostles 
of Neromana,* to the painting of which we are re- 
ferred by certain elements in our icon, which we can 
now attribute to the circle of Xenos Dighenis. In the 
frescoes of the above-mentioned church can also be 
seen the bright and luminous green underpaint of 
the flesh in the faces of our icon, as well as an ele- 
ment as yet unimportant but perhaps indicative of 
this relationship: besides the bright and intensely 
luminous colours of the frescoes of Neromana, with 
their deep blues and reds, which also characterise 
our icon, we find also the peculiar shape of the three 
"stars" painted on the maphorion over the forehead 
and the shoulders of the Virgin in our Nativity. The 
cross-shaped 'star" with its long arms and the fleur- 
de-lys design between the arms is repeated on the 
maphorion of the Platytera in the apse of the sanc- 
tuary there. It must also be noted that the decora- 
tive motif ornamenting the band on the Virgin s pal- 
let in our icon is not the pseudo-cufic design which 
we usually find in Cretan representations, but an in- 
tricate foliate scroll, which is a common motif in the 
mural ensembles of Palaeologan Macedonia. Among 


64. The Virgin Hodegetria. 
Athens. Byzantine Museum CA154-XA153) 
Dimensions: 0.503 x 0.41 m. 


15th century. 
Plates 122, 123. 


The Virgin holding the 
Child, is portrayed in half 
length, in the familiar Byz- 
antine iconographic type of 
the Hodegetria, in the form 
| it assumed in 15th-century 
| Cretan icons. The new ele- 
ment, which, albeit with 
minor iconographic devia- 
tions, characterises all the 
Cretan reproductions of the 
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the most closely related corresponding elements. 
showing the same off-white, thickly applied colour, 
the delicate spiralling shoots and the small leaves, 
are the decorative motifs on the frescoes of the Ma- 
cedonian church in the Monastery of Marko.? 

This strange combination of elements — Mace- 
donian Palaeologan-style painting allied to Cretan 
pictorial means — does not simply indicate a cer- 
tain historical landmark in the overall course of 
15th-century post-Byzantine painting on the Greek 
mainland, but is specifically related to the artists as- 
certained apprenticeship in Cretan workshops. 

From the foregoing. we might ascribe this icon - 
a beautiful one from every point of view — if not to 
Xenos Dighenis himself, quite possibly to his circle, 
and date it, to the end of the 15th century, and more 
particularly to the period which follows the paint- 
ers return from Crete. 
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Byzantine triumphal type, is the emphasis on the 
future Passion of the Child, which substantiates his 
Incarnation. 

The foreknowledge of the Virgin regarding the 
future sacrifice of her Son on the Cross, which is al- 
ready indicated in the Byzantine Glykophilousa and 
in the more specific representation of the Virgin ot 
the Passion, is now expressed by the Cretan work- 
shops in all the variants of the Virgin and Child with 
the use of external iconographic elements as well. 

From this tendency, the limited application of 
which already makes its appearance in the first 
post-iconoclastic years,' is not excepted the Hode- 
getria, who is now characterised by a marked ex- 
pression of sorrow, indicative of such a meaning. 
The old Byzantine gravity characterising the coun- 
tenance of the Virgin, which is methodically trans- 


formed into an expression of profound sorrow, al- 
ready becomes established in the early Cretan icons 
of the type produced at the beginning of the 15th 
century. Án outstanding example of such a repre- 
sentation is the precious icon of the Hodegetria, in 
the Kapsa Monastery? in Crete, while this character- 
istic is particularly emphasized in later examples ol 
15th-century icon painting, one of the most beauti- 
ful of which is our icon. 

Among the interesting elements of this icon and 
one that is illustrative of its new character, is that of 
the presence of the two half-length angels, on either 
side of the Virgins halo. The element — which is 
not a new one — here acquires a particular impor- 
tance because of the expression of ineffable sadness 
on the two lovely faces. Besides, the inclusion of the 
two angels in the iconography of the Passion be- 
comes the rule in 15th-century painting, as is pro- 
ven by their constant presence as much in the repre- 
sentations of the Virgin of the Passion as in the vari- 
ations of the Glykophilousa with the same semantic 
content. 

Moreover, it is not by chance that the standard 
iconographic features of the Hodegetria in the varia- 
tion represented by our icon, such as the Virgins 
right hand before her breast, are incorporated into 
the Cretan iconography of the Virgin of the Passion. 
Besides, this same variant of the Byzantine Hodege- 
tria is itself used as a model by the early Cretan 
workshops for the creation of a related type, in 
which the Child is swathed in a sash (see relevant 
interpretative note). The contrary also occurs: that 
is, at the same time, and in the same workshops, 
certain elements of the Virgin of the Passion are in- 
corporated into the Hodegetria — the way in which 
the Virgins maphorion is draped on her right shoul- 
der, for instance, or the triangular opening of the 
garment over the breast, through which can be seen 
her chiton, which comes all the way up to the neck. 

Stylistically, the representation belongs among 
the most beautiful expressions of the fully mature 
Cretan School of the second half of the 15th century, 
and incorporates several elements borrowed from 
the paintings of the highly accomplished artist of 
the time, Andreas Ritzos. The handling of the facial 
features of the two angels — very similar to that of 
the angels above the Trani? Glykophilousa — the 
punched decoration of the haloes of the two main 
figures of the representations, which is the same in 
both these icons, the faultless execution of the entire 
work, which is a salient characteristic of the icons 
produced by this Cretan artist. the solid modelling 
of the flesh with the luminous underpaint of 
translucent sienna, the soft, lighter tones on the 
edges of the luminous volumes and the fine but sol- 
id brushstrokes, which refer us to the practices and 


methods of the same artist, and, finally, the perfect- 
ly disposed geometric folds of the Virgins maphori- 
on around the opening in the shape ol a scudo vene- 
to, at the breast, all argue in favour of the attribution 
of our icon if not to Andreas Ritzos himself, at least 
to his circle. The affinity of the work with the style 
of this group is also apparent in the similarity of the 
representation with that of the icon of the Virgin 
Hodegetria at the Camposanto Teutonico in Rome,’ 
signed by Ritzos, with the icon of Trieste” and with 
that of the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna" all 
of which have been attributed to the same artist. 
The Hodegetria of the Byzantine Museum presents 
a particular affinity with the Trieste icon, not only 
in its stylistic and iconographic features but also in 
other individual details. 

Of interest as regards the above-mentioned rela- 
tionship between the two representations is the ab- 
solutely identical — and unusual — portrayal of the 
very intricate and peculiarly shaped folds of the 
Child's himation, which are indicated here only by 
dense gold striations. 

In both works, also, the wooden panel has a 
slightly raised frame around the representation, and 
the entire composition is disposed within it in the 
same manner and with the same empty spaces in 
the gold ground. 
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65. The Virgin Hodegetria. 
Athens. Byzantine Museum (A512-X:A445). 
Dimensions: 0.68 x 0.54 m. 


Late 15th-early 16th century. 
Plates 124, 125, 126, 127. 


The Virgin is portrayed 
in half length, and in the ico- 
nographic type of the Ho- 
degetria favoured by the 
Cretan workshops ot the 
15th century, with the Child 
turned towards his mother. 
She wears the maphorion 
familiar to us from the Cre- 
tan reproductions of the 
type, with its triangular 
opening over the bosom, in the shape of a scudo ve- 
neto, through which is visible a part of her deep blue 
chiton trimmed along the neckline, with gold edg- 
ing, which meets and ties in the middle leaving the 
ends loose. She holds the Christ Child on her left 
arm and lifts her right hand in front of her breast. 
She inclines her head slightly towards the Child and 
her gaze is directed towards some distant point be- 
yond the viewer. 

The Child is seated upright, and turns his face 
towards his mother. His right hand is raised in bles- 
sing while in his left hand, resting on his knee, he 
holds a closed scroll. Above, on either side of the 
Virgins plain incised halo, are depicted the two an- 
gels in half length, who are shown with their hands 
covered by their himation in an attitude of worship. 

On the bottom part of the icon is seen the signa- 
ture XEIP HAIA MOZKOY and the date, ayEy 
(1663), inscriptions which have been proved to be 
forged. On the left, on the gold ground, is inscribed 
the epithet H AMOAYNTOC, which usually accom- 
panies the representation of the Virgin of the Pas- 
sion. 

This epithet does not seem to have been applied 
fortuitously and our icon, despite its faithful repro- 
duction of the iconographic type of the Hodegetria 
in its main and determinative elements, presents an 
iconographic affinity with the Virgin of the Passion 
(see introductory note on the type). 

Among the familiar features of the Cretan Virgin 
of the Passion, as the representation appears in icons 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, is the manner in 
which the Virgin has been portrayed in half length, 
turned towards the Child in the same way as in the 
Virgin of the Passion, with the same inclination of 
her head and the same disposition of her maphorion 
which, as in our icon, is draped on the right shoul- 
der in deep, parallel and diagonal geometric folds. 
Also following the same iconographic scheme is its 
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triangular opening in front, which here, as in all the 
icons of the Virgin of the Passion has the shape of a 
scudo veneto. Similar, too, is the position and style of 
the two angels, whose deeply sorrowful counte- 
nance expresses, in its own way, the common se- 
mantic content of the two representations. Besides, 
the entire atmosphere of the work is imbued with 
gravity and deep symbolic meaning. 

The above correlations and the particular icono- 
graphic elements of the representation class the 
work among a series of similar Cretan icons of the 
15th century, such as the Hodegetria in Trieste.' the 
Virgin in Vienna? and the icon in the Loverdos Col- 
lection (p1.122), which have been attributed to the 
workshop of Andreas Ritzos. 

However, the icon presents a particular kinship 
with the icon of the Hodegetria in the Camposanto 
Teutonico in Rome,’ signed by Andreas Ritzos, with 
which it is similar in both its iconography and its 
physiognomic traits. In the Hodegetria by Ritzos we 
find the beginnings of certain particular features of 
our icon, such as the ample and richly draped ma- 
phorion of the Virgin, the elliptical gold planes over 
the knees of the Christ Child. the entire disposition 
of the gold striations of his himation. as well as the 
marked curvature of his right cheek. 

With the Vienna Virgin our icon presents simila- 
rities not only as regards the iconography, but also 
in the particular treatment of the Child, with his 
long neck'anid markedly oval face. 

Despité the similarities which our icon presents 
with the.Hodegetria by Ritzos and with the two 
icons which һауе been attributed to him, certain of 
its advanced elements place it within the circle of 
his workshop. We observe here, especially, the con- 
ventionalised expression of the Child, whose fea- 
tures have lost the liveliness of Ritzos’ figures, and 
also the poorer artistic means of the work. 
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66. The Virgin and Child. 
Athens. Private collection. 
Dimensions: 0.70 x 0.49 m. 

First half of the 15th century. 

Pls. 128. 129, 130. 


The representation is depi- 
cted on a gold ground and 
under an ogee arch of the 
same panel, inscribed within 
a rectangular frame. The arch 
rests on the capitals of two 
spiralling colonnettes, on the 
inside of the two sides of the 
rectangular frame. In the span- 
drels on the upper part is 
carved a foliate decoration in 
relief, with a cross-shaped ro- 
sette in the centre of each. 

The Virgin is depicted from the thighs up hold- 
ing the Christ Child on her left side and in both 
arms. She inclines her head slightly towards the 
Child and her gaze is directed beyond the viewer. 
She is clad in a deep blue maphorion adorned with 
gold "stars" which covers her head and shoulders 
with its soft folds and crosses over the bosom leav- 
ing a small, pointed triangular opening in the front, 

Her red, gold-embroidered chiton, part of which 
can be seen through the opening of the maphorion, 
forms an open angle at the base of the neck. Her fil- 
let is also golden - red, as are the cuffs of her 
sleeved chiton. A simple gold band edged with 
gems runs along the hem of her maphorion, except 
for the part which covers her right shoulder, where 
the band becomes wider, and is adorned with sum- 
marily-drawn pseudo-cufic gold motifs and a long, 
thick fringe. 

The Christ Child is seated upright, turned three 
quarters towards his mother. His right hand is 
raised in blessing, while in his left hand he holds a 
closed scroll in a vertical position. He is clad in an 
off-white sleeved chiton with a deep blue draped 
sash, lighted by thick gold streaks. To this sash 
come down the wide golden red bands covering his 
shoulders. His richly draped himation, with the 
dense gold striations on the wheat-coloured ground, 
falls to his waist, from where its rounded end es- 
capes downwards towards the right. 

The iconographic particularities of the represen- 
tation - chiefly the pointed triangular opening of the 
Virgins maphorion, and the triangular shape of the 
edge of her chiton at the base of the neck, the simi- 
lar shape of the Childs chiton at the same point, the 
particular way in which his facial features have 
been rendered, as well as the manner in which he 
holds the scroll downwards - are encountered in a 





few parallel examples of similar representations in 
14th- and 15th-century icons, with which our icon 
also shares other common features. 

The oldest known representation with the Virgin 
holding the Child in both arms and following the 
iconographic type with the aforementioned particu- 
larities, is the Palaeologan icon in the Archaeological 
Museum in Rhodes.' There, the Virgin is clad in a 
crimson maphorion and a dark green chiton of the 
same shape as the one in our icon, and is rendered 
with Palaeologan stylistic means which assign the 
work to a workshop dependent on Constantinopoli- 
tan painting and date it to the middle of the 14th 
century. The icon is double-sided, and portrays St. 
Luke the Evangelist on the reverse. 

A repetition of the type with indications of a lat- 
er date is the icon of the Virgin bearing the epithet 
"Н ГОРГОЕПІКООС" from the side chapel of the 
Cathedral of Kos, in which, as has been observed.’ 
there is a church dedicated to the Virgin Gorgoepi- 
koos. The icon of Kos, which is also double-sided, is 
closely connected with the icon of Rhodes, and has 
been dated to the 15th century. Presenting the same 
iconographic features is also the representation of 
the Virgin and Child in the central panel of a trip- 
tych in the Correr Museum in Venice* (p1.132), 

To return to our icon, we must mention here that, 
besides its kinship with representations connected 
with Rhodes, it also presents other elements which 
substantiate the view regarding its provenance from 
this island. The icon, as we have said before, has a 
raised frame of the same panel in low relief that is 
very close in form to similar frames surrounding 
doors and other openings in buildings of the first 
and second period of the Knights in Rhodes. 

The interior arched frame of the icon, within 
which the representation has been painted, presents 
a particular interest. As we know, arches dating 
both from the early 15th century and from after 
1480 — at which time the second architectural peri- 
od of the island conventionally begins — surround 
the doors of the main entrances and the openings of 
windows, often in the form of multiple frames in 
the shape of an ogee arch. 

Among the oldest and perhaps most beautiful of 
these frames is that surrounding the portal on the 
eastern facade of the Hospital of the Knights, which 
bears the heraldic emblem of the Grand Master Flu- 
vian and has been dated, on the basis of the pa- 
tronal inscription, to 1445.* 

Older by a century, and at any rate dated to not 
later than 1346, is believed to be the door frame of 
the southern facade of the Palace of the Grand Mas- 
ter, also in the shape of an ogee arch." This architec- 
tural element is one of the characteristic features of 
the French Flamboyant style of the period, from 
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which the architecture of Rhodes of the time of the 
Knights borrowed other elements as well.’ 

A second interesting feature of the carved wood- 
en frame of the icon is the twisted braid design of 
the arch, which is repeated also in the colonnettes, 
on the capitals of which it rests. This twisted braid 
also constitutes one of the characteristics of Rhodian 
15th-century architecture and is applied in most of 
the door frames and window openings of this peri- 
od.“ without being completely given up after that, as 
is proven by its presence in the houses of Lindos 
dating from the 17th and 18th century.” 

Finally, the arch inscribed within an external rec- 
tangular frame, as is the case in our icon, is a com- 
mon feature both in the architecture of Rhodes and 
in the appearance of the heraldic elements on the is- 
land, which are often depicted within such a frame." 

On the basis of this known application of the 
above-mentioned elements in Rhodian 15th-century 
architecture, in the time of the Knights, we shall as- 
cribe to a workshop of the island not only our icon 
— which copies the iconography of Palaeologan 
works of the time — but also the icon of the Muse- 
um of Ravenna," in which the Virgin and Child are 
portrayed in a Gothic iconographic style and tech- 
nique, but within exactly the same kind of slightly 
raised, relief frame. 

This, we believe, means that icons were being 
produced in Rhodes by local workshops of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, using practices and methods not 
entirely similar to those of the Cretan workshops of 
the same periad. 

The same iconographic type of the Virgin Hode- 
getria has been discovered by Gordana Babié in a 
double-sided icon of the Chilandari Monastery, 
which depicts the Crucifixion on the reverse." The 
icon of the Chilandari Monastery presents all the 
features of the Rhodian icon, and, according to the 
relative study," the manuscript of which was kindly 
lent to me by the eminent Byzantinologist, it has 
been dated to between 1360 and 1370 and is a faith- 
ful copy of the miracle-working icon of the Eikosi- 
phoenissa. 

We now tend to believe that the representation of 
the icon of Rhodes, which is repeated in the Gor- 
goepikoos of Kos, in our icon, in the icon of the Cor- 
rer Museum and also in that of the icon of the Virgin 
Eikosiphoenissa, which is reproduced in the icon of 
Chilandari. most probably derives from a miracle- 
working icon existing in Constantinople. where 
there was a church dedicated to the Virgin Gorgoe- 
pikoos. 

Stylistically our icon, with its corresponding spe- 
cific elements, constitutes an example of the combi- 
nation of different iconographic traditions and of a 
particular eclecticism. The long. markedly oval face 
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of the Virgin, her narrow eyes, the low arches of her 
eyebrows, the small mouth, the full lips in a rosy- 
ochre colour. the long and large nose, constitute 
characteristic features of a Palaeologan face, as we 
find it represented in icons of the 14th century." In 
the same style also is the sturdily-built Child with 
his broad chest, intense gaze and the quick painter- 
ly modelling of the flesh, particularly that of the 
hands and soles of the feet. Also recalling the Palae- 
ologan technique is the luminous green underpaint 
on the face of the Virgin, particularly, the large lu- 
minous planes and the red blush on her cheeks. 
oimilarly modelled are the white lights on the 
bridge of the nose and the complex design below 
the eyes. 

Drawing from a different tradition and indicating 
a particular choice is the starry design on the blue, 
softly draped maphorion of the Virgin, and the lu- 
minous red of her chiton and fillet. Also indicative 
of a different origin is the gem-studded band which 
runs along the hem of her maphorion. The blue 
maphorion of the Virgin. a feature of Byzantine 
painting, constitutes one of the basic elements in the 
Western iconography of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies. Pictured in marked contrast with a red com- 
plement, it is encountered in Gothic painting, in 
particular in the works produced by French work- 
shops and, more especially, in manuscript illumina- 
tion. In the same artistic environment is encoun- 
tered also the predilection for a starry ornamenta- 
tion,'* examples of which are also connected with 
Rhodes; we would mention, as a case in point, the 
miniatures of the French Caursin manuscript 
(cod.Par.Lat.6067) showing scenes of the life in the 
palace of the Grand Master." Another feature gen- 
erally applied in Gothic painting in France during 
the 14th and 15th century is that of the gem-stud- 
ded bands, in the simple form they assume on the 
edging of the Virgins maphorion in our icon, exam- 
ples of which we can find both in the Caursin man- 
uscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris," and 
in certain paintings on wood. Among the most in- 
dicative of these is the Berlin tondo, which has been 
ascribed to the schools of Dijon or of Paris," and has 
been dated to around 1400. It represents the Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, and we find there the same 
decorated band on the hem of the Virgins maphorion. 

Having confirmed the presence of French art of 
the Gothic period in Rhodes, we shall attribute these 
peculiar features of our icon to à Greek workshop in 
Rhodes, closely acquainted with certain western 
paintings. which were introduced, to the island as is 
most probable, by the Frankish knights. 

On the basis of this same theory, we shall assign 
to a workshop in Rhodes another important icon of 
the Correr Museum," which, in spite of its marked 


Gothic features, has been attributed to a Greek artist 
of the 14th century. 

There the Virgin is portrayed in a markedly 
Gothicising style, with a round luminous face, nar- 
row eyes and delicately arched and emphasized 
eyebrows. Her Western-style veil falls in undulat- 
ing, diaphanous folds, as it emerges from beneath 
her head covering, and her embroidered sleeved 
chiton also follows the western style. She holds the 
Child on her right arm and is turned in a three 
quarters position towards the left. 

Despite the above western features, the kinship 
of this icon with ours is obvious. The Virgin is por- 
trayed, here too, from the knees up and holding the 
Child in the same manner, on her right arm. With 
her left she supports his knee. She is clad in the 
same deep blue maphorion adorned with gold 
"stars" and she inclines her head deeply towards her 
son. The differences we observe as we compare the 
two representations - such as the more strongly 
marked westernising character of the icon in the 
Correr Museum - do not stand in the way of the at- 
tribution of the latter to a workshop in Rhodes. sim- 
ilar and contemporaneous to the one that produced 
our icon. | M 

This last observation indicates perhaps that the 
same prototype was copied using different artistic 
means, a fact which can be explained by the multi- 
form influences affecting Rhodian artists, as a result 
of the equally varied composition of the society of 
the Knights of Rhodes,” 

It is perhaps not premature to suggest that the 
prototype for the reproduction of the type of the 
Virgin must be sought in the double-sided Palaeolo- 
gan icon of Rhodes, which is faithfully reproduced 
by the double-sided icon of Kos. 

With the addition of newer elements borrowed 
from Gothic art, the iconographic type is repeated in 
our icon, in the triptych of the Correr Museum and 
— in a variation — in the second Gothicising icon of 
the same Museum. The repetition, besides. of the 
same frame in the Greek icon of the Museum of 
Ravenna - also a Gothicising one and of a different 


iconographic type - which contains elements of an 


advanced period, argues for the survival - if nothing 
else - of this tradition in the 16th century. 

Finally, on the basis of the foregoing. we shall 
ascribe our icon, with its still marked Palaeologan 
elements and the tentative application of French 
Gothicising features, to the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury, a period during which the Frenchman Fluvian 
is Grand Master on the island of Rhodes. 
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67. The Virgin and Child. 
Central panel of a triptych. 

Venice. Correr Museum (no.383). 
Dimensions: 0.87 x 1.30 m. 

15th century. 

Plates 131,132, 133a-b, 


The Virgin is por- 
trayed on the central 
panel of a triptych 
below a carved arch 
resting on two spiral- 
ling colonnettes, set 
within the rectangu- 
lar frame of the icon. 
In the spandrels on either side of the arch are in- 
scribed the letters MHP ®Y. The Virgin is turned in 
a three quarters position towards the Child, whom 
she holds on her left arm, and towards whom she 
slightly inclines her head. With her right hand she 
touches his feet. The Christ Child is seated with his 
upper body quite straight, as he blesses, and holds 
his closed scroll in à vertical position. 

The entire representation reproduces a well- 
known Palaeologan iconographic formula, very close 
to the type of the Virgin Hodegetria, and deviating 
from the latter only in the detail of the right hand of 
the Virgin, which is not held before her breast, but 
rests on the knees of the Christ Child. Despite its 
iconographic identification with Palaeologan icons 
of the same iconographic type,' the Virgin on the 
central panel of the triptych of the Correr Museum 
presents particularities which assign it to an icono- 
graphic type known to us from the icon of the Vir- 
сіп in Rhodes,” from that in Kos. the icon in Kosi- 
nitsa, and the double-sided icon of the Chilandari 
Monastery“ which copies it. In all the icons of the 
same type, the Virgins maphorion is characterised 
by a wide triangular opening in front, through 
which can be seen her chiton, which comes all the 
way up to the neck in a wide V shape. The Christ 
Child, seated with his body upright, is clad, in all of 
these icons, in a chiton with a red sash around his 
waist, at which point it meets the wide red bands 
coming down from his shoulders. The particular el- 
ements which are applied here are the Child 5 closed 
scroll, in a vertical position, and the peculiar dispo- 
sition of his hair with the short curls in parallel 
rows. 

This particular iconographic representation of 
the Virgin and Child, as much in the Correr Muse- 
um Triptych as in the remaining icons of the same 
type, was believed to have had as its prototype the 
well-known icon of Kosinitsa. The presence, how- 
ever, of this iconographic type in the Palaeologan 
icon of Rhodes, with its Constantinopolitan ele- 
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ments, in the icon in a private collection in Athens 
(pl.128) which has been attributed to a workshop in 
Rhodes, and in the icon in Kos of the Gorgoepikoos 
to whom was dedicated a Byzantine monastery in 
Constantinople, leads us to adopt the view that the 
representation originated from the imperial Capital 
and that it was painted particularly frequently in the 
region of Rhodes, to a workshop of which island we 
shall attribute also the icon of the Correr Museum. 

The representation here, in combination with the 
remaining themes of the two side panels of the trip- 
tych, offers, we believe, other elements which also 
point to a Rhodian origin of the icon we are examin- 
ing. The iconographic type of the Palaeologan icon 
of Rhodes is reproduced, both in the manner in 
which the Child is rendered and in the individual 
iconographic features it presents here. 

Besides this, on the side panels of the triptych of 
the Correr Museum are painted within arched com- 
partments and from top to bottom: on the left, St. 
Nicholas, St. Anthony and St. Procopius and, be- 
low, in smaller compartments, three figures of apos- 
tles. On the right panel again from top to bottom, 
are portrayed the Virgin and Christ in the western 
theme of the Pietá, St. John the Baptist, St. James 
and another three apostles, which completes the set 
of apostles ( the remaining six being portrayed on 
the bottom part of the central panel). 

We believe that certain particular features of the 
themes depicted refer us to iconographic choices 
proper *o the region of the Eastern Aegean, owing 
perhaps also to the proximity of the Holy Land and 
of the city of Jerusalem. Among the representations 
suggesting such an hypothesis we might mention 
the figure of St. James, the apostle and son of Zebe- 
dee, who is revered and worshipped particularly in 
the islands of the Aegean because of his kinship 
with the beloved saint of Patmos, St. John the The- 
ologian, who was his brother.* 

As we know, St. James is often portrayed in im- 
portant icons in the Monastery of St. John the The- 
ologian, on Patmos, such as in the Byzantine icon of 
the 12th-century*, and in at least another three post- 
Byzantine ones: on a miniature scale, together with 
St. John, on the upper part of the well-known icon 
of Hosios Christodoulos,' founder of the monastery; 
again in the same format, together with the Blessed 
Christodoulos in the enthroned Virgin signed by 
Andreas Ritzos;* and once more on the upper part 
of an icon of the Theologian dating from the 17th 
century." 

Owing to some confusion with the apostle, we 
also find appearing in certain frescoes and icons in 
Patmos the figure of St. James the Less, brother of 
Jesus and first bishop of Jerusalem. It should be 
noted here that a 16th-century icon representing the 


enthroned patriarch James, the Brother of Jesus, as 
the inscription” tells us, nevertheless portrays the 
saint with an open book in which is inscribed a text 
from the epistle of St. James (1:19-21). The latter's 
features have been used to render the other James, 
the Brother of Jesus. The confusion - deliberate or 
not - between these two different saints in the icons 
of the Monastery is perhaps indicative of the close 
relations of the latter with the Patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem, which are also confirmed by other sources," 

Indicative, moreover, of a connection of the trip- 
tych of the Correr Museum with the islands of the 
Eastern Aegean and with Jerusalem is the depiction, 
on the left side panel, of St. Procopius, who hailed 
from Jerusalem and who was also particularly reve- 
red in these islands. A representation of the saint 
exists in the Holy of Holies in Patmos.” as well as in 
a series of icons of the Monastery of Mount Sinai, 
among which, at least one has been connected to a 
workshop on Cyprus." 

Finally, a particular reference to Rhodes is also 
suggested by the resemblance of St. James, as he is 
portrayed in the triptych, to St. Luke the Evangelist, 
as he is depicted on the other side of the Palaeolo- 
gan icon of Rhodes. 

The remaining figures appearing on the panels 
of the triptych, moreover, are also included among 
the iconographic choices of the Aegean Archipel- 
ago: namely. St. John the Baptist. who was particu- 
larly revered by the Knights of St. John in Rhodes, 
St. Nicholas, whose presence on the island is partic- 


ularly important, and the representation of the 
western Pietá which refers us to the Holy Sepulchre 
and, by extension, to the Knights of Rhodes. 


Bibliography: Mariacher 1957, pp.138-139, ill. 
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Pl. 100. The V irgin Hodegetria (no.55). Rome. Private Collection. Second half of the 15th century. 





PI. 101. Detail of pl. 100 
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103. The Virgin Hodegetria (n0.59). Athens. Byzantine Museum (T77). First quarter of the 16th century. 
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Pl. 104. The Virgin Hodegetria (no.56). Athens. Private Collection. Third quarter of the 15th century. 
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Pl. 106. The Virgin Hodegetria (no.57). Thessalonike. Private Collection. Third quarter of the 15th century. 








PI, 107. Detail of pl. 106 


Pl. 108. Detail of pl. 106 
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Pl. 110. The Virgin Hodegetria (no.58). Athens. Private Collection. Second half of the 15th century 


Pl. 111. Detail of pl. 110 








Pl. 112. The Virg Hodegetria (no.60). Athens. Byzantine Museum (T2311). End of the 15th century. 





Pl. 113. Detail of pl.11 





Pl. 114. The Virgin Hodegetria (no.61). Athens. Byzantine Museum (T186). 15th century. 
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Pl. 116. Detail of pl. 115 


Pl. 117. Detail of pl. 115 





PI. 118. Nativity (no.63). Athens. Byzantine Museum (A217-2A216). 15th century. 


PI. 119, Detail of pl. 118 








Pl. 120, Detail of pl. 118 
Pl. 121. Detail of pl. 118 
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Pl. 122. The Virgin Hodegetria (no.64). Athens. Byzantine Museum (A154-E.A153). 15th century. 





Pl. 123. Detail of pl.122. 





Pl. 124. The Virgin Hodegetria (no.65). Athens. Byzantine Museum (A512-2.A445). Late 15th - early 16th century. 


Pl. 125. Detail of pl.124. 
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Pl. 127. Detail of pl. 124 
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Pl. 129. Detail of pl. 128 














РІ; 34. Virgin and Child. Central panel of a triptych (no.67). Venice. Correr Museum. 15th century. 


Pl. 132. Detail of pl. 131 








Pl. 133 a-b. Details of pl. 131 





The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 
Iconographic type and variants. 


The representation of the Virgin as Madre della 
Consolazione! in the Italo-Cretan icons of the 15th 
century is mainly characterised by the particular po- 
sition and movement of the Christ Child in his 
mothers arms. In this iconographic type the Child 
is usually portrayed in marked contrapposto, with his 
legs on the right and his face turned towards the 
left, Less often he is turned towards the Virgin. In 
all the variants he wears a short-sleeved chiton, a 
transparent shift, and a gleaming, gold-streaked hi- 
mation, covering only his one shoulder. In his left 
hand he holds an orb, which is characterised as an 
element of western iconography, or a closed scroll, 
held vertically. In quite a few examples the scroll is 
open and bears the inscription, in Greek, from Isa- 
iah 61:1: "The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; be- 
cause the Lord hath anointed me..." Often, however, 
this inscription is replaced by another one, such as 
that from Proverbs (8:34): "Blessed is the man that 
heareth me ". 

The Virgin is usually depicted in half length, en- 
throned or seated, her head inclined towards the 
Child and. in most of the variants, her hand resting 
on his knee. The entire atmosphere of the scheme is 
western, including the figure of the Virgin with her 
Western-type diaphanous veil, and her equally 
westernising maphorion, with the large gold clasp 
at the breast and the gold band with the pseudo- 
cufic ornamentation along the hem of her garment. 

The representation was produced in large quan- 
tities during the 15th and especially during the 16th 
century by Cretan workshops, as is evidenced by 
the large number of Italo-Cretan icons on the same 
theme that have survived or are documented in Ve- 
netian archives. 

In the many variations of the Madre della Conso- 
lazione the prevailing type is that of the Virgin with 
the Child seated on her right arm and turning his 
face to the left. The hand which he extends in front 
of the Virgins breast holds a tripartite orb, and his 
right hand is raised in blessing. The Virgin, por- 
trayed in half length, inclines her head towards the 
Child and gently touches his knee. 

The type appears to have been established after 
the middle of the 15th century, possibly by the Cre- 
tan painter Nikolaos Tzafouris.' whose signature is 
to be seen on two important icons on the same 


Pl. 134. Detail of pl. 184 


theme, the Madre della Consolazione in Trieste’ and 
the icon of the Kanellopoulos Collection* in Athens 
(pl.135). The icon of the Byzantine Museum no. 
XAE2338 with the Virgin and Saint Francis of As- 
sisi? — one of the most beautiful works of 15th-cen- 
tury Italo-Cretan art? — has also been attributed to 
the same painter. 

The extraordinary quality of the icons signed by 
the well-known painter, and the early period in 
which they were produced, prove, we believe, that 
the Madre della Consolazione was established by the 
Cretan workshops at least as early as the 15th cen- 
tury. Indeed, the Virgin of the Kanellopoulos Col- 
lection adds yet another valuable piece of informa- 
tion to the study of the type thanks to the comple- 
tion of the inscription on the back of the ісоп, into 
which were incorporated the two letters of its date 
— MD (21500) —. This exquisite and ethereal work 
by Tzafouris, which shows every sign of its having 
been executed at the height of the artists maturity, 
with the experience and skill gained in repeated re- 
productions of the type, offers a terminus ante or post 
quem. depending on the individual stylistic features, 
of icons on the same theme which may be seen as 
belonging to this group. 

Of multiple interest, also, as regards the quality 
and the semantic content of these Cretan works, is 
the icon on the same theme, auctioned off at Sothe- 
by's in London in February 1985.* In it too, the Vir- 
gin is represented in the type of Tzafouris icons, 
wearing the red maphorion which is brightened by 
lighter tones of the same colour. and holding the 
Christ Child on her right arm. The Child is seated 
upright and in the contrapposto characteristic of the 
type. As always, his right hand is raised in blessing 
and in his left hand is the golden sphere, which he 
holds out in front of his mothers breast. 

The new element that has now been added is 
that of the two small angels painted on the upper 
part of the icon, on the right and left of the Virgins 
halo. They are shown flying towards the centre of 
the icon, holding the symbols of the Passion. The 
provenance of the icon must be considered, on the 
basis of its stylistic features, as being an exceptional- 
ly good workshop of the middle of the 15th centu- 
ry. This signifies, at the very least, that the represen- 
tation of the Madre della Consolazione, also. was al- 
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ready known by that time as having the meaning of 
a Virgin of the Passion. 

The theme, in the same form, continues to be 
painted in the 16th century, no longer now by the 
large Cretan workshops alone, but also by the local 
Dalmatian workshops; indeed, it seems to have 
been reproduced in a whole series of such paintings, 
judging from the large numbers of icons of this kind 
preserved in Italy and in the Collection of the Muse- 
um of Ravenna.” 

Among the Cretan examples of the type of Tza- 
fouris icon, we must note here icons A410-2A354 
of the Loverdos Collection (pl.140), today in the 
Byzantine Museum, icon T2157 of the same Muse- 
um (pl.143), the Patmos icon (pl.139) and that of 
the D. Ekonomopoulos Collection (pl.137). 

The representation also survives in the 17th cen- 
tury, both in the Cretan workshops, such as those of 
Tzanes and Victor," and in the paintings produced 
in the area of the Dalmatian coast. A faithful repro- 
duction of the type by Tzanes is to be found in an 
icon bearing his signature, in a private collection in 
Athens," and also in icon T260 of the Byzantine 
Museum, which has been ascribed to his workshop 
and to which has been added a new element: that of 
the Coronation of the Virgin by two angels (pl.145). 

We shall ascribe to a Dalmatian workshop of this 
period the icon from a private collection in Rome 
(pl.148), which presents a particular interest be- 
cause of the elements it borrows from other represen- 
tations of the Virgin and Child — such as the Vir- 
gin enthroned, or simply seated. The Virgin in the 
icon from the collection in Rome is seated with the 
Child on her right knee. Her right hand encircles the 
Childs waist, with the palm held in front of his 
breast. The latter detail is used also in a variation of 
the Madre della Consolazione by Emmanuel Tzanes." 

An iconographic scheme similar to the type of 
the Madre della Consolazione by Tzafouris - and which 
also begins to take shape in the middle of the 15th 
century - is the representation with the Child turned 
towards his mother but not in the contrapposto char- 
acteristic of the type. Among the earliest and per- 
haps most beautiful examples of this format is the 
Virgin of Mytilene (who now holds the Child on her 
left), a work which presents interesting elements that 
place it chronologically in the middle of the 15th 
century (pl.184)." 

The same position and movement of the Child - 
without the counter-movement of the head and legs 
- is used in the Madre della Consolazione in the Bena- 
ki Museum," which, on the basis of its stylistic fea- 
tures, is assuredly a later icon than that of Mytilene. 
Here, the Virgin once again wears the red maphori- 
on of the type, but without the gold streaks of the 
deep blue garment in the Mytilene icon. The lights 
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on its soft late-Gothic folds are rendered in lighter 
tones of red. The Child turns his face and gaze to- 
wards the Virgin" and stretches out his left hand, 
which holds the golden orb, to the right. 

The figure of the Child is also portrayed ditfer- 
ently here: the Infants small face, the slender neck, 
is markedly removed from the solidly built Child of 
the Virgin of Mytilene with its large face, plump 
childish cheeks and strong neck. 

Similar in format, with the Child now turned 
further towards his mother, is the icon of Cyprus.“ 
Here, too, as in the Mytilene icon, the Virgin holds 
the Child on the left, and rests her right hand on his 
knee. The Childs hand, holding the golden orb, is 
not stretched out but is brought very close to his 
breast. | 

A third iconographic interpretation of the Madre 
della Consolazione, which is also to be found in 15th 
century Cretan icons. deviates from the iconography 
of the icons by Tzafouris in Trieste and in the 
Pavlos Kanellopoulos Collection in a single detail, 
which is perhaps indicative of the origin and prove- 
nance of the type. Here the Christ Child is seated 
once again on the Virgins right arm, in the familiar 
position and counter-movement, but holds, instead 
of a sphere, a closed scroll. 

Examples of this variant are also numerous," and 
among them are included several icons in the Byza- 
ntine Museum, namely: icon no,T365, dating from 
the 15th century (pl.160), no.T347, from the same 
period (pl.166), no.T1686, of the late 15th or early 
16th century (pl.169), icon A149-ZA148 of the Lo- 
verdos Collection (pl.162) and icon T2645 (pl.164). 
The latter bears on the back of the panel a note, in 
two almost completely eftaced lines, in which can be 
made out the dates 1484 and 1540. 

All these icons are characterised by certain stylis- 
tic elements, which indicate their provenance from 
good Cretan workshops ot this period. 

The above iconographic type is now slightly al- 
tered. Instead of the Child holding a closed scroll, 
he now holds an open one.” on which appears the 
inscription: "The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; be- 
cause the Lord hath anointed me", or "Blessed is the man 
that heareth me”. A worthy representative of this va- 
riant is the icon in the Recklinghausen Museum" 
which constitutes a fine example of the competently 
executed Cretan paintings produced in the 15th cen- 
tury. The type continues to be reproduced in the 
16th century, and it is to this period that we must 
date the icon from a private collection in Athens 
(pl.172), in which the Child holds an open scroll 
bearing the inscription "Blessed is the man that heareth 
me” in his left hand and a quill — a new element — 
in his right. 

The same inscription figures on the scroll in the 


left hand of the Child — now depicted with open 
arms in the more complex, also Italo-Cretan, theme 
of the Virgin in the Benaki Museum (pl.175), which 
is very close to the type of the Madre della Conso- 
lazione. Here, the Virgin is seated with the Child al- 
most suspended over her left knee, With her right 
hand she supports his left foot. The Christ Child 
turns towards his mother, grasping the edge of her 
maphorion high up on the breast with his right 
hand; in his left, as we have said, he holds an open 
scroll. The representation is known to us from at 
least another four important Cretan icons, namely 
that of the Virgin enthroned of the icon in the Correr 
Museum in Venice," the icon of the Likhachev Col- 
lection” the icon of the Benaki Museum" (pl.178) 
— in which the Child holds a closed scroll in his 
hand — and that of the former Willumsen Collec- 
tion,” containing the same element. The scroll is ab- 
sent from the Venice icon and from that of the Lik- 
hachev Collection. 


Observations on the origin and development 
of the type 


The Italo-Cretan representation of the Madre della 
Consolazione with its marked western characteristics 
was considered to have been created by western 
artists,“ and more specifically by a Venetian work- 
shop, which also influenced the Cretan workshops 
of the 15th century. On the other hand, the view has 
also been expressed that this western type contains 
elements of the Byzantine iconography of the Hode- 
getria.” 

Of the examples known to date of the Madre della 
Consolazione and its variants, the form presenting 
the Child turned towards his mother and the Vir- 
gin's hand resting on his knee, is the one which ap- 
pears to indicate a link between this representation 
and the corresponding well-known type of the Vir- 
gin and Child, in which the Virgin lightly touches 
the Child's knee? with her fingertips. This iconogra- 
phic device is applied in Palaeologan times in impor- 
tant icons of this type, such as, for instance, icon 
T169 of the Byzantine Museum” and the precious 
icon of the Vatopedi Monastery on Mount Athos, 
which has been dated to the 14th century.” There, 
the Virgin holds the Childs left hand, as in the My- 
tilene icon (pl.184), inclines her head towards him, 
as in all the examples of the type. and with her fin- 
gertips touches his knee. The Christ Child is seated 
upright and turns towards his mother, as in the icon 
of the Benaki Museum (Stathatos Collection, pl. 
178) and in the iconographically corresponding icon 
in Cyprus. The comparison of the latter, in particu- 
lar, with the Virgin of the Vatopedi Monastery re- 


veals that it repeats a Palaeologan type similar to 
that of the Vatopedi Monastery, which it renders in 
a western manner. 

Beyond the above example. in which à connec- 
tion of the type with a Palaeologan representation 
has been recognised, the Madre della Consolazione ap- 
pears to present a kinship also with a more elaborat- 
ed Palaeologan iconographic scheme of the Virgin 
and Child, to which scheme it is also linked seman- 
tically. As has been established conventionally, all 
the Italo-Cretan icons in the diverse variants we 
have mentioned are known under the surname of 
Madre della Consolazione. 

This epithet Madre della Consolazione, which means 
"Mother of Consolation" or "Mother of Solace 
might, in this sense, be connected with the corre- 
sponding Byzantine epithets of the Virgin such as 
" Parigoritissa" (‘of Solace"), " Paramythia" Cof Con- 
solation"), " Pausolype" ("She who ends sorrow"). 
or " Ponolytria" (" She who releases from pain"). 

These epithets of the Virgin — more familiar to 
us from their use in Greek Orthodox hymnography 
— have attestedly been used for Byzantine, and es- 
pecially for Palaeologan, churches. With the exc- 
eption however, of the church of the Parigoritissa in 
Arta, which is still standing today, the other three 
are only mentioned in historical documents or àn- 
cient accounts. 

There appears to have been a church in Trebi- 
zond named the " Virgin of Paramythia', which was 
ceded by the patriarch Philotheus in 1364 to serve 
as a residence for the bishops of Alania and Sotiro- 
polis. As this unique - according to Janin - testimo- 
ny does not provide further information, the church 
has not yet been identified and its position remains 
unknown.” There are also accounts testifying to the 
existence of a church dedicated to the " Virgin Pau- 
solype' also founded in the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury, and the location of which has not yet been dis- 
covered.* On the other hand, there is testimony re- 
garding the position? of the Byzantine church of 
the Ponolytria which, according to Pseudocodinus, 
must have been situated within the city of Constan- 
tinople, and which was known variously as " Pono- 
lytria, "Ta Ponolytou" " Tou Ponolytou, or" Ta Pa- 
nolytou* 

Rare, also, are the surviving representations of 
the Virgin bearing the above epithets which are con- 
nected also with the iconography of the Italo-Cretan 
Virgin Paramythia, known as Madre della Consolazio- 
ne. On the other hand, a representation of the Virgin 
Ponolytria in a church of Trebizond — now in ruins 
— which Talbot Rice calls Kurt Boghan,* has actu- 
ally been found. As we can clearly make out in the 
photograph that has preserved the theme of the 
now lost fresco, the Virgin depicted there is a Palae- 
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ologan representation of the Madre della Consola- 
zione. 

"Н IIAPOENOC МАРТА H IIONOAYTPIA' as 
the inscription in the Kurt Boghan representation 
reads. is portrayed standing (ill.18), wearing a ma- 
phorion closed all the way up to the neck and cros- 
sed over the bosom, and holding the Child on her 
right, in the same way in which the Christ Child is 
held in the Madre della Consolazione. With the finger- 
tips of her left hand she, too, touches the Child's 
knee, She does not yet incline her head very deeply 
towards him, but she is turned in a three-quarters 
position in his direction. In his left hand, the Child 
most probably holds a closed scroll, as in the corre- 
sponding variation of the Madre della Consolazione. 
He is depicted in contrapposto, with his legs to the 
right and his face turned to the left, Here the move- 
ment serves a particular function. since it is connect- 
ed with the presence of St. John the Baptist, who is 
depicted on the left of the Child. The saint is por- 
trayed standing and turned towards the Virgin and 
Child, towards whom he extends his long and lean 
right hand in a gesture of blessing. In his left hand 
he holds a scroll inscribed with the words: IAE O 
AMNOZ TOY OEOY. 

The representation also presents a similarity to 
the Madre della Consolazione in the way the Child is 
dressed. He wears a short-sleeved chiton, of the 
kind also seen in the Italo-Cretan representation, 
but here it is adorned with pearl-studded bands and 
sashes. The entire scene, as it is rendered, is purely 
Palaeologan in atmosphere and contains no western 
elements. 

The now lost decorative scheme of the church 
has been dated by Talbot Rice to just before 1622 
and has been connected to the frescoes of Kaimakli. 
This dating of the murals of the church to the early 
17th century — despite their Palaeologan atmos- 
phere — would weaken the argument regarding the 
Palaeologan prototype of the Madre della Consolazione 
and would allow the hypothesis to be put forward 
that the Virgin "Ponolytria" of Kurt Boghan per- 
haps copied a western representation. However, fol- 
lowing the latest research,* this dating has been se- 
riously contested. The church is now identified with 
the church of the Taxiarches of Sachnoe, and is not 
connected with the Armenian church of Kaimakli — 
which, besides, is dated by an inscription to 1421 — 
and a new dating to 1390-1391 has been suggested, 
which also tallies with the patronal inscription, pub- 
lished by Topalides in 1909. 

The linking of the church of Kurt Boghan to the 
Taxiarches of Sachnoe and its dating to 1390-91 , the 
period of the Great Comnene Manuel III, makes of 
the Ponolytria of the Palaeologan fresco of the north 
wall an important piece of evidence arguing in 
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favour of the existence of a Palaeologan iconograph- 
ic prototype of the Madre della Consolazione, with 
which it is also connected semantically. 


Hermeneutic approach to the semantic content 
of the Madre della Consolazione 


As has already been mentioned, the main charac- 
teristics of the type reside mainly in the manner in 
which the Child is dressed and in the element of the 
tripartite sphere topped by a cross, included in the 
most prevalent variant. 

A feature which is particularly insistent and re- 
peated without exception is the diaphanous shift of 
the Child, showing under the short sleeve of his chi- 
ton and sometimes covering his knees. Extensive 
research has proved, regarding this transparent gar- 
ment of Christ, that it constitutes a Byzantine appli- 
cation which later became incorporated into western 
iconography.” It is already found in representations 
of the Virgin and Child of the mid-Byzantine peri- 
od, as in the Platytera of the apse of the monasterial 
church of Hosios Loukas,*in the Virgin and Child 
on the northern pillar of the iconostasis of Saint 
Sophia in Ochrid,*in the " Kyriotissa" (between the 
figures of the emperor John II and his wife Irene) in 
the church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople," and 
thereafter (in the 12th and 13th centuries). in many 
representations of the Christ Child in his mothers 
arms. 

In all the above representations, as in many oth- 
ers, the Childs transparent shift can be seen through 
the short sleeve of his chiton, in the opening around 
the neck, or above his knees. 

Of great interest as regards the semantic interpre- 
tation of the type is the application of this element 
in the Christ of the Presentation, which, moreover, 
confirms the semantic relationship of the iconogra- 
phy of the Virgin and Child with the Presentation. 

Among the oldest examples of such an applica- 
tion is the portrayal of the Child in the Presentation 
of the Menologion ot Basil 11,* in the Presentation at 
Hosios Loukas," in the same representation in the 
Evangelistarion of the Iviron Monastery? of Mount 
Athos, in the Presentation of the Melissanthe" Psal- 
ter, as well as in a corresponding representation in 
the tetraptych of the Sinai Monastery.“ 

A second constant iconographic element — both 
in the Palaeologan Ponolytria and in the Italo-Cre- 
tan representation of the Madre della Consolazione — 
is the chiton of the Child, which is always richly or- 
namented. 

In the representation of the " Ponolytria" in the 
church of the Taxiarches in Sachnoe, Trebizond, 
(Kurt Boghan, according to Talbot Rice), the Child 


wears, above his probably transparent shift, a short- 
sleeved sakkos, with broad bands adorned with 
gems and pearls over the shoulders, the breast, the 
vertical side hems and around the lower borders. 
Also pearl-studded is the sash, which falls vertically 
and in front, all the way down to the lower edge of 
the sakkos. 

This lavishly decorated garment of Christ in the 
Virgin Ponolytria — with its short sleeves and square 
shape, strongly reminiscent of the imperial divete- 
sion® or imperial and episcopal sakkos — lends a 
particular semantic content to the representation, 
which also perhaps interprets the deeper meaning 
of the iconographically similar Madre della Consola- 
zione, 

As has already been pointed out. the imperial di- 
vetesion or the Palaeologan imperial sakkos was white 
or crimson and came all the way down to the feet. 
The emperor wore the sakkos --according to Pseu- 
docodinus — for his coronation or on Palm Sunday. 
Also, according to Constantine Prophyrogennetus, 
the sash by its shape represented the Burial of 
Christ, and by its rich, gold decoration his Re- 
surrection.^ 

Also rich and gold-embroidered around the 
neck, the shoulders and the lower edges, however, 
is the garment of Christ in the Sopotsani Presenta- 
tion.” 

The Christ of the Presentation, according to the 
liturgical and homiletic texts, has been identified 
chiefly — as is proven also by particular icono- 
graphic elements of the representation — with the 
Melismos, the Eucharistic distribution of the Lamb, 
whose future sacrifice is alluded to both by insistent 
references in the texts to the "obedience" to the Law“ 
and — especially - by the characterisation of Christ 
as "Despotes". 

In particular, in the liturgy of the feast-day of the 
Presentation (the 2nd of February), Christ is re- 
ferred to as "the Lord" and Simeon as "the servant”. 
Very often, there, we hear that Simeon "trembleth and 
feareth to take the Lord in his arms "5 and "fearfully and 
joyfully enfoldeth the Lord in his arms "* as he cries: 
"Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace” 
phraseswhich are constantly and regularly repeated 
throughout the service. In the Megalynaria too, 
which are sung on this occasion, the element of the 
"Lord "becomes a constant point of reference: "Come 
ye, behold the Christ/he Lord of all", “descended from 
heaven/the Lord of all was received by Simeon the 
Priest". 

The fact that the Christ Child in the imperial and 
episcopal sakkos of the Ponolytria and in the diapha- 
nous shift underneath his precious gold-decorated 
chiton in the Italo-Cretan Madre della Consolazione 
(in which he also holds the tripartite sphere) is the 


Lord (Despot) of the Presentation, is also proven in 
other instances. 

According to written testimonies, in Byzantium, 
since the time of the emperor Justinian, the emperor 
bore the title of "Despot", which thus distinguished 
him from his servants-subjects.? As we are informed 
by Procopius, it was Justinian who first established 
the title,® which from then on was borne by all the 
Byzantine emperors up until and including the 
Comnenes of Trebizond. As is recorded in the work 
by Constantine Porphyrogennetus "Hegt т/с 
Baotleiac т@Ёкєо›с" (I, 69, 327), the emperors were 
despots and their subjects were servants ("As ser- 
vants we make bold to entreat you, lords J," 

The results of this identification of Christ with 
the lord are now made visible not only in the ele- 
ment of the imperial garment he wears in the repre- 
sentation of the Ponolytria and in the sumptuous 
chiton in which he is clad in the representation of 
the Madre della Consolazione, but also in the orb 
which he holds in that representation, in the manner 
in which we see it held by the emperors on Byzan- 
tine coins.” 

The meaning of the sphere.” which first appears 
on the coins minted in Justinians time, has already 
been interpreted by Procopius in his description of 
the well-known statue of the emperor in the Augus- 
taeum. There the emperor holds an orb "(signifying) 
that all the lands and the seas are subject to him," a 
phrase which recalls the description of Zeus by the 
Byzantine scholar Meliteniotis: "the three spherical ap- 
ples in his sceptre allude to the lord of the heavens and of 
the universe". 

But "king and creator of heaven and earth and Lord of 
Glory", "king of Glory and Christ-king" are appella- 
tions very often given to Christ in the hymnody of 
the Presentation and, according to Germanus, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, "he was anointed king and 
priest with the oil of the incarnation ".* 

It is worth mentioning here that, as has been said 
earlier, in a representation of the Madre della Conso- 
lazione, Christ holds an open scroll on which are in- 
scribed the words: "The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me". 'The inscription, which 
accords with the formal garment of the Child, his 
gold-embroidered chiton, his transparent shift and 
red-gold himation, now clearly declares the anoint- 
ment of Christ as " king and priest" by the Holy 
Spirit, upon his first entrance into the temple. This 
is because, according to an interpretation given by 
Saint Basil the Great in his explanatory text regard- 
ing the verse "therefore God...hath anointed thee" of the 
45th Psalm,* Christ was anointed king as were the 
conventional kings and high priests, but with the 
true chrism, which was that of the Holy Spirit, at his 
Incarnation. On the same subject, in his Discourse 
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"Kata Maxedowavey, Y тесі tov Ayiov IIvEO- 
atog", Gregory of Nyssa, interpreting Acts 10:38 
("How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Ghost"), considers the anointing a symbol of the 
kingship and Christ a king by nature, for: "the chrism 
is not something extraneous to him who is King by nature, 
nor as something foreign and alien to the Holy Trinity did 
the Spirit accept it. For the Son is King; and a living, 
substantial and hypostatic Kingdom is the Holy Spirit, 
having received the chrism of which, the Only-begotten 
One is Christ and King of all ".™ 

However, in the representation of the Madre della 
Consolazione, Christ is also high priest, in the sense, 
here, of his future sacrificial death on the cross 
which, as we believe, is indicated by the Child’ di- 
aphanous garment, which constitutes an established 
feature in all the variations following the Italo-Cre- 
tan iconographic tradition. 

Among the most eloquent interpretative texts we 
note that of Justin,” who calls Christ "high priest" in 
relation to the meaning of his sacrificial death 
("Christ this high priest who was crucified"), an inter- 
pretation which is also given by Origenes ("the high 
priest offered up himself as sacrifice" and "him who is 
high priest forevermore of the order of Melchizedek and the 
lamb of Сой"). 

Christ, in the sense of him who offers himself up 
in sacrifice, is again high priest "because he offered up 
his body " according to Gregory of Nyssa.* 

We shall now also view as Christ, king and high 
priest the Child in the arms of the Ponolytria in Tre- 
bizond and in the Italo-Cretan interpretation of the 
Madre della Consolazione. 

Besides, the diaphanous shift of the Child and 
his gold-embroidered chiton, and also his lavishly 
adorned sakkos in the Palaeologan representation of 
Trebizond, find their parallels in both the imperial 
garment of formal ceremonies and in the vestments 
of the high priest. as is proven by the explanatory 
texts in their references to the ceremonial robes of 
the Jewish priests. 

Among the most illuminating texts on the inter- 
pretation of the Child's transparent garment is that 
found in the treatise by Gregory of Nyssa "Ес тоу 
Віоу тоо Mwvaéws" ("Пе Vita Moysis"), in which he 
describes and interprets the accessories of the gar- 
ments of the Jewish high priests worn by Moses, 
who was also "both king and high priest ". 

According to the above text, one of the important 
garments of the high priest was "the undergarment. 
which covers him from his neck down to the tips of his 
feet". The chiton itself — which Gregory of Nyssa 
elsewhere calls foot-length — is described and in- 
terpreted in detail in the same work, and we find 
there certain interesting points which are relevant to 
our subject ("the colour of his full-length garment is hy- 
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acinth "). On its significance, despite his own doubts, 
Gregory accepts the view of others, according to 
whom this full-length garment was airy: "Some who 
have seen it before us say the colour is meant to resemble 
the air. As for me. if I cannot exactly claim that this colour 
of the flower is akin to that of the air, I cannot, nonetheless, 
disclaim the word ". and. immediately afterwards, he 
himself connects it to the ritual and the sacrifice "of 
him who is to serve God in ritual and shall become the sac- 
rificial victim ". Therefore, this long, diaphanous and 
ethereal garment, which is connected by Gregory of 
Nyssa with the sacrifice of "him who is to serve... ". 
can now be identified with the diaphanous garment 
of the Christ of the Presentation, in which the mean- 
ing of the future sacrifice of the Child being brought 
at that moment before the temple is clearly ex- 
pressed. 

We can now connect this same meaning with our 
representation which. moreover, in the icon auc- 
tioned off at Sotheby's, clearly reveals this relation- 
ship through the inclusion of the two angels accom- 
panying the Madre della Consolazione and holding the 
symbols of the Passion. 

In the same explanatory text mention is made al- 
so of another element, which is significant in the in- 
terpretation of the iconographic type — namely, of 
the prostethion, the pectoral ornament, 'shining with 
the many lights of its precious stones". This is square, 
and on it are inscribed the names of the patriarchs of 
the tribes ("And that square ornament...on which have 
been inscribed with gems the eponymous leaders"). We 
now believe that the element must be identified 
with a similar ornament on the chiton of Christ in 
the two icons of the Benaki Museum constituting 
variations of the Madre della Consolazione, in which 
the Child, dressed in a white short-sleeved chiton, 
wears on his breast a rectangular prostethion with a 
gold decorative design recalling a pseudo-cufic 
script. 

In conclusion, we would say that the representa- 
tion of the Madre della Consolazione — at least in the 
form in which it was established by the Cretan 
workshops of the mid-15th century — derives from 
a Palaeologan iconographic prototype, the only ex- 
ample known to us today being that of the lost rep- 
resentation in Trebizond. Also. that the future sacri- 
fice of the lamb which is there foretold by St. John 
the Baptist — depicted beside Christ holding his 
open scroll with the prophetic words: "Behold the 
Lamb of God. who taketh away the sin of the world!" is in- 
dicated by the infant Christ in the arms of his moth- 
er, portrayed as king and high priest, and convey- 
ing the meaning of his sacrificial death ("the high 
priest gave himself up in sacrifice") which indeed con- 
stitutes the deeper meaning of the Presentation. 
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. Nikolaos Tzafouris 

The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 
Athens. Pavlos Kanellopoulos Collection. 
Dimensions: 0.56 x 0.45 m (exclusive of the frame). 
1.10 x 0.875 m. (with the frame). 

Pls. 135, 136. 


This is one of the later 
works of the well-known 
Cretan artist Nikolaos Tza- 
fouris, and was recently 
identified! with the icon 
of the Virgin which was 
offered up for auction in 
1939 in Venice by H. 
Bagge, then residing in 
Athens.* 

The icon, now in the 
personal collection of P. 
Kanellopoulos, is set in a carved wooden Renais- 
sance frame, and represents the Virgin in the well- 
known Italo-Cretan type of the Madre della Conso- 
lazione.* The Virgin, depicted in half length, holds 
the Child on her right and with the tips of the fin- 
gers of her left hand touches him tenderly on the 
knee. 5he wears a Western-type maphorion which 
fastens in front with a large, quatrefoil clasp, and a 
western-type transparent veil, the folds of which 
emerge beneath her head-covering. Christ is seated 
with his upper body turned towards the left and his 
legs towards the right. His right hand is raised in 
blessing and in his left he holds a sphere. 

On the reverse of the icon has been painted a fo- 
liate cross with the symbols of the Passion and, on 
the bottom part, an inscription in white Latin capi- 
tals. As we now know, the inscription preserves the 
name of the artist Nicolo Zafuri and the month 
(Otubrio) in which the work was executed. Now 
complete, the inscription must read as follows: 
M(AISTR)O NICOLO ZAFURI [P.MD] ADI [4] 
OTUBRIO. The letter P (Pinxit) and the MD 
(721500) may complete the gap between the name 
ZAFURI and the ADI where the surface is damaged 
and where there is space for only three letters. The 
number, 4, indicating the date in October, still exist- 
ed at the time of the auction of the icon, as noted by 
Bettini.* 

Nikolaos Tzafouris is a Cretan painter? known to 
us as much from the archival documents in Venice 
as from another four signed works of his which 
have survived.* He appears in archival sources for 
the first time in 1487, and in Candia, Crete (pre- 
sent-day Herakleion, then in the hands of the Vene- 
tians) where he lived and worked most probably up 
until 1500, since in August of that year he signed an 
agreement, while in 1501 — again according to 
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archival material — his wife Maria Pirin was al- 
ready à widow." 

An important Venetian document dated 1492" 
refers to the artistic activities of the painter and his 
workshop. According to this document, representa- 
tives of the Venetian administrator of the town of 
Nauplion in the Peloponnese commissioned Tza- 
fouris to execute the pala for the altar of the Catho- 
lic church of the town. Tzafouris was required to 
paint the 23 figures of the polyptych, for which he 
would be paid 13 gold ducats, a price which was 
considered exceedingly high. The high fee of the 
commission is confirmed, besides, by the purchase, 
a year earlier, of part of a plot of land, belonging to 
the brother-in-law of the painter, Manussius Pirin, 
for three gold ducats." 

The evidence of à commission by the Provvedi- 
tore of Nauplion for the Catholic church, at this high 
price, is valuable as it attests to the prestigious posi- 
tion held by Tzafouris within his profession. Be- 
yond the above, the work - on a western theme. 
once again, since it is intended for a Catholic church 
— confirms the particular skill and expertise of 
Tzafouris in painting 'a la latina maniera", which he 
does in all his signed surviving works. 

Besides his favourite subject, that of Christ in the 
Akra Tapeinosis, between St. John and the Virgin, 
which he paints in the icon now in the Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum in Vienna." and in the triptych of 
the Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg" (a work 
which seems to have been copied from Bellini), the 
other representations in his icons also illustrate 
western themes. The Christ Helkomenos in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in New York," depicting 
Christ being drawn to Calvary bearing the large 
cross of his sacrifice, as also the other scenes of the 
triptych of St. Petersburg. once again concern 
themes of 14th-century western painting, in which 
his ‘a la latina" artistic resources largely predomi- 
nate. 

However, there are also elements in his other- 
wise western representations that testify to the train- 
ing of the Cretan artist in Orthodox painting. This 
can be discerned particularly in the figure of Christ 
on the way to Calvary (in the above-mentioned 
New York icon) and in the Virgin of the Nativity (in 
the St. Petersburg triptych), which are rendered 
with the gravity and restraint proper to the Greek 
Orthodox, Cretan ethos. 

It must be noted here that no signed icons by 
Nikolaos Tzafouris in which the style or iconogra- 
phy is entirely Greek Orthodox had been found un- 
til lately. Recently, however, his signature was dis- 
covered on a large icon of the Deesis, now exhibited 
in the Museum of the Antivouniotissa in Corfu. The 
icon will be published by Barbara Papadopoulou. 


of the 8th Ephoria of Byzantine Antiquities, who is 
also responsible for the restoration of the work. dur- 
ing the course of which the signature was discov- 
ered. We shall simply note here that the Deesis by 
Tzafouris in the Museum of the Antivouniotissa, 
apart from its top part in the shape of a broken arch, 
presents no other elements betraying the long ap- 
prenticeship of the Cretan artist in the "maniera a la 
latina". On the contrary, it reproduces a well-known 
iconographic type in the Orthodox manner of 15th- 
century Cretan painting, in a work which, according 
to what are at present only slight indications, was 
intended for a well-known Catholic altar. 

To return to our icon, we must note that, despite 
its general Western air, we can recognise, there, too, 
the principles of 15th-century Cretan art, a fact 
which attests to a corresponding apprenticeship on 
the part of the well-known Cretan. Features such as 
the hands of both figures and the Child s feet, which 
are rendered in a stylised Cretan manner, without 
any particular attempt at naturalism, the gold stria- 
tions of Christs himation in the triangular shapes 
with the comb-shaped edges familiar to us from 
Cretan icons, and the elaborate Cretan "stars" on the 
otherwise Western-style maphorion of the Virgin, 
all lead to the attribution of the work to a Cretan 
artist of the 15th century, who is able to respond 
successfully to the requirements of both his Ortho- 
dox and his Catholic clientele. 

Of the Orthodox Byzantine iconography the rep- 
resentation retains the position of the Virgins left 
hand on the Childs knee, an iconographic element 
with which we are familiar from corresponding ap- 
plications in Byzantine and Palaeologan examples," 
Now however, the entire iconographic scheme of 
the representation is proved to be a Palaeologan 
one, and its supposed, until now, Venetian origin is 
being seriously questioned. As we have said in the 
introductory text on the iconography of the type, 
the representation of the Virgin " Ponolytria; which 
has been found in a Palaeologan fresco in the church 
of the Taxiarches іп Sachnoe, in Trebizond," ap- 
pears to constitute a paraller example of the proto- 
type — most probably a Palaeologan one — of the 
Madre della Consolazione. 

As we know, this epithet of the Virgin could be 
identified with the Byzantine epithets Parigoritissa, 
Pausolype, and Ponolytria" attached to the Virgin, 
and expressing the same meaning. 

The Trebizond representation of the standing Vir- 
gin and Child — one that is very close to the type of 
the Western Madre della Consolazione, with the Christ 
Child portrayed in contrapposto on his mothers right 
arm, and the Virgins left hand on his knee — bears 
the inscription ПАРӨЕМОС Н IIONOAYTPIA and, 
according to the most recent dating of the mural 


scheme of the church, dates to 1390. The represen- 
tation, an expertly executed one, and one in which 
the compositional problems have been solved, does 
not appear to have been attempted there for the first 
time and most probably repeats an older Palaeolo- 
gan model. This may suggest a use of the type in 
Palaeologan art already since the 14th century and 
before 1390." 
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69. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione, 
Thessalonike. Museum of Byzantine Civilisation. 

(D. Ekonomopoulos Collection). 

Dimensions: 0.51 x 0.39 m. 

Second half of the 15th century. 

Plates 137,138. 


On a gold ground, the 
Virgin is depicted holding 
the Child on her right, in 
the iconographic type of 
the Madre della Consolazio- 
ne. The icon is damaged 
and has been subjected to 
recent interventions. The 
Christ Child is seated up- 
right and in the contrappos- 
fo position characteristic of 
the type. He looks towards 
the viewer and holds a large sphere in his left hand, 
which is outstretched in front of the Virgin's breast. 
He is clad in a red himation with dense striations, 
and a deep blue chiton, with a gold ornamentation 
of adjoining circles enclosing stars. The Virgin 
bends towards the Child, and tenderly touches his 
knee with her left hand. She wears a crimson ma- 
phorion with dark purple tints, which fastens in 
front over the breast, and a head covering under 





70. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 
Patmos, Chora. Church of the Presentation. 

Early 16th century. 

Dimensions: 0.605 x 0.50 m (including the frame). 
РІ.139. 


The Virgin and Child of 
Patmos is depicted in half 
ПЕ length and in the icono- 

graphic type of the Madre 

aia) della Consolazione most pro- 

| bably established by the 

| Cretan painter of the late 

15th century, Nikolaos Tza- 

fouris (see introductory note 
| on the type). 

The Christ Child is seated 
on his mother’s right arm, in contrapposto (with his 
face turned towards the left of the painting and his 
legs, which are covered by his himation, turned in 
the opposite direction); with his right hand he 
blesses and in his left he holds a globe. 

The type, which is repeated in a series of icons, is 
varied here by the inclusion of certain particular 
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which can be seen the folds of her white, diapha- 
nous, western-type veil. A broad band with a gold 
pseudo-cufic decorative design adorns the hem of 
her maphorion. The same band can also be seen on 
her chiton, around the neck. 

The icon of the Ekonomopoulos Collection. 
among the most beautiful and oldest works of this 
type, is still very close to the Italian "Madonne" of 
the 14th and 15th centuries. The ornamentation on 
the band of the chiton and the maphorion of the 
Virgin is intricate and delicately gilded; the clasp 
securing her garment over the breast is elaborate; a 
multitude of dense gold striations mark the Child's 
himation, while the decorative design on his chiton 
is late Gothic. The influence of Sienese painting is 
manifest in the very narrow and clear eyes of the 
Virgin, as well as in the directness of the Child's ex- 
pression. An obvious Cretan element in the icon is 
the air of the figures, particularly that of the Virgin; 
despite the over-emphasised Italian expression of 
grief, the icon retains the well-known gravity of 
Cretan art. The above features point to a Cretan 
workshop of the 15th century. 


Bibliography: Baltoyianni 1985, no.23, pp.32- 
33, pls.22-23. 


elements which, in spite of their rarity. can also be 
found elsewhere. The Christ Child's halo, with the 
trilobate divisions and the three letters O О N can be 
seen in an icon of the Diocesano Museum in Bari,' 
in which has also been applied the peculiar orna- 
mental design of the Virgins halo, with the large 
acanthus leaves in the spaces left undecorated by 
the punctated background. The broad band, too. 
with the dense gold striations, which adorns the 
Virgins chiton over the breast and which follows a 
vertical direction - a feature which is not particul- 
arly rare in variations of the type - is also found em- 
bellishing the Western-type garment of the Virgin 
Galaktrotrophousa in an icon belonging to a private 
collection in Athens, which we have dated to the 
15th century.' The latter element, executed with 
simpler means and in a yellow colour, but in the 
same position and in the same shape, is repeated in 
the Madre della Consolazione in a private collection in 
Rome (pl.148). 

The connection between our icon and the Madre 
della Consolazione in Bari, which has been attributed 
to the circle of Angelos Pitzamanos,’ does not rule 
out the ascription of our icon to the same circle. A 


similar provenance is indicated by the manner in 
which have been rendered the two faces, with their 
warm rosy colour, a feature which characterizes a 
series of icons of the Madre della Consolazione ot the 
end of the 15th or the beginning of the 16th century. 
often linked to Dalmatian workshops. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 
71. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 


Athens, Byzantine Museum CA410- E A354 ). 
Dimensions: 0.67 x 0.525 m. 


First half of the 16th century. 
Plates 140, 141, 142. 


The representation be- 
longs to the iconographic 


solazione and follows the 
variant painted and estab- 
lished by the Cretan artist 
Nikolaos Tzafouris (see in- 
troductory note on the ori- 
gin and development of 
the type). The elements 
which differentiate the rep- 
resentation from the two 
icons of the same type signed by this well-known 
painter of the second half of the 15th century - that 
in the Pavlos Kanellopoulos Collection (pl.135) and 
that of Trieste! - except for certain insignificant ico- 
nographic deviations, are mainly stylistic. 

The Virgin is pictured here, too, in half length, 
and holding the Child on her right in both arms. 
The Childs gesture, position and clothing are the 
same às in Tzafouris icons, and he holds the large 
orb in his left hand. The Virgin is clad in the same 
Western-type maphorion and diaphanous veil. 

The differences, which distance the work chro- 
nologically from the icon of the Kanellopoulos Col- 
lection and certainly date it to a later period, are in- 
dicated by the simplified and stylised bright red 
lights on the crimson maphorion and by the hard 
black lines in the dark folds. A similar stylisation 
can be seen in the rendering of the Child s garments, 
with the clear and colder gold embellishments in the 
chiton, and the simpler, fewer and more superticial 
gold striations on the bright red of his himation, 
with the calligraphic curves of its folds. A greater 
difference is noticeable in the treatment of the faces, 
in which the features are more strongly delineated, 
the wheat-coloured lights are finer and glossy, the 
dense, opaque colours, which are applied with 
broader strokes gradually blending with the equally 
fine and glossy underpaint. These latter elements 





type of the Madre della Con- 


1. Icone di Puglia e Basilicata 1988. no.53, p.145. 
p1.53 (Gelao). 

2. Baltoyianni 1986, no.21. 

3. Icone di Puglia e Basilicata op.cit, 

4. See the icon of the Madre della Consolazione in 
the church of the Redentore in Venice (N. Chatzida- 
ki 1993, no.25, p.114, pl.25). 


do away with the confused late Gothic atmosphere 
of the Italo-Cretan icons of the late 15th century and 
lead to a later dating of our icon. 

The expression of the faces, which have already 
acquired veracity and directness through the partic- 
ular definition of their features. also changes, and is 
now far removed from the dreamy air characteristic 
of Tzafouris figures. 

From the foregoing features we can establish the 
affinity of our icon with the unpublished icon of | 
Cephalonia, in which can be found all its particular 
iconographic and stylistic elements. Besides, it is 
quite possible that the provenance of our icon is also 
the island of Cephalonia, from which the greater 
part of the collection of the Cephalonian collector 
Dionysios Loverdos, originates. It is worth noting 
that, in spite of the Cretan expression and manner of 
execution of the work, certain of its features — such 
as the peculiar and elaborate foliate decoration on 
the Virgins halo, with the lotus-shaped designs and 
scrolls — are encountered particularly in the deco- 
rative bands and ornaments of the garments depict- 
ed in the frescoes painted by artists of what was 
once known as the "Theban School "* and which was 
recently incorporated into the Epirotan* artistic tra- 
dition. 

Another argument in favour of the hypothesis 
that the icon may belong to a related artistic envi- 
ronment is also offered by the bright red colour ol 
the Virgins maphorion, the brick-coloured lighted 
parts of the flesh, and the directness of the gaze, 
particularly that of the Child, all of which constitute 
hallmarks of the Epirot School. The faithful repro- 
duction of the Cretan prototype does not prevent us 
from assigning this western-style representation to 
the above school of art which, as we know, often 
copies techniques and methods of Cretan painting. 
Besides, the possible provenance of the work from 
Cephalonia and the existence of a totally similar 
icon in the same geographical area, which is natu- 
rally related to nearby Epirus, also argue in favour 
of such a classification. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1 Bianco Fiorin 1983, pp. 164-169. 
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2. Acheimastou-Potamianou 1983, ill.67b, 


72. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 
Athens. Byzantine Museum (T2157). 

dimensions: 0.70 x 0.55 m. 

Early 16th century. 

РІ5.143,144. 


The representation те- 
mains faithful to the type 
of the Madre della Conso- 
lazione most probably creat- 
ed by the Cretan artist, Ni- 
kolaos Tzafouris, who lived 
and worked in Candia, 
Crete, at the end of the 15th 
century. The Virgin is por- 
trayed in half length, hold- 
ing the Child, and clad in 
her deep red western-style 
maphorion, dark green sleeved chiton and transpar- 
ent, draped veil. A broad band with a pseudo-cufic 
ornamentation and cross-in-diamond-shaped gold 
motif runs along the edge of her maphorion, and an 
elaborate quatrefoil clasp secures her maphorion in 
front of her breast. She holds the Child on her right 
arm and with her left hand carefully touches his 
knee. Her head is inclined towards him and her 
gaze turned to the viewer. The Christ Child, clad in 
his diaphanous shirt, gold-embroidered chiton and 
a rose-coloured himation with gold striations, is 





75. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 
Athens. Byzantine Museum (T260). 
Dimensions: 0.47 x 0.37 т. 


Second half of the 17th century. 
Pls.145, 146, 147. . 


The icon of the Byzan- 
tine Museum represents 
the Virgin and Child in the 
iconographic type of the 
. Madre della Consolazione, as 
| it was established by the 
Cretan workshops of the 
second half of the 15th 
century.' The Virgin, here 
too, holds the Christ Child 
= ^ on her right, in the familiar 
position of the type, in marked contrapposto: the 
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3. Acheimastou-Potamianou op.cit. 


seated with his legs extended to the right ànd his 
face turned to the left. With an open gesture he 
blesses, and holds in his left hand the " Despots" 
orb (see interpretative note on the Madre della Conso- 
lazione). 

In spite of the exceptional artistic quality of the 
work, with its glossy gilding, the clear and carefully 
elaborated colours, and the faithful imitation of the 
late Gothic elements of Italo-Cretan icon painting of 
the late 15th century, certain particular features of 
the representation lead us to assign it to the first half 
of the 16th century. The iconographic type of the 
Virgin Madre della Consolazione was still very often 
being reproduced at the time by the well-estab- 
lished Cretan workshops, as well as by the more 
provincial, local workshops of Dalmatia. Our icon. 
with the translucent, but dark-toned, grey-brown 
modelling in the shaded parts and the cool whitish- 
grey lights, betrays practices and techniques of the 
Italo-Cretan icon painting of this period, which is 
by now aware of all the possibilities of the new co- 
lours, such as the clear, bright lacquer with the gen- 
tle shadings that soften the deep folds of the Virgin's 
maphorion, or the bright cadmium-red in the Christ 
Childs himation, which is easily brightened by a 
tew gold streaks. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


Child is pictured blessing. with his right hand near 
his body. and holding the tripartite orb in his left. 
The Virgin is clad, as usual, in her western-type ma- 
phorion. The gold bands running along its hem are 
broad and ornamented with a dense foliate scroll. 
She also wears a richly draped chiton and a diapha- 
nous and elaborate veil. Christ, Lord and High 
Priest, is clad in a transparent shift, significant in 
terms of the theological meaning of the feature. 
which refers us to the diaphanous robe of the high 
priest; he is also clad in a luxurious, short-sleeved 
and gold-embroidered chiton, suggesting an imper- 
ial and episcopal garment, and a red-gold himation. 

The entire shining representation, with its bright 
fine-grained and superbly-elaborated colours in a 
complex range (rosy-reds, mellow greens, minium- 
reds), the lavish gold webbing and luminous faces, 
points to an outstanding 17th-century workshop 


disposing of rich artistic resources. 

Among the novel iconographic and other ele- 
ments, in this faithful repetition of the old Cretan 
15th-century prototype, is the Coronation of the 
Virgin (shown with an elaborate gem-studded halo 
and being crowned by full-length angels on clouds), 
the star-shaped clasp of the maphorion, the gilding 
in the rose-coloured himation of the angel on the 
left, the two colours — blue-green on the upper part 
and red on the lower part — of the sphere in the 
Childs hand, the different coloured lining of his hi- 
mation and, especially, the translucency in the mod- 
elling of the flesh, which indicate techniques and 
methods of a workshop very close to the art of Em- 
manuel Т?апев.? 

The luminous olive-green underpaint, the cold 
grey intermediary hues leading to the very bright 
parts, which are rendered with many fine white 
streaks, without transitions in their colour and thick- 
ness, are elements found in works by the well- 
known 17th-century Cretan artist.* 

The healthy, doll-like face and plump. soft hands 
of the Virgin are also features favoured by Tzanes. 

Of the examples most closely related to our icon 
in iconography and technique, we might mention 
the important icon by Tzanes in the Platytera Mona- 
stery in Corfu,‘ in which we find the Madre della 
Consolazione in a variation of the type, containing all 
the iconographic and stylistic innovations of our 
icon. 

In spite of the foregoing, a comparison between 


74. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 


Rome. Private Collection. 
Dimensions 0.365 x 0.20 m. 


Early 16th century. 
Pls.151, 152. 


The representation de- 
viates from the established 
type of the Madre della Con- 
solazione in certain of its el- 
ements. The Virgin is por- 
trayed here holding the 
Child on her left arm. The 
Christ Child is seated in 
marked contrapposto, with 
| his legs on the left and his 
i face turned towards the 

right. He blesses and holds 
the usual sphere in front of his chest. This peculiar 
feature was not applied for the first time in this 
small painting and had been used before this in 
splendid Italo-Cretan icons of the 15th century, 





our icon and the superbly-fashioned and executed 
representation of Corfu leads us to assign our icon 
to a workshop of lesser importance, but to one that 
is certainly very close to the painting of Tzanes. 


Bibliography: Chatzidakis 1977,111,48. 


1. The Italo-Cretan representation of the Madre 
della Consolazione appears to have been established 
by Nikolaos Tzafouris, a Cretan artist of the seond 
half of the 15th century. On the Palaeologan origin 
of the theme and its development into the Italo-Cre- 
tan form see the introductory note on the Madre del- 
la Consolazione, where also find the relevant biblio- 
graphy. 

2. On the important Cretan artist Emmanuel 
Tzanes Bounialis, whose life and work spans the 
larger part of the 17th century (1610-1690), see 
Xyngopoulos 1957, pp.222-240. Drandakis 1962. 
Vokotopoulos 1990, pp.104-123. 

3. Among the most indicative works as regards 
this technique is the Adoration of the Magi in the 
Loverdos Collection, now in the Byzantine Museum 
[Xyngopoulos 1957, p.236. Drandakis 1962, p.155. 
IIbAeg vou Mvotyoiov 1994, no.12, pp.196-197, 
pl.12 (Baltoyianni)] and the Virgin Lambovitissa in 
the same Collection (Xyngopoulos 1957. pl.58.2). 

4. Vokotopoulos 1990, no.78, ill.55. 


such as the Virgin of Mytilene (pl.184) where. 
moreover, the Christ Child is shown turning to- 
wards his mother. This small icon from the collec- 
tion in Rome, one of the later examples which fol- 
low the Mytilene icon and its prototype, finds its 
parallel in the Virgin in the Ravenna Museum,’ who 
also holds the Child on her left, and with which it is 
linked by other elements as well. The small Child, 
with his babyish features, in the icon of the Museum 
of Ravenna, is here, too, pictured holding the sphere 
in front of his breast without extending his hand. In 
this case, this is also made necessary, by the way in 
which the Virgin has been portrayed, since, as she 
holds the Child on her left, he would have had to 
extend his hand towards the right. thus unbalancing 
the composition, as the sphere would be held out- 
side it. 

Stylistically the icon in Rome displays the artistic 
means familiar to us from the Italo-Cretan icons of 
this type, painted by 16th-century artists known as 
madonneri.* In it are applied simplistically and syn- 
optically the popularised late - Gothic elements, un- 
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recognisable now and distanced from the compe- 
tently executed works of the Italian artists. The 
drapery of the garments is stylised, with broad and 
soft folds and with large smooth sections in be- 
tween. The coarser red on the Virgins maphorion 
suggests the older purple or the luminous lacquer 
red colour of the early Cretan works, the faces are 
doll-like" with diffused lights, while the hands are 
unarticulated. The above features, which are pre- 
sent both in our icon and in the Virgin of the Muse- 


75. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 
Rome. Private Collection. 
Dimensions: 0.63 x 0.785 m. 


16th century. 
Pls.148, 149, 150. 


The icon represents the 
Virgin seated with the Child 
on her right knee. Her right 
i arm encircles his waist, the 
| palm of her hand is in front 
of his chest. With her left 
р hand she touches his knee. 

| The Christ Child is turned 
towards his mother, not in 
the usual contrapposto. He 
blesses and holds a sphere. 

The variation is defined 
here mainly by the seated Virgin and the Child 
turned towards his mother. The change in the Vir- 
gins position also dictated the change in the posi- 
tion of her right hand, which here is placed high up 
and below the Child's armpit. 

This new scheme, which with certain particular 
differences is also applied by good Cretan work- 
shops of the 17th century such as that of Emmanuel 
Tzanes,' presents a combination of elements bor- 
rowed from other representations of the Virgin and 
Child, as often happens in the Italo-Cretan icons of 
this period. The representation with the Virgin in a 
sitting position, from the knees up. but without any 
indication of a throne or other seat, reveals a kinship 
with the Madonna de Humilitate? a familiar type in 
Western iconography created at the end of the 14th 
century and influencing. by the middle of the 15th 
century. the Italo-Cretan production of icons as 
well. 

The Virgin de Humilitate is portrayed seated on a 
flowery or plain ground, or on a low hill, and usual- 
ly in the type of the Galaktotrophousa. This West- 
ern representation, which is parallel to the Akra Ta- 
peinosis of Christ, is connected with the meaning of 
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um of Ravenna, characterise a series of similar icons 
of the 16th century depicting variations of the Vir- 
gin and Child, which accordingly dates the work to 
the same period. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1. Angiolini Martinelli 1982, no.26, ill. on p.40. 
2. Chatzidakis 1977, pp.675-690. 


the future sacrifice of the Child, and constitutes a 
variant of the Virgin of the Passion. Besides, the 
type of the Madre della Consolazione seated on a low 
throne set within a landscape, had already been ex- 
perimented with at the time of the painting of our 
icon. Among the interesting examples of this partic- 
ular type we might mention the Madre della Conso- 
lazione by Angelos Pitzamanos in the church of S. 
Matteo in Bari. The iconographic relationship be- 
tween the Madre della Consolazione in the private col- 
lection in Rome and the Madonna de Humilitate also 
indicates, in our view the semantic relationship of 
the two representations, which further reveals the 
identification of the Madre della Consolazione with the 
Virgin of the Passion. 

As regards the other elements, the icon follows 
the established Italian prototype, with the western- 
type maphorion of the Virgin, open in front at the 
breast — except that here, instead of a clasp, it is 
tied with a small knot — and the broad, vertical 
golden-red band which runs along its edges and 
which is also encountered in other Italo-Cretan 
icons, such as the Madre della Consolazione in Patmos? 
(pl.139) and the Galaktrotrophousa in a private col- 
lection in Athens. 

Finally, on the basis of the hard and uncertain 
forms in the draping of the maphorion, with its 
dark, black folds broadly drawn, the lighted parts 
rendered in lighter tones of the same red, the casual 
treatment of the decorative band and the grey-green 
underpaint of the flesh, we would date the icon to 
the 17th century and assign it to a local workshop in 
Dalmatia. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1. Vokotopoulos 1990, no.78, ill.5. 

2. Goddart King 1935, pp.474-491. Meiss 1936, 
p.435. 

3. Unpublished. 


76. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione, 
with St. Catherine and St. Lucy. 

Athens, Byzantine Museum (T226). 

Dimensions: 0.60 x 0.615 m. 


17th century. 
Plates 153, 154, 1550-€. 156. 


The icon represents 
the Madre della Conso- 
lazione in the variant 
showing the Virgin 
seated, with the Christ 
Child on her knee and 
her hand beneath the 
sole of the Childs foot 
(the left foot, here). 

The Christ Child is 

seated in an almost 
frontal position, with his arms apart, in an open ges- 
ture, and his head turned slightly to the left of the 
painting. He holds an open scroll with the inscrip- 
tion: INEYMA KYPIOY Ell EME OY EINEKEN 
EXPICEN ME. ("The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me; because he hath anointed me"). The Mother 
and Child group is flanked by the saints Catherine 
and Lucy. who are depicted standing and turned in 
a three quarters position towards the centre.' 

Saint Catherine, on the left, holds a palm branch 
in her hand in front of her breast, inclines her head 
slightly towards the Virgin and Child, and rests her 
right hand on the large wheel of her martyrdom be- 
hind her. She wears a blue chiton and a crimson 
Western-style maphorion with soft off-white lights, 
which covers her shoulders, leaving a large opening 
in front, wraps around her body all the way down 
and ends up over her left arm. 

Saint Lucy, on the right, holds in her right hand 
a palm branch and in her left a cup, from which ri- 
ses a red flame and at the bottom of which can be 
seen the saints eyes, as mentioned in her legend. 
(According to one version of her Life, Lucy sent her 
eyes to her betrothed, when he denounced her as à 
Christian to the prefect Paschasius). 

The representation of the Virgin and Child. as it 
is depicted in the central theme of the icon, consti- 
tutes a variation of the type of the Madre della Conso- 
lazione, in which appear certain particular elements 
which point to a Palaeologan model, a parallel of 
which it seems to follow. The Childs open arms 
and the unrolled scroll in his hand are found in the 
enthroned Virgin of the Correr Museum” that we 
have attributed to Andreas Ritzos, and also in the 
other examples of the type. namely the icon in the 
Benaki Museum, the icon of the Likhachev Collec- 
tion, the icon of the former Willumsen Collection,’ 
as well as in the corresponding representation of the 





Virgin in the Benaki Museum (pl.175), in which she 
is portrayed from the knees up. In the above Italo- 
Cretan representations the detail of the Virgins 
hand beneath the Childs sole, or soles, also ap- 
pears. 

In spite of their common features, we nonethe- 
less do not believe that our representation depends 
on the above kindred representations, which them- 
selves constitute variations of an original prototype. 
also followed by our icon. Among the examples 
closest to the Madre della Consolazione in the icon of 
the Byzantine Museum we might mention the 
enthroned Virgin between St. Francis of Assisi and 
St. Catherine in the Pinacoteca Provinciale in Bari, 
signed by Donatos Pitzamanos in 1539, Of the ele- 
ments of the Bari icon, besides the general scheme 
of the enthroned Virgin with Christ seated on her 
knee and her hand beneath the sole of his foot, our 
icon retains also- the polygonal marble footrest, 
painted here in a similar shape. The differences 
which are observed when comparing the two 
works, such as the Christ Childs bare legs in the 
icon by Donatos Pitzamanos, and his turning to- 
wards the Virgin without the contrapposto of the 
Child in our icon, indicate an adaptation of the Bari 
icon to a representation of the Virgin and Child 
painted by Donatos' brother, Angelos Pitzamanos, 
in the icon of the Likhachev Collection.’ 

Finally, the original source of the representation 
and of all its related variations, standard elements of 
which are the Childs open arms, the marked con- 
trapposto in which he is shown and the hand of the 
Virgin beneath the sole (or soles), is to be found in a 
Sienese model. 

Among the best-known corresponding represen- 
tations foreshadowing the emergence of this varia- 
tion is that of the Virgin and Child in the central 
panel of a triptych in Roccalbegna.* signed Бу Am- 
brogio Lorenzetti. There, the Child is once again on 
the Virgins knee, on her left, in contrapposto, and 
with the hand of his mother beneath the sole of his 
right foot. 

In spite of the great distance in time between the 
painting of the Sienese representation and that of 
the icon of the Byzantine Museum, as is proven by 
the stylistic features of the latter (which refer us to a 
workshop of the late 16th or the early 17th century), 
our icon retains the main characteristics of the type, 
which appear to be repeated in a series of interme- 
diate works, very close to the iconography of the 
icon in Roccalbegna. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1. Among the Italo-Cretan examples of the ico- 
nography showing the Virgin between St. Catherine 
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and St. Lucy, is the icon of the late 16th century in 
the Museum of Ravenna. See Angiolini Martinelli 
1982, no.98, where the Virgin is portrayed as a Ga- 
laktrotrophousa. 

2. See introductory note to the Madre della Conso- 
lazione, where also find the relevant bibliography. 

3. N, Chatzidaki 1983, 111.9, 


77. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione, 
with Saint Joseph and Saint Catherine. 
Rome. Private Collection. 


Dimensions: 0.36 x 0.46 т. 
16th century. 
Plates 157,158. 159. 


(i The icon rep- 
I resents the Madre 
WM della Consolazione 
iN ina variant show- 
Т ing the Virgin seat- 
XE ed and the Child 

| fi) on her left knee. 

|. ч REA She bends towards 
him, and with the index finger of her right hand she 
points to the sole of his bare foot. She wears the 
western-type red maphorion open in front of the 
breast. revealing her tightly girded chiton. Beneath 
her head covering. her western-type transparent 
veil falls freely in multiple folds. Large anthemion- 
shaped ornaments are painted in gold on the folds 
of her maphorion and a gold band decorated with 
pseudo-cufic designs runs along its hem. The Child, 
in slight contrapposto, is seated in an almost frontal 
position, with his face turned to the right of the 
icon. He is clad in a dark blue short-sleeved chiton 
embellished with gold stars, and a golden-red hi- 
mation which leaves his right leg bare, Beneath the 
sleeve of his right arm can be seen his transparent 
shift,* which also emerges from under his himation, 
covering the knee of his bare leg. In his hand he 
holds a golden ring which he is about to place on 
the index of the right hand of Saint Catherine, who 
is pictured beside him, on the right. 

The Saint wears a Western-type gold diadem on 
her fair hair, which falls to her shoulders. She also 
wears a dark blue chiton and a red western-type 
mantle which covers her shoulders and falls freely, 
allowing a large part of her chiton to show in front. 
Her left hand rests on the wheel of her martyrdom, 
which is depicted before her. On the left and behind 
the Virgin, Saint Joseph — portrayed from the knees 
up — stands in an attitude of prayer, with his palms 
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4. Icone di Puglia e Basilicata 1988, по.50. 
9. Likhachev 1906-1908, no.97, pl.LIX. 
6. Berenson 1968, р1.92. 


held together in front of his breast. 

The entire theme is set in front of a dark land- 
scape with low hills and bushy cypress trees. 

The iconography of the representation showing 
the Virgin in a variation of the Madre della Conso- 
lazione and in combination with the Betrothal of 
Saint Catherine” refers us once again to the meaning 
of the Childs sacrificial death, which is conveyed 
here through the use of individual and combined 
iconographic elements. The type of the Virgin and 
Child seated low down, without a throne or chair, a 
pictorial scheme related to the western representa- 
tion of the Madonna de Humilitate? which constitutes 
a parallel of the Akra Tapeinosis in the cycle of the 
Passion of Christ, is complemented here by another 
two iconographic details, also suggestive of the fu- 
ture Passion of the Child: his bare right leg, covered 
only at the knee by the edge of his transparent shift, 
and the bare sole of his foot to which the Virgin 
points with the long index finger of her right hand, 
both of which details have been included among the 
significant elements related to the future Passion of 
Christ in the iconography of the Virgin and Child. 

Their inclusion, now, in the representation of the 
Betrothal of Saint Catherine, further connects the re- 
presentation of the Betrothal with that of the Pas- 
sion. 

The mystical marriage of Saint Catherine to 
Christ is revealed in her legendary encounter with 
the Emperor Maxentius, in which she declares that 
she is abandoning the vanities of worldly learning 
and is coming towards Christ "to become betrothed to 
him". 'The story of the saint, set down in Byzantine 
manuscripts, was already a part of the Byzantine 
tradition and by the 13th century had passed into 
western literature and art.* The link, now. between 
her sacrifice and the death of Christ on the Cross, 
which most probably is also expressed here, is made 
clear in an inscription on the icon of the Benaki Mu- 
seum? depicting the enthroned Saint Catherine 
among her books and the instruments of her erudi- 
tion abandoned to one side. According to the in- 
scription that has been preserved there on the gold 
ground, on the right, the saint "is crucified and 


buried together with Christ! her betrothed, ("CE 
МҮМФІЕ MOY IIOOQ KAI ZHTOYCA АӨЛО KAI 
CYCTAYPOYMAI KAI CYNOAIITO-MAI TQ 
ВАПТІСМО COY"). 

This last element — which also clarifies the 
meaning of this modest representation — proves 
that the widespread adoption of the iconography of 
these late Gothic works of 16th-century Italo-Cretan 
art, with the Virgin in the form of the Madre della 
Consolazione in several variations and different com- 
binations, is especially connected with the deeper 
meaning they contain and with their relationship to 
the Passion. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


78. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 
Athens. Byzantine Museum (T365). 
Dimensions: 0.24 x0.19 m. 


Pls. 160.161. 


The icon, àn early and 
very fine example of the 
iconographic type we have 
been looking at, represents 
the Madre della Consolazione 
as depicted in the Italo- 
Cretan series of the 15th 
century, in which the Child 
is shown holding a closed 
scroll in his left hand. 

The representation be- 
longs to a variation that on 
the whole, includes the main elements of the type, 
namely those which play a determinative role in its 
characterisation, but that varies from the usual pattern 
in that instead of the usual sphere held by the Child, 
he holds, here, a closed scroll upright on his knee. 

The Virgin is portrayed holding the Christ Child 
on her right arm; with her left hand she touches the 
Childs knee. She is clad in the western-type ma- 
phorion characteristic of the type, secured in front by 
a large round clasp of gold. and the hem of which is 
bordered by a wide band adorned with a pseudo- 
cufic decorative pattern interrupted now and then 
by a diamond-shaped design. The maphorion is still 
of a deep crimson colour with purple tints and a few 
soft highlights of a brighter shade of red over white 
lights. | 

It differs from the icons of the series we are exam- 
ining as regards the elaborate punched halo, adorned 
here with a foliate and flowered scroll, the closed vo- 
lutes of which encircle the five-petalled blossoms. 





1. Regarding the transparent shift of the Christ 
Child and its meaning in the representation of the 
Madre della Consolazione, see introductory note on the 
type, 

2. Baltoyianni 1985, n0.67, pl.25. See also the 
icon in Corfu (Vokotopoulos 1990, no.15, ill.100). 

3. Goddar King 1935, pp.474-491. Meiss 1936, 
p.435. 

4, Baltoyianni 1982/1983, pp. 77-96. 

5. Xyngopoulos 1936, no.67, pl.25. 


This halo, one of the most beautiful of the series. 
is in harmony with the rich and intricate pseudo- 
cufic design of the gold band on the hem of the 
maphorion, with the elaborate "star" above the Vir- 
gin forehead, and with the particularly striking fea- 
ture of the Childs halo with the cross inscribed with- 
in it. It presents a deviation also in the way in which 
the Christ Child has been rendered ; in this icon he is 
not the slenderly-built infant usually found in the 
type. but is given a strong neck, a full face, plump 
hands, and an ample and flowing himation.' 

The latter elements, in spite of their kinship with 
the artistic means of the earlier 15th-century, consti- 
tute older features that have lingered in the memory 
and that often survive in works of the second half of 
the century.’ Finally, the figures, although late - 
Gothic in character, retain their austere and restrai- 
ned expression, referring us once again to the princi- 
ples and methods of 15th-century Cretan painting. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1. The same type of Child presenting the same 
features — especially the short and sturdy neck — is 
found in the icon of Mytilene (pl.184) on the same 
theme, which was believed to be one of the oldest 
examples of the series. The other features of the 
icon, however, namely the youthful face of the Vir- 
gin with the more naive expression, markedly re- 
moved from the austerity of the countenance here, 
points to a workshop which is, to say the least, less 
academic. 

2. 'The same seems to be the case with the paint- 
ing of the Madre della Consolazione in the church of 
the Redentore in Venice, which has been dated to 
c.1500 (see N. Chatzidaki 1993,n0.25,p.114,p1.25), 
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79. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 
Athens. Byzantine Museum (4149-3148). 
Dimensions: 0.49 x 0.365 m. 


Late 15th century. 
Plates 162, 163. 


| The icon constitutes one 
4 of the most interesting and 
1 important examples of the 
i iconographic type of the 
-4 Madre della Consolazione and 
1 deviates from its usual form 
| in the detail of the closed 
scroll in the Childs right 
| hand. 

The closed scroll resting 
on the Christ Child's knee, 
pictured here, instead of the 
orb he holds in the more prevalent version of the 
type, brings the representation back to an Orthodox 
climate. The icon now reminds us more vividly of 
its Byzantine origin, to which some other of its fea- 
tures also refer us. The Child's mien is more hieratic 
and graver, and the melancholy expression of the 
Virgin more restrained. 

As regards its other iconographic elements, the 
representation faithfully follows, even in its details, 
the familiar Italo-Cretan type produced by 15th- 
and 16th-century Cretan workshops in series and in 
variations. The Virgin, here, too, holding the Child 
on her right arm, is clad in the softly-draped west- 
ern-type maphorion, which covers her shoulders 
and is secured in front of the breast with the usual 
gold clasp. 

This is a skilfully-wrought work, as is evidenced 
by the elaborately-tooled halo of the Virgin, ador- 





80. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 
Athens. Byzantine Museum (T2645). 
Dimensions: 0.475 x 0.37 m. 


Late 15th century. 
Pls.164.165. 


The representation faith- 
fully reproduces the ico- 
nographic type of the Ma- 
dre della Consolazione, in 
which the Virgin is por- 
trayed holding the Child, 
who is seated upright and 
drawn in contrapposto, on 
| her right arm. The Virgin, 
clad in her western-type 
maphorion with the large 
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ned with the familiar foliate scroll of the Italo-Cre- 
tan icons of the 15th and 16th century, the volutes 
of which, here, surround meticulously-drawn flow- 
ers. Complex and elaborate, too, is the pseudo-cufic 
design on the wide band along the hem of the Vir- 
gins maphorion. The halo of the Christ Child is in- 
scribed with a cross, the arms of which are very 
wide in relation to the proportions of the icon, while 
the foliate decoration in the spaces between the 
arms is also intricatelydesigned. 

The modelling of the flesh is translucent, and the 
colours fine-grained and delicate: umber is used for 
the underpaint, while the highlighted parts, which 
partly blend with the colour of the underpaint, are 
rose-coloured. 

The above features, among which predominates 
an assemblage of Western elements, codified by the 
Cretan workshops of the late 15th century and ap- 
plied in accordance with their own principles, give 
to this type of icon a peculiar Italo-Cretan character. 
We continue to discern in such icons the grave, Or- 
thodox expression and bearing of the figures, in 
spite of the effort made to integrate them into the 
western, late-Gothic atmosphere favoured by their 
Venetian clientele, the merchants who were placing 
large orders with the Cretan workshops of this peri- 
od for icons of the Virgin. 

The Madre della Consolazione of the Byzantine 
Museum, whose Western elements derive from an 
Italo-Cretan pictorial code already developed at the 
time, must be dated to the end of the 15th century 
and classed among the series of works produced in 
fulfilment of these large commissions. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


round clasp securing it over the breast, touches the 
Child's knee with the fingertips of her right hand. In 
spite of the above, the representation belongs to a 
subdivision of the iconographic type, as the sphere 
in the Christ Childs hand has been replaced by a 
closed scroll turned downwards, as is indicated by 
the position of the Child's hand. 

The dominant colour in the icon is the red of the 
Virgins maphorion, with lighter tones of the same 
colour bringing out the highlighted areas. A very 
bright red is combined with radiating gold planes 
and dense striations on the himation of the Christ 
Child, forming a contrast with the dark blue-green 
of his chiton. 

The modelling of the flesh is rendered with 
thinned brownish umber for the underpaint and 
wheat-coloured highlights with rosy tints for the 


schematised luminous areas. 

The soft late-Gothic delineation of the facial fea- 
tures, particularly those of the Virgin, her noble and 
sorrowful expression, the correct disposition of the 
drapery with the soft but still linear lighted parts 
and toneless shaded areas, assign the icon to a Cre- 
tan workshop of the late 15th century. 

An element which also argues in favour of a dat- 
ing of the work to the end of the 15th century is the 
inscription, in minuscules, dating from the same pe- 
riod, which, although effaced and difficult to deci- 
pher, is distinguishable on the back of the icon. It is 
possible to make out the date, 1484' and, lower 
down, a second date, 1540. 

Finally, the icon of the Byzantine Museum, de- 
spite its particular features, finds a parallel in cer- 
tain Italo-Cretan icons, with some of which it pre- 
sents similarities in its individual elements as well.* 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1. This clue is important to the dating of a large 
series of icons of the Madre della Consolazione — and 
of other Italo-Cretan iconographic themes — which, 
as a rule, do not bear the artists signature or the 
date. In particular, it dates the icons presenting fea- 
tures we call late Gothic and which refer mainly to 
the overly sorrowtul expression of the Virgin and to 
the particular modelling of the flesh, with the mut- 
ed highlights and the delineation of the facial fea- 
tures only through the use of light. Characteristic of 
the type and determinative in dating these works to 


81. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 
Athens. Byzantine Museum (1347). 
Dimensions: 0.33 х 0.25 m. 


Late 15th century. 
Pls.166, 167, 168. 


The painting of the icon 
==; shows damage, which on 
= the left and on the bottom 
sides reaches all the way 
| down to the wood. 
| Against the gold ground, 
is portrayed the Virgin in 
half length and in the type 
of the Madre della Consola- 
B zione, holding the Child. 
The Christ Child, small 
of stature, with a small face and slender limbs, is 
seated completely upright.' With his right hand he 
blesses, and in his left he holds a small, closed scroll 
turned downwards, as is indicated by the closed 





the second half of the 15th century, is also the ele- 
ment of the long and unarticulated fingers, which 
once again are only delineated through the use ot 
light. Also among the standard elements of these 
paintings are the off-white outlines of the eyes. To 
this group belong (among the older works): the icon 
of the Benaki Museum in a variant of the type of the 
Madre della Consolazione (pl.175); icon T365 of the 
Byzantine Museum (pl.160); icon T347 of the same 
Museum; the Madre della Consolazione A149-2A148 
of the Loverdos Collection (pl.162), and the icon of 
the Hodegetria with the Child swathed in a swad- 
dling band (pls.110-111), also kept in the Byzanti- 
ne Museum. All the above icons are now dated to 
c.1484, the date of our icon. 

2. An identical parallel of our icon and, most 
probably originating from the same workshop is the 
Madre della Consolazione of the Museo Diocesano in 
Bari, in which can be encountered all its iconogra- 
phic and stylistic elements. It is also similar to the 
latter in its individual details, such as the pseudo- 
cufic ornamentation, the Virgins cuffs, the shape of 
the folds of her maphorion, and even the shape of 
the "star" on her left shoulder. 

We believe that the Madre della Consolazione of the 
Museo Diocesano can now be dated with greater ac- 
curacy to c.1484 — the date inscribed on the back of 
our icon, with which it is identical. On the icon of 
the Bari Museum, see Icone di Puglia e Basilicata 
1988, n0.53. 


hand, the back of which is turned towards the viewer. 

The Virgin is clad in the maphorion usual in this 
iconographic type, secured at the breast by a round 
clasp that is very large in relation to the proportions 
of the other elements of the icon. The maphorion is 
dark crimson, with purple tints and with its few red 
highlights still rendered in linear strokes, alongside 
other, off-white, dark and toneless ones, for the 
more shaded folds. This very intricate rendering of 
the folds is in tune with other elements of the repre- 
sentation which indicate an artistically flourishing 
period and a good Cretan workshop. Among such 
elements, which in spite of their late-Gothic atmos- 
phere.’ attest to the Cretan provenance of the work, 
are the dense wavy outlines of the Virgins di- 
aphanous veil and, in particular, the restrained sor- 
rowful expression of both Mother and 5on. 

Despite its small size and apparent insignificance 
at first sight, the icon is an interesting specimen of 
Cretan painting of the second half of the 15th centu- 
ry, in the form it assumes of necessity as a result of 
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the great demand for similar types which, according 
to the evidence provided by Venetian archives, the 
Cretan artists of this period are called upon to satisfy. 


Bibliography: Chatzidakis 1974a, p.208, pl. КӨЗ. 


1. Here, too, Christ is clad in a chiton adorned 
with gold crosses, and a diaphanous shift visible on 
his right arm. 

2. Among the examples presenting the closest 
affinity with our icon and which show similar late - 
Gothic elements, such as the dull highlighting of the 
flesh and the off-white lines replacing the outlines 


82. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 
Athens. Byzantine Museum (T1686). 
Dimensions: 0.33 x 0.26 m. 


Late 15th-early 16th century. 
Plates 169, 170,171. 


The icon depicts the 
Virgin in the variation of 
the Madre della Consolazione 
in which the closed, up- 
right scroll rests on the knee 
of the Christ Child. The 
scroll replaces, here, the orb 
symbolising royal power, 
an element established as a 
characteristic feature of the 
type by the Cretan artist, 
Nikolaos Tzafouris. This re- 
presentation, which is rendered with particular care, 
is characterised by the familiar stylistic elements 
classing it among the series of Italo-Cretan icons of 
the Madre della Consolazione dating from the late 15th 
or the early 16th century. 

The Virgin once again is seen holding the Child 
on her right, resting her left hand on his knee and 
inclining her head towards him. 

She wears the brownish-purple maphorion usual 
in this iconographic type, trimmed with a broad 
band adorned with a continuous and intricate pseu- 
do-cufic pattern, and the completely transparent 
Western-type veil which falls, on the right hand 
side, to the base of her neck. Her sleeved chiton, is 
decorated around the neckline with a tooth-shaped 
design. 

The maphorion is secured in front by a peculiar 
gold clasp in an elaborate ring shape, and has a 
dark green lining with lighter tones of the same 
colour. The Child is seated, here too, with his body 
upright and in contrapposto. His right hand is raised 
before his chest in the gesture of blessing and he 
holds a closed scroll in his left, His deep green chi- 
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of the eyes, we might mention the icon on the same 
theme in the Byzantine Museum noT365 (pl. 160), 
which is dated to the second half of the 15th centu- 
ry; the Virgin in the variation of the Madre della Con- 
solazione in the icon of the Benaki Museum (p1.175), 
also dated to the same period; the icon of the 
Hodegetria (pl.110), as well as the Madre della Con- 
solazione bearing the date 1484 on the back of the 
panel (pl.164). 


ton is adorned with gold star-shaped designs and 
his red himation gleams with a few golden brush- 
strokes and small gold areas on the edges of the vol- 
umes. 

The modelling of the faces has been executed 
with warm brownish-pink tints,' a darker, translu- 
cent underpaint, and in lighter tones of the same 
colour in the highlighted areas. The facial features 
have been rendered with muted lights defining the 
outlines. in the manner which accords with the 
artistic resources of Italo-Cretan painting. 

The slight touches of white at the eyes and the 
opaque irises impart to the gaze of the two figures 
an expression of vivacity and brightness. The inter- 
esting details of this charming work, its careful exe- 
cution and the grave expression of the countenances 
— still far removed from the manneristic melan- 
choly of later works — argue in favour of its attri- 
bution to a well-established Cretan workshop of the 
late 15th or the early 16th century.* 

Finally, in spite of the quality of its overall ap- 
pearance, the icon cannot easily be assigned to a 
particular 15th or 16th century Cretan workshop 
known to us. However, its small dimensions and the 
depiction in it of a well-known and frequently re- 
produced representation of the Virgin perhaps sug- 
gest an unknown Cretan madonnero of the period. 


Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1. The warm brick colour on the luminous parts 
of the flesh, and the chestnut-brown underpaint, 
can be observed in the icon on the same theme in 
the church of the Redentore in Venice where, how- 
ever, all the other artistic features of the icon are dif- 
ferent (see N. Chatzidaki 1993, no.25). 

2, Elements indicating the later date are, in our 
view. among others, the rich locks of the Christ 
Childs hair, which timidly suggest a classicizing 
and Renaissance-style tendency. 


83.The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 
Athens. Private Collection. 
Dimensions: 0.45 x 0.34 m. 


Late 16th century. 
Pls.172, 173, 174. 


The icon represents the 
Virgin in a variant of the 
iconographic type of the 
Madre della Consolazione 
holding the Child on her 
left. The Christ Child holds 
an open scroll and a quill 
in his right hand. The Virgin 
is depicted against a gold 
ground, clad in a purple 
western-type maphorion 
with a green lining. a bright blue chiton and a white, 
draped veil that can be seen under her headdress. 
A broad gold band adorned with the familiar pseu- 
do-cufic decorative pattern, interrupted by cross- 
shaped designs, runs along the hem of her maphori- 
on, which is secured at the breast with a large, round 
clasp. 

The Child is seated on the Virgins left arm. His 
head is slightly inclined to the right. His legs, turned 
towards the left of the icon, are covered by his gold- 
en-red himation with its rosy-grey lining. The hi- 
mation leaves uncovered a large part of his chest 
and right arm, which is clad in the diaphanous white 
shift familiar in this iconographic type. His sleeveless 
chiton is green with yellowish glints. In his right 
hand he holds a quill, and in his left an open scroll 
with the inscription: MAKAPIOI Ol ФҮЛЛАС- 
CONTEC T(AC) OAOYC MOY ("Blessed is the man 
that heareth me").' 

The faces and the other exposed parts of the flesh 
are fully lighted, with translucent underpaint and 





84. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione. 
Petra, Mytilene. Church of St. George. 
Dimensions: 0.488 x 0.364 m. 


15th century. 
Pls.154, 184, 185. 


The Virgin is portrayed 
from the waist up, holding 
the Child, in the icono- 
graphic type of the Madre 
della Consolazione, familiar 
to us mainly from the Ita- 
lo-Cretan icons of the 15th 
century, and chäracterised 
by the manner in which the 
Child has been rendered 





tonal gradations leading up to the brighter, rosy 
edges of the volumes. The eyes, with their soft, man- 
neristic expression, are painted with grey-blue tints 
around the irises. 

The representation has been rendered using the tech- 
nical resources of Cretan art combined with late - 
Gothic elements. as these were codified and applied 
in the Italo-Cretan icons of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
At the same time, its more advanced and more ob- 
vious Western-style elements, the luminous Venetian- 
type colours, which are different in the lining of the 
garments, the soft modelling, the manneristic vel- 
vety expression of the eyes and the lights which are 
diffused on almost all the areas of the flesh, attest 
to its being an Italo-Cretan work of the late 16th 


century. 
Bibliography: Unpublished. 


1. The inscription "MAKAPIOI OI DY AACCON- 
TEC TAC OAOY C MOY" appears also in the im- 
portant icon of the Madre della Consolazione in the 
Museum of Ravenna, in which there is no quill in the 
Christ Childs hand but which otherwise includes 
several iconographic elements present in our icon. 
The himation of the Child, there also, is draped over 
the shoulder and over his left hand, where the dif- 
ferent colour of its lining can be seen. The same 
gold "star" design of the clasp on the Virgins maphori- 
on is also present. Nonetheless, the stylistic differ- 
ences between the two works most probably point to 
their being copies of the same prototype, executed 
at different periods. Our icon, with its Renaissance- 
type colouring and modelling, appears to distance 
itself from the Ravenna icon with its marked late - 
Gothic features, which date it to the second half of 
the 15th century. See Angiolini Martinelli 1982, no.32, 
who dates the icon to the 16th or the 17th century. 


and by his posture in his mother’s arms (see intro- 
ductory note on the type, its origin and interpreta- 
tion). 

The representation here belongs to a variation of 
the Madre della Consolazione, in which the Child is 
not depicted with his face turned to one side and his 
legs towards the other in the familiar contrapposto es- 
tablished by the Cretan artists of the 15th century. 
The Christ Child is here again seated on the Virgins 
left arm, in contrast to the representation in the 
icons of the Pavlos Kanellopoulos Collection (pl. 
135) and the Trieste icon, signed by the important 
Cretan painter of the late 15th century, Nikolaos 
Tzafouris, in which the Child is seated on his moth- 
ers right arm. The Christ Child blesses with his 
right hand and in his left, holds a large orb before 
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his breast. The Virgin wears her Western-style ma- 
phorion, secured at the breast by a large quatrefoil 
clasp, under which can be seen a large part of her 
intricately draped chiton. Her white veil, which 
shows under her head covering. is completely trans- 
parent, and edged with an elaborate dentated bor- 
der. The Virgin, exhibiting markedly Gothicising 
features here, is young, her face is softly modelled 
and is very close to the pictorial atmosphere of Duc- 
cio. The artist has used translucent underpaint on 
the shaded parts of the face, with muted highlights 
bringing into soft focus the triangular lighted parts 
of the youthful flesh. The nose is small, the eyes 
narrow, and their irises transparent, while the out- 
lines of the low arches of the brows are very fine 
and barely discernible. 

The above-mentioned features of this important 
icon indicate a provenance from a first-class Cretan 
workshop of the 15th century, very close to the prac- 
tices and artistic resources of Nikolaos Tzafouris.? 
the well-known creator of perhaps the most impor- 
tant Cretan icons of the 15th century. Among the 
most noteworthy of his signed works, of interest as 
regards the determination of the date of execution 
and the provenance of the Mytilene icon, is the icon 
of Christ Helkomenos? in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, in which all the particularly re- 
fined features of the figures in our representation 
can be recognised in the faces of the young Roman 
soldiers accompanying Christ in bonds on the road 
to Calvary. The Virgins small, dainty nose, delin- 
eated only by the use of light, the manner in which 
the edge of the volume of her chin is highlighted, 
her narrow eyes with the transparent irises, the al- 


89. The Virgin Enthroned, between Saint 
Francis and Saint Vincent Ferrer. 

5t. Petersburg. Hermitage Museum. 

Dimensions: 1.70 x 1.685 m. 


15th century. 
Plates 180, 181, 182. 


In this variation of 
the Italo-Cretan repre- 
sentation of the Madre 
| della Consolazione, the 
| Virgin, enthroned and 
| holding the Child, is 
| being crowned by two 
angels. She is flanked 
by two saints of the Ca- 
tholic church, depicted 
| sw standing and turned 
three quarters towards her. All three figures are set 
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most non-existent outlines in the low arches of her 
brows, the off-white line along the lower outline of 
the right eye and the sensitively rendered wavy 
bright line along her lips, are elements also present 
in the classically beautiful face of the young soldier, 
the last figure on the left among the Roman guard 
following Christ "being led to the Cross". 

The absolute similarity in the stylistic treatment 
of the face of the Virgin in our icon to that of the 
young Roman soldier in the icon of Christ Helko- 
menos signed by Tzafouris argues, we believe, in 
favour of the attribution of the Mytilene icon to this 
competent artist, at least two of whose signed icons 
on the same theme have also survived. The differ- 
ence in execution between the Mytilene icon and the 
Madre della Consolazione of the Pavlos Kanellopoulos 
Collection (pl.135) characterised by simpler artistic 
means, can perhaps be explained by the fact that 
our icon was executed, for some reason. in a more 
meticulous and lavish manner. This is also indicat- 
ed by the valuable gilded frame of our icon, in har- 
mony with the many gold striations of the represen- 
tation itself, which most probably suggests that it 
was commissioned by a rich client. 


Bibliography:  Mastoropoulos 1981, p.387. 
pl.284. 


1. Bianco Fiorin 1983, pp.164-169. 

2. Chatzidakis 1974a, pp.183-188, 

З. Chatzidakis op.cit., p.187, pl. 10”. Holy Image, 
Holy Space 1988, по.52, pls.134-135 (Kalas). 


below corresponding carved and gilded wooden 
arched frames supported on the two sides only by 
spiralling colonnettes. The bottom part of the repre- 
sentation is bordered by a broad, carved wooden 
band decorated with foliate designs in late-Gothic 
tracery, between which, in the centre, are set three 
roundels, the one in the middle bearing the donors 
coat-of-arms, while on the one on the left can be 
seen the first part of the donors name, which is con- 
tinued on the roundel on the right. 

The entire representation has a markedly west- 
ernising air, and depicts the Virgin, turned three 
quarters towards the right, seated on a marble 
throne with a pointed back decorated with fleurs- 
de-lys. She inclines her head towards the Child, 
whom she holds on her left arm, while with her 
right palm, from which hangs a Catholic rosary, she 
supports the soles of his feet. 

The Christ Child, almost suspended in mid-air, 


appears to be falling from his mothers lap. as he 
still holds on to the edge of her maphorion in front 
of her breast with his right hand. He is clad in a 
white, full-length chiton and a sleeveless sakkos with 
a rectangular prostethion adorned with gold pseudo- 
cufic characters (on the interpretation of this sym- 
bolic element, see interpretative note on the type of 
the Madre della Consolazione). The representation is 
richly decorated, and complemented by the pre- 
cious gem-studded gold crown of the Virgin, the 
punched halo with its foliate scroll and floral motits, 
the dense gold striations on her Western-style ma- 
phorion, the fleur-de-lys design on their long stalks 
embellishing her richly draped high-waisted chiton, 
the foliate motifs on the circular or rectangular 
frames in the front parts of the throne. 

In contrast to the sumptuous and lavishly deco- 
rated central representation, the two Catholic monks- 
saints are rendered simply. Saint Francis, on the 
left, is easily recognisable by the bleeding stigma, on 
his right side, visible through the rent in his habit. 
The stigmata, which emanate from the figure of 
Christ, on the cross held by the saint in his left hand, 
are also directed towards the saints hands and feet. 
In his right hand he holds a closed book, as he turns 
towards the Virgin. while presenting his face to- 
wards the viewer. 

The saint on the right is not difficult to recognise 
either, as he wears the black Dominican mantle, 
open in front of the chest, and holds an open book 
with the Latin inscription: TIMETE DEUM ET 
DATE ILLI HONOREM QUIA VENIT HORA JU- 
DICIS EJIUS. The inscription, often found in the 
representations of Saint Vincent Ferrer, is related to 
the Predicationes of this Dominican saint, in which 
he warned the faithful that the Hour of Judgement 
was at hand. Also linked to the Second Coming is 
the miniature representation of Christ the Judge, in 
a mandorla, above and to the left of the saint, to 
whom St. Vincent points with his slightly raised 
right hand, 

Our icon, perhaps the most important work of 
the so-called Italo-Cretan art of the 15th century, is 
connected, as regards its central theme, both icono- 
graphically and stylistically with another four Italo- 
Cretan icons representing the Virgin in the same 
iconographic form and using comparable artistic 
means. Of interest to our study is the well-known 
enthroned Virgin of the Correr Museum, which is 
similar to our icon in several of its details as well. 
Both representations depict the Virgin being crowned 
by two angels, an element which is absent from the 
remaining icons of the series. The enthroned Virgin 
of the Benaki Museum, which appears to apply the 
same iconographic type more simply, is also depict- 
ed without the Coronation (pl.178). 


Simpler in means and execution, the icon on the 
same theme, which has recently? been identified 
with that of the former Willumsen Collection, is re- 
moved both qualitatively and chronologically from 
our representation. Of particular interest, as regards 
the adoption and establishment of this iconographic 
type. is also the small but exceptionally fine icon of 
the Benaki Museum, which follows the same type, 
but shows the Virgin from the knees up (pl.175). 
This new application of the type, which obviously 
originates from the full-length enthroned Virgin, 
most probably means that the original icon was a re- 
spected prototype which served as a model for sim- 
pler, but noteworthy, for all that, copies. 

We do not as yet know the identity of the creator 
of the original icon, since none of the works that 
have been preserved bears the signature of the 
artist. The icon of the Correr Museum has been con- 
nected? with the art of the well-known Cretan pain- 
ter of the 15th century, Andreas Ritzos, elements of 
whose painting have been recognised both in certain 
iconographic details of the representation — such as 
the shape and treatment of the throne, which Ritzos 
applies in the enthroned Virgin in Patmos‘ - and in 
its style. Nonetheless the question of the attribution 
of the creation of the type still remains open. and 
the assignment of our icon to a particular date and 
workshop will be of great help in directing us to the 
creator of the work who - judging from its superb 
execution and quality - is undoubtedly a great Cre- 
tan painter of the 15th century. 

As we have said, the Virgin in the former Likha- 
chev Collection is flanked by the saints of the 
Catholic church, Francis and Vincent. This suggests 
thàt the icon was commissioned by a Catholic client, 
whose name is, besides, revealed by the inscription 
and the heraldic device on the lower part of the 
icon. According to an article published by Catta- 
рап, the name which can be read on the two roun- 
dels on the left and right of the escutcheon is that of 
the Venetian Matteo de Medio — known to us from 
archival records — who was buried in 1510 in the 
church of St. Francis, in Candia. If all the above is 
correct, then our icon may have been dedicated to a 
chapel of the church of St. Francis in Candia, since 
— again according to Cattapan — the church was 
the burial site for other members of the de Medio 
family. 

Notwithstanding this, the presence in our icon of 
the Dominican saint, Vincent, of whom no chapel, 
as far as we know, is documented as having existed 
in the church of St. Francis in Candia, presents diffi- 
culties for such an identification of the work. On the 
contrary. the saint appears to have been worshipped 
in the important Catholic church of St. Peter Martyr 
in the same town. According to a report written in 
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1625 by the Archbishop of Crete , Luca Stella.’ after 
an inspection of the Latin monasteries and churches 
of Candia, there was an altar dedicated to Saint Vin- 
cent in the Dominican monastery of St. Peter Martyr 
in that city. In Luca Stellas report. a chapel to St. 
Vincent is also mentioned as having existed in the 
precinct of the same monastery, with an altar "dedi- 
catto a Santo Vicenzo". 

We do not know, of course, what was depicted 
on the altarpieces of the two altars of St. Vincent, 
nor do we have the date of their execution. It ap- 
pears, however, from Stellas report that the main al- 
tarpiece of the Monastery depicted the Coronation 
of the Virgin. who was portrayed enthroned be- 
tween the standing saints Peter and Paul. an icono- 
graphic scheme repeated in our representation with 
a different pair of standing saints. 

It now seems more probable that the icon of the 
Likhachev Collection, which constituted the altar- 
piece of the chapel of an important Catholic church, 
as is proven by its shape. its large dimensions, its 
marked Gothic air and the sumptuousness of its ex- 
ecution, belonged to the Dominican Monastery of 
St. Peter Martyr in Candia, in which there were, be- 
sides the chapel, at least another two altars dedicat- 
ed to the Dominican saint, Vincent. 

The parallel depiction, at the same time, of Saint 
Francis does not stand in the way of such an hy- 
pothesis, in view of the efforts made by the Domini- 
cans to place their Order on the same footing as the 
great Order of the Franciscans. 

The contrary view — that the icon might have 
belonged to the church of St. Francis — appears less 
likely, as in such a case, it would have been more 
natural to have represented Saint Dominic, the 
founder of the Order of the Dominicans, next to the 
founder of the Order of the Franciscans. Besides, 
this is proven by the frequent depiction of the two 
saints together, both in Western painting and in 
15th-century’ Cretan icons. This fact confused re- 
searchers, who until recently erroneously identified 
the right-hand saint of our representation as saint 
Dominic.* 

Stylistically, the icon presents elements typical of 
the art of a 15th-century Cretan painter highly skil- 
led in working in the "maniera a la latina", It is obvi- 
ous that there are combined, here, elements of the 
work of Catarino, Lorenzo and Paolo Veneziano, as 
well as other features borrowed from western proto- 
types of the third quarter of the 15th century. 
Among the early Gothic elements we note the ex- 
ceedingly delicate rendering of the Virgins face, her 
rosy. maidenly cheeks, which, physiognomically as 
well, bring her very close to the enthroned Virgin in 
the Catarino" triptych in the Galleria dell’ Accade- 
mia in Venice (which also houses the icon of the 
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Coronation of the Virgin," executed in the same 
manner by the same artist) and the enthroned Vir- 
gin in the painting of the Betrothal of 5t. Catherine 
by Lorenzo Veneziano! — akin in its iconography 
also to our icon — as well as to the enthroned Vir- 
gin being crowned by two angels painted by Paolo 
Veneziano." 

Also in the same climate is the portrayal of the 
figure of Saint Francis, whose facial features present 
an affinity with those of Saint Nicholas da Tolentino 
in the same Catarino triptych in the Galleria dell'Ac- 
cademia in Venice.* Equally striking is the resem- 
blance of the Child in our icon with the Christ Child 
in the arms of the enthroned Virgin in a painting by 
the artist "in Badia a Isola" — an assistant and col- 
laborator of Duccios — in the church of Santi Salva- 
tore e Cirino." Finally, the shape of the throne and 
the manner in which it is rendered are common in 
Gothic art, as is proven by the similarity of the one 
in our icon to the thrones in images and altarpieces 
by well-known western painters of the time." 

The chronologically advanced elements of the 
icon, which cannot be dated earlier than the third 
quarter of the 15th century. chiefly concern certain 
particulàr iconographic characteristics in the por- 
trayal of the figure of Saint Francis, as well as the 
entire appearance of Saint Vincent. Among the 
characteristics in the depiction of Saint Francis that 
lead to a dating to the third quarter of the century 
we must note mainly the large crucifix in the saints 
hands, from which radiate the stigmata towards his 
side, his hands and his feet. Although Christ is 
shown enframed in six red wings, a feature which 
constitutes an old Gothic iconographic device, its 
application to a cross held by the saint in his hands 
is an innovation. The saint holding the crucifix is 
encountered in the triptych of Antoniazo Romano, 
dated to 1467, in the church of St. Francis at Subia- 
co;" on a side panel of the Massone polyptych in the 
Louvre" dated to 1490; and in the Aleni icon of 
1500, with the enthroned Virgin and Franciscan 
saints,^ in the Cremona Gallery of Art. Finally, 
Saint Francis holding the large crucifix, with Christ 
enframed within the six-winged symbol from which 
radiate the stigmata, appears in a painting by Griv- 
elli (dated between 1481 and 1500) in the National 
Gallery in Washington." 

Moreover, the appearance in western iconogra- 
phy of the figure of Saint Vincent does not seem to 
be much older, since we know that the canonisation 
of Saint Vincent did not take place before the middle 
of the 15th century (1455). The saint is frequently 
depicted in the third quarter of the 15th century by 
the Venetian workshops of the period. or by other 
workshops not unrelated with Venetian painting. 

In 1450-55 he is painted by Bellini for the 


church of S. Giovanni e Paolo (Zanipolo) in Venice" 
and, again together with Saint Francis, by the work- 
shop of the same Venetian artist.” St. Vincent is also 
painted by Andrea da Murano,” as well as by Fran- 
cesco del Cossa from Ferrara, who depicts the saint 
holding an open book and Christ, as the Judge of 
the Second Coming, within a mandorla above the 
saint,” in the same form as in our icon. Antoniazo 
Romano, in the church of Santa Sabina in Rome,” 
paints Saint Vincent pointing towards Christ, who is 
seated on a bank of clouds. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that the paint- 
ing is characterised by a combination of iconogra- 
phic and stylistic features pertaining to different 
schools and periods, among which can be discerned 
those characteristic of a Cretan workshop of the 
third quarter of the 15th century, which seems to 
have produced the work. The main features of the 
representation — in particular the enthroned Virgin 
in the central part of the icon — are often encoun- 
tered in paintings by the well-known Cretan artist 
of the second half of the 15th century, Andreas Rit- 
zos. As has previously been seen, Andreas Ritzos 
uses the shape and type of the Gothic throne for his 
enthroned Virgin in Patmos,” which, in all its other 
elements, constitutes a genuine "a la maniera greca" 
work executed by a Cretan hand. The same element 
is also to be noted in other Cretan icons of the same 
period that have been attributed to the same artist.” 
From the same pictorial source stems also the choice 
of the cylindrical cushion for the enthroned figure 
which, as has already been noted,*is a feature fre- 
quently used by the same workshop. Also, the 
punched halo with the foliate scroll, the volutes of 
which encircle rosettes of six schematised petals, ap- 
pears to be a feature introduced by Andreas Ritzos 
in his mature period. We know that this element is 
not used by the earlier Cretan artist, Angelos. 

In spite of the affinity of the enthroned Virgin of 
the Hermitage Museum with corresponding figures 
in the painting of Andreas Ritzos, the entire repre- 
sentation presents certain particular characteristics 
which place the work closer to the workshop of the 
later Cretan artist, Nikolaos Tzafouris. Among the 
most important Italo-Cretan works signed by this 
well-known artist. we find that the icon in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum in New York depicting Christ 
Helkomenos? reveals a close stylistic and icono- 
graphic relationship with our icon. Beyond the ex- 
ceedingly delicate modelling in the flesh of the fig- 
ures, Which is observed also in the face of the en- 
throned Virgin of the Hermitage Museum, we find 
in that icon the particular physiognomic features of 
the two Catholic saints, which are not those of the 
corresponding figures by Andreas Ritzos. Saint 
Francis, and the Catholic saint, Dominic, were in- 


deed painted by Andreas Ritzos, but with Gothic 
features, as we can see in the icons which have been 
attributed with certainty to him.” On the contrary, 
we encounter the deep expressive furrows on the 
corners of the mouth, between the brows and on the 
forehead of the two saints, rendered in the same 
hard manner in the Roman soldier dragging Christ 
behind him in the icon of Christ Helkomenos 
(pls.182, 183). The lips, too, as well as the entire 
Renaissance-like expression of the two figures of 
our icon are also duplicated. 

Finally, the Hermitage icon is related to that of 
the Metropolitan Museum in other ways as well. 
The dimensions and the placing of the work within 
a carved wooden frame reveal that the Christ Hel- 
komenos most probably belonged to a western pala 
and constituted one of the scenes of the Passion 
which are often included in western polyptychs des- 
tined for Catholic altars. We know, today — follow- 
ing the publication of the notarial archives of Crete 
by Cattapan — that Nikolaos Tzafouris received a 
commission from the Provveditore of Nauplion, Jo- 
hannes Nanni, in 1492, to paint the pala of a Cath- 
olic church in the town.* Moreover, judging from 
the dimensions of the icon of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and those of the polyptych recorded in the rel- 
evant notarial document, the icon of Christ Hel- 
komenos could arguably have belonged to the pala 
in Nauplion, if its iconographic programme was the 
same as that of the polyptych by Paolo Veneziano in 
the Galleria dell'Accademia in Venice, which in- 
cludes a painting of Christ Helkomenos together 
with another four scenes of the Passion.” 

In conclusion, we would say that the Hermitage 
icon was originally an altarpiece in a chapel dedi- 
cated to Saint Vincent or to Saint Francis in the 
church of St. Peter Martyr in Candia belonging to 
the Dominican Order. It should be dated to the end 
of the 15th century and, on the basis of its stylistic 
features, could be ascribed to Nikolaos Tzafouris, 
who most probably follows an icon by Andreas Rit- 
208. 
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56. The Virgin and Child Enthroned 
Athens. Benaki Museum, 

Dimensions: 1.15 x 0.52 m. 

Late 15th century. 

Pls.178, 179. 


The enthroned Virgin of the Be- 
i naki Museum has been included 
here in the variant of the Madre della 
Consolazione and follows, as has been 
mentioned elsewhere (see relevant 
introductory note), the iconographic 
scheme of the enthroned Virgin of 
the Correr Museum,' which is also 
. to be found in the icon on the same 
theme of the Hermitage Museum, in 
which the Virgin is shown enthroned 
between saint Francis and the Do- 
minican saint, Vincent Ferrer (pl.180). 
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The Virgin is pictured holding the Christ Child 
on her left arm. The Child seems almost suspended 
in mid-air, so that he appears to be falling from his 
mothers lap, but still hanging on to the edge of her 
maphorion at the breast. 

The icon presents an identical iconography with 
that of the icons of the Hermitage and the Correr 
Museum as regards most of the important elements 
of the type, such as the position and attitude of the 
two figures, the shape and appearance of the marble 
throne, the Virgins Western-type chiton, her dark 
blue maphorion with its dense gold striations, the 
diaphanous shift of the Child and his sleeveless chi- 
ton with the prostethion. However, despite the ab- 
solute iconographic similarity it presents with the 
other two, our icon appears to render the type in a 
simpler manner, without the element of the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin by the two angels, which comple- 
ments these representations. It also presents a small 


deviation in the closed scroll in the Child left hand, 
which is not present in the icon of the Correr Muse- 
um nor in the same representation of the Hermi- 
tage. The latter feature, which appears, on the con- 
trary, in a later icon on the same theme, in the for- 
mer Willumsen Collection,’ seems to be indicative 
of the application of the type to a later, more conser- 
vative formula and one closer to the principles of 
Orthodox Cretan art. 

In spite of the foregoing, the affinity of our icon 
with the icon in the Hermitage. which most proba- 
bly was originally the altarpiece of a Catholic chapel 
in Candia (see preceding notes on the icon of the 
Hermitage Museum), is a very close one. The Virgin 
of the Benaki Museum must have occupied a simi- 
lar position, as is suggested by certain particular 
iconographic stylistic and technical elements of the 
icon, which lead us to this view. Among the most 
indicative of these elements, we note the tall and 
narrow shape of the panel, a shape which often 
characterises the central panel of triptychs intended 
for Catholic altars. Moreover, traces on the gold 
ground and the upper part of the icon, which were 
most probably those left by an arched carved wood- 
en frame, in which the painting must once have 
been set, became apparent when the icon was 
cleaned. The damage, also, on the edges of the two 
vertical sides of the icon, most probably caused by 
nails or other connecting elements, prove that the 
icon was once attached to side panels. 

In accord with the above view are the marked 
Gothicising features of the work, and its faithful re- 
production of the type of the enthroned Virgin in 


87. The Virgin and Child. 
Athens. Benaki Museum (1107). 
Dimensions: 0.47 x 0.58 т. 


Late 15th century. 
Pls.175,176,177. 


The Virgin is depicted 
from the knees up and in a 
. variation of the Madre della 
. Consolazione. She is clad in 
a maphorion open at the 
breast, in a western-style 
transparent veil, and a 
sleeved chiton which 
shows through the open- 
ing of her maphorion. She 
encircles the Child with 
her left arm, holding him 
on her knee, in the manner of the Madre della Conso- 
lazione. With her right palm she supports the sole of 





the icon of the Hermitage, the previous location of 
which, on a Catholic altar, has been ascertained. 
Also in harmony with the Gothic character of the 
representation are the Greco-Latin contractions IHS 
XRS on the gold ground and above right. 

Finally, as we have also pointed out in the intro- 
ductory note on the origin and development of the 
type, the icon could arguably be ascribed to the 
workshop of Nikolaos Tzafouris on the basis of its 
stylistic features, which present a kinship with the 
means of the Cretan artist. Besides, we know that 
Nikolaos Tzafouris, who established the pictorial 
scheme of such Italo-Cretan representations as the 
Madre della Consolazione, also painted Catholic altar- 
pieces, as is certified by documents found in Vene- 
tian archives, which mention a commission received 
in 1492 by Nikolaos Tzafouris from the Provvedi- 
tore of Nauplion, Johannes Nanni, to paint the pala 
of a Catholic church in Nauplion.* 


Bibliography: Xyngopoulos 1951, p.31, pl.21. 
Bucavrıyvy ТЕууу 1964, no.222. Chatzidakis 1974a, 
p-179, pLI1. Chatzidakis 1977. p.688, ill.51. N. 
Chatzidaki 1983, no.42. p.50, pl.42. IIóAzc tov Mv- 
ornotov 1994, no.49..5.228, pl.49 (Vassilaki). 

1. Willumsen 1927,1, p.75. Bettini 1953, p.23. 
Mariacher 1952, p.261. Mariacher 1957. pp.131- 
132. N.Chatzidaki 1993, p.93. 

2. Icónes grecques, melkites, russes 1993, no.3, 
рр.58-59. N. Chatzidaki 1993. no. 10, pp.52-54, pl. 
On p.53. 

3. Cattapan 1972, pp.209-210. 


the Child 5 left foot, as she inclines her head towards 
him, her gaze directed beyond the viewer. The 
Christ Child turns towards his mother, his right 
hand grasping the edge of her maphorion. In his 
left hand, extended to his left, he holds an open 
scroll with the inscription: MAKAPIOI OI 
DYAAACCONTEZ TAC OAOYC MOY ("Blessed is 
the man that heareth me...") (Proverbs 8:34). He 
wears a diaphanous shift, which shows beneath his 
gold-threaded, short-sleeved chiton and which cov- 
ers his knees and his hands, left uncovered by his 
chiton.' He is a large and sturdy child with babyish 
features. A punched halo with a foliate scroll drawn 
in open volutes surrounds each of the two figures. 
The representation, familiar to us from other 
similar examples of Italo-Cretan art of the 15th and 
16th century, is one of the most important works of 
the series, and its stylistic features date it to the end 
of the 15th century. Its marked late-Gothic ele- 
ments, in particular the low, scimitar-shaped brows 
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ot the Virgin, the white outlines of her narrow eyes, 
filled by large elliptical irises, her small but full lips. 
the large, muted lights (not yet markedly triangular 
on the luminous parts of the face), the fleshless fin- 
gers, constitute well-known characteristics of 15th- 
century Italo-Cretan painting, which, through its 
own Gothicising means and its own late-Gothic at- 
mosphere, is able to render themes favoured mainly 
by Catholic patrons. 

The above features in the reproduction of these 
works with their peculiarly Cretan late-Gothic char- 
acter appear to constitute elements of a common ar- 
tistic code of the 15th-century Cretan workshops, 
which is faithfully applied and which does not al- 
low us to recognise the personal palette of a particu- 
lar creator from among other similar and contempo- 
raneous examples, which are usually unsigned. 

In spite of this, certain particular features formu- 
late differences, which are indicative of different 
workshops and of a different period. The elements 
held in common by the icon of the Benaki Museum, 
that of the enthroned Virgin of the same Museum, 
which renders the type in a more complete? form 
(pl.178), that of the icon on the same theme in the 
Correr Museum? in Venice and that of the Likha- 
chev Collection in St. Petersburg‘ (pl.180), beyond 
their obvious iconographic kinship, are once again 
the fine lines of the arches of the brow, the large, el- 
liptical, almost transparent irises filling the whites 
of the eyes, and the muted lights on the luminous 
parts of the flesh. At the same time we can distin- 
guish the differences which point to different work- 
shops. The rosy blush and soft modelling on the 
youthful and exceedingly beautiful face of the Vir- 
gin in the Correr Museum, still very close to the 
artistic resources and principles of Paolo Veneziano, 
together with the other stylistic features of the icon, 
suggest, an early Cretan workshop, which using as 
comparative elements the soft, rosy cheeks — ren- 
dered in fine-grained colours and soft modulations 
— of the enthroned Virgin in Patmos, signed by An- 
dreas Ritzos,? must be placed in the middle of the 
15th century. With the icon in Patmos, moreover, 
the Virgin of the Correr Museum — despite the dif- 
ferent theme and the different maniera of the two 
works — shows a kinship in certain other features 
as well, such as the shape and style of the marble 
throne, which is rendered here in the same manner. 

On the contrary, we shall assign to a later period 
and to the Cretan artist of the late 15th century, Ni- 
kolaos Tzafouris, the icon of the Likhachev Collec- 
tion, which proclaims the superb skill of its creator 
in rendering the representation 'a la latina". On the 
strength of the acknowledged particular skill of the 
artist in creating important Italo-Cretan icons — ev- 
ident in the surviving signed works by Tzafouris — 
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and also of the well-known preference shown for 
his painting by Venetian nobles, such as the Prov- 
veditore of Nauplion, who commissioned from him 
the pala of a Catholic church of the town, a compar- 
ison has been attempted between the icon of the 
Likhachev Collection and the Way to Calvary (Christ 
Helkomenos) signed by Tzafouris and now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, a comparison 
which has revealed a good number of stylistic and 
physiognomic similarities between the figures in the 
two paintings (for more specific observations see 
the presentation here of the icon of the Likhachev 
Collection). 

We are referred to the same circle by the en- 
throned Italo-Cretan Virgin of the Benaki Museum 
which, in spite of the simplified rendering of the 
representation and its stylistic differences with the 
icon of the Likhachev Collection. reveals its kinship 
with the period and the artistic means of Tzafouris' 
workshop. The less elaborately modelled, triangular 
lighted parts of the Virgins face, with the unsure 
handling of the features, as well as the small stature 
of the Child with the fine. small hands, are indica- 
tive of certain weaknesses of the artist, which are 
not absent from lesser works by Tzafouris, such as 
the triptych in the Hermitage Museum and, to a 
smaller extent, the icon of the Madre della Consolazio- 
ne of the Pavlos Kanellopoulos Collection (pl.135). 
At the same time, certain obvious skills of the artist, 
revealed in the solidly structured form of the en- 
throned Virgin, in the variety of the folds of her 
maphorion and, especially, in the painterly render- 
ing of her right hand, which supports both soles of 
the Christ Childs feet, do not exclude the attribu- 
tion of the work to the circle of the well-known Cre- 
tan painter. 

We must now assign our icon — with its more 
synoptic rendering of the Virgin from the knees up, 
which is a derivation of the type of the enthroned 
Virgin, in a simplified version of the scheme, in 
which the marble throne of previous representations 
is omitted — to a date that is later than, but very 
near to, that in which the enthroned Virgin of the 
Benaki Museum was produced. The other particu- 
lar elements of the icon also appear in à convention- 
alised form, especially the Virgins fleshless hands. 
rendered only through the use of light, the harder 
lines of the features of her face, her melancholy 
gaze. The more ancient elements. such as the sturdy 
Child, and certain carefuly elaborated details, such 
as the diaphanous edge of the shift which covers his 
legs, perhaps bear witness to the survival of an old- 
er, most probably notable and venerated prototype. 
which continues to be reproduced even after the 
adoption of the fully-developed and at the same 
time declining form of the type, as it is seen in the 


enthroned Virgin of the Benaki Museum. 
Bibliography: Xyngopoulos 1939, по.78. 


1. His chiton is ornamented on the bosom with a 
rectangular painted frame enclosing an anthemion- 
shaped design. The same element, which appears in 
the enthroned Virgin of the same iconographc type 
in the Likhachev Collection, in the icon of the Cor- 
rer Museum on the same theme, and in the same 
representation in the icon of the Benaki Museum, is 
decorated with pseudo-cufic characters, a reminder 
of the pectoral ornament of the Jewish costume in- 
scribed with the names of the high priests of each 


tribe. Its significance is explained by St. Gregory of 
Nyssa (see introductory note on the interpretation of 
the type). 

2. Xyngopoulos 1951, p.31, pl.21. Chatzidakis 
1974a, p.179, pl.T1. Chatzidakis 1977, p.688, 111.51. 
N. Chatzidaki 1983, no.42, p.50, pl.42. HûAeç тоо 
Mvornpiov 1944, n0.49, p.228, pl.49 (Vassilaki). 

3, Mariacher 1957, pp.131-132. Pallucchini 
1964, ill.676. Muraro 1970, ill.136. N. Chatzidaki 
1993, no.10, pp.52-54, pl. on p.53. 

4. Likhachev 1906-1908, по.89, pl. LIII. 

5. Chatzidakis 1977. no.10, pl.12. 

6. Cattapan 1972, pp.209-210. 

7. Chatzidakis 1974a, p.184 ff. 
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PI. 135. Nicholas Tzafouris. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (no.69). Athens. Pavlos Kanellopoulos Collection. Second half of the 15th century. 


Pl. 136. Detail of pl. 135 





Pl. 137. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (apıd. 69). Thessalonike. D. Ekonomopoulos Collection. Second half of the 15th century. 





. 138. Detail of pl. 137 
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Pl. 140. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (no.71). Athens. Byzantine Museum (A410 - 2,4354). First half of the 16th century. 





Pl. 141. Detail of pl. 140 


Pl. 142. Detail of pl. 140 
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Піу. 143. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (no.72). Athens. Byzantine Museum (T2157). Early 16th century. 
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Pl. 145. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (n0.73). Athens. Byzantine Museum (T260). Second half of the 17th century. 


PI. 146. Detail of pl.145. 











Pl. 147. Detail of pl. 145 


Піу. 148, The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (no.75). Rome. Private Collection. 16th century. 


Pl. 149. Detail of pl. 148 
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Pl. 151. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (no.74). Rome. Private Collection. Early 16th century. 
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Pl. 153. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione with St. Catherine and 
Pl, 154. Detail of pl. 153 


St. Lucy (no.76). Athens. Byzantine Museum (T226). 17th century. 
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Details of pl. 153 
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Pl. 1550. 
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Pl. 157. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione with St. Joseph and St. Catherine (no.77). Rome. 
Private Collection. 16th century. 
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Pl. 158. Detail of pl. 157 








Pl. 160. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (no.78). Athens. Byzantine Museum (T365). Second half of the 15th century. 


Pl. 161. Detail of pl. 160 
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Pl. 162. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (no.79). Athens. Byzantine Museum (A149-N A148). End of the 15th century. 
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Pl. 164. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (no.80). Athens. Byzantine Museum (12645). End of the 15th century. 





Pl. 165. Detail of pl. 164 
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PI. 166. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (no.81). Athens. Byzantine Museum (1347). End of the 15th century. 


Pl. 167, Detail of pl. 166 











Pl. 168. Detail of pl. 166 


PI. 169. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (no.82). Athens. Byzantine Museum (T1686). Late 15th - early 16th century 





PI. 170. Detail of pl. 169 


Pl. 171. Detail of pl. 169 








PI. 172. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (no.83). Athens. Private Collection. End of the 16th century 


Pl. 173. Detail of pl. 172 
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Pl. 175. Virgin and Child (no.87). Athens. Benaki Museum. End of the 15th century 








Pl. 176. Detail of pl. 175 


Pl. 177. Detail of pl. 175 








Pl. 178. The Virgin and Child Enthroned (no.86). Athens. Benaki Museum. End of the 15th century 
Pl. 179. Detail of pl. 178 
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Pl. 151. Detail of pl. 180 
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Pl. 183. Nikolaos Tzafouris. The Way to Galvary (detail). New York. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Second half of the 15th century. 





Pl. 184. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (no.84). Mytilene. Petra. Church of St. George. 15th century. 





Pl. 185. The Virgin Madre della Consolazione (no.84). Mytilene. Petra. Church of St. George. 15th century. 
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11.1. The Virgin Glykophilousa. Monastery of Mt. Sinai. End of the 15th century. 





111.2. The Virgin Glykophilousa. Moscow. Pushkin Museum. 14th century 
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Adoration of the Magi 


Ill.3a. The London Psalter add.19.352. f 92v. 


. 12th century. 
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11.3b. The Flight into Egypt (detail from an 
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lll.4a. The Flight into Egypt. St. Mark. Baptistery. Beginning of the 14th century. 


111.4b. The Flight into Egypt. Carved stone relief. Venice. St. Mark. End of the 13th century. 
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Ш.5.Тһе Virgin Glykophilousa. Monastery of Mt. Sinai. Late 13th - early 14th century. 
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111.6. The Flight into Egypt. Marble relief. Berlin Museum. 13th-14th century. 
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111.8. The Virgin Glykophilousa. Hermitage Museum. Likhachev collection. 15th century. 


111.9, The Virgin Glykophilousa. Constantinople. Parekklesion of the Chora Monastery (Kariye Camii). 
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111.10. The Virgin Glykophilousa. Hermitage Museum. Likhachev Collection. Late 15th century. 
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Ш.12а. The Virgin Eleousa. Kastoria. St. Alypios. 14th century. 


111.12b. David. Miniature Cod. Par.gr.139.f.2v. 
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111.13. The aged Simeon of the Presentation hold 


Vrontission Monastery. 14th century. 
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111.14. Angelos. The Prophet Elijah. Naxos. Chora. Church of the Prophet Elijah. First half of the 15th century. 
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111.15. Angelos. The Prophet Elijah. (detail ill.14). 
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Ill. 16. The Virgin Pammakaristos. Athens. Byzantine Museum. Early 16th century. 





Ill. 17. Hierarch. Meteora. Barlaam Monastery. First half of the 16th century. 
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diptych, 110,212 
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Florence 86 
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Hippolyte Romanus 133 

Holy Eucharist 81,83 

Holy Sepulchre 237 
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Judas Iscariot 13,134 note 19 
Justin the Philosopher 20 
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Kariye Camii, see Chora Monastery 
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Katramis Nikolaos (metropolitan bishop of Za- 
kynthos) 158 note 36 

Knights of St. John 237 

Kos 233-236 
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Lepanto, battle of 163,note 1 

Lesnovo 85 note 61 

Likhachev Collection 17,79,90,92,106,131,136, 
140, 153, 162, 212, 218, 275, 289, 297, 
298,302 

Loverdos Dionysios 285 

Loverdos D. Collection, see Athens 

London 

- National Gallery 300 note 24 

- Victoria and Albert Museum 213 
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Macedonia 80,82,92,93,117 


madonnero( -i) 287, 294 
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— Escorial Museum 18 
Makarios, monk, "the dancer" 115,116 
Malcove Collection (Toronto University) 105 
mannerism 
— manneristic elements 141,164,222,294, 295 
Maxentius 290 
Manasija 85 note 61 
maniera a la greca 163, 235 note 20,299 
maniera a la latina 40, 163,282,298, 302 
Manuscript 
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of Berlin (Berol.qu.66) 157 
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Laur.VI.23,108,157,180 note 20 
of Parma (Pal.5) 157, 
— Psalter 
Barberini (Barb.gr.372) 133 
of Berlin 82 
of Bristol 133 
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of Washington 82 
of Utrecht 13,81 
Sin.gr.48,133 
Tomic 18 
Hamilton 133 
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Menganos loannes 105 
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note 37,32,35 note 1 
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Moscow 
— Historical Museum 18,131,212 
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— Tretiakov Gallery 131,154, 216 note 29 
Monreale 107, 112 note 51 
Montmorillon 156, 178 180 
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Mount Athos 
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note 34 
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— chapel of the Virgin Paramythia 178,179 
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New York 
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— Castro, church of the Dormition of the Virgin 
105.115.116 

sheathing of icon, silver 22, 25,84 note 14, 131, 
154,155,161,178 

Spanos Michael 220 

Staro Nagoricino 84 note 13 

Stavronikita Monastery, see Mount Athos 

Stella Luca 298 

St. Petersburg 106,227,228, 282,296, 302 

— Hermitage Museum 17, 131, 153, 162, 171, 
282, 296-301 

Strophadon Monastery 155, 156, 161, 162, 169, 
175 

stucco 213 

Symeon of Thessalonike 133, 134.214 

Symeon the Metaphrast 12,157 

Syracuse 17 

— Galleria Regionale 139,212 


tetraptych 276 

Theban School 30, 285 

Theodoretos Kyrou 83 

Theodore Studite, St, 214 

Theophanes Kerameus 108 

Theophylactus 133 

Thessalonike 

— Aghios Athanasios 225 

— Aghios Georgios 81 

— Aghios Nikolaos Orphanos 12,173 

— Aghia Sophia 235 _ 

— Latomou monastery 173 

— Museum of Byzantine Civilisation, see Ekono- 
mopoulos D., Collection 


throne 213, 288, 290 297, 298, - marble 296, 300, 
302 

tondo 234 

trapezoforon 84 

Trebizond 14,275,277,278 

— church of the Theoskepastos 12 

— church of the Virgin Paramythia 179,178-180, 
282 

Treskavac Monastery 80,83 

Trieste 211. 231, 232, 273, 274. 283 note 6, 285, 
295 

triptych 19,218,235,236 

— triptych. prothesis - 37 

Tsakyroglou G. Collection. see Athens 

Tuscan painting 108 


Valsamonero monastery, see Crete 
Varviani-Varvia family 36 

Varvias Georgios 36 

Vatopedi monastery, see Mount Athos 

Venice 13,19,353,34,105.106, 107.109, 117.119 


— Correr Museum 219, 221, 233, 235, 256, 237, 


275,302 

— church of St. George of the Greeks 33, 105, 
227,228 

— church of St. Mark 107,109 

— Baptistery 107 

— Capella Zeno 107 

— church of 55 Gioyanni e Paolo (Zanipolo) 299 

— Palazzo Contarini del Bovolo 219 

— Galleria dell’Accademia 38,86, 295,299 
archives 109,163,273,282,294.301 
painting 109.170,176,221,275,295, 298 
Byzantinising painting 86 

Venetian artists 298 

Venetian clients 224,227,282, 292,294,301 

Verria 

— Church of Christ 12,173 

Vienna 
Kunsthistorisches Museum 231.282, 283 
note 6, 

Volpi Collection 214, 226-229 

Vrontission monastery, see Crete 


wall paintings 

— in catacombs 81 

— in the Cyclades 23 

— in Macedonia 82 

— in Crete 14 note 24,217 

Washington 

— National Gallery 298 

Willumsen Collection 275, 289,297, 301 
wooden insert in bottom part of icon 22,23 
workshops (provincial, islands) 118 


Yiallou, Virgin of, church, see Naxos 
Yiannopoulos N. I. 165 note 1 


Zakynthos 12, 34, 36, 79, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92. 166. 
175 

— Museum 19, 34,105, 174 

— church of Aghios Constantinos ton Kipon 161 

— church of All Saints 34,35 

— church of the Virgin Laurentaina 36 

— church of the Pantocrator 34 

— Katastichon of Zakynthos 36 


Zrze 117 


B. ICONOGRAPHICAL INDEX 


Akra Tapeinosis 13, 14, 235 note 15, 282, 283 
note б, 288, 290 

Anapeson, see Christ 

Andrew of Crete, St. 160 

Anna, prophetess 31,32,33,34,35,36,37 

Anthony, St. 296 


Blacherna see Virgin 


Catherine, 5t.. 39,178, 289-291 ; Betrothal of, 290 

Christ 

— the Lamb 17,20,25,37,40, 112 note 51,157 

— reclining infant 39, 80-84,88,89,91,92,132 

— Anapeson 13,17,78-83,85 note 61,588,167,171 

— Great High Priest 34,175 

— Helkomenos (Way ta Calvary)12. 283 note 6, 
296,299, 302 

— Master 212 

— Meeting of Christ with the Woman of Samaria 
176 

Passion of Christ 

— Christ before Caiaphas and Pilate 12 

— The Agony in the Garden 12 

— The Betrayal of Judas 12 

— The Crucifixion 160, 234 

— The Denial of Peter 12 

— The Entombment 211,213 

— The Lamentation at the Tomb 13, 15 note 34 

— The Last Supper 12 

— The Mocking 12 

— The Washing of the Feet 12 

Christodoulos, Hosios 236 

Coronation of the Virgin B6, 174, 234, 274, 287, 
296, 298,300 

crown 290 

crown, pearl-studded 155 


Daniel, prophet 160 

decorative florets on the chiton of the Christ Child 
17,26,79,88,89,114 

Deesis 19,23 note 4,93 

Demetrius 5t. 160,177 

Descent from the Cross 12, 14, 153-158, 156, 180 

Diasozousa see the Virgin - 

Dominic St, 298-300 

dormition of holy men and women 176 


earring (emotion) (in the Virgins ear) 153 
Eleousa, see Virgin 

Elijah, prophet 17,22, 23, 25,116 
Entombment, see Passion of Christ 
Entry into Jerusalem 


fleur-de-lys 230, 296 297 
Flight into Egypt 13,107-111,137 
Francis, St. 39,273,289, 296-300 


Gabriel, archangel 156,172,173,174,176,212 
Gabriel, Archangel 176 

George St, 160,177 

Glykophilousa, see Virgin 

Great High Priest, see Christ 


heel 133 

Helkomenos, see Christ 
Hodegetria, see Virgin 
Holy of Holies 37 

Hope of All, see Virgin 


J(esus) Hlominum) S(alvator) 12 

James the son of Zebedee, the apostle 236, 237 
and note 6 

James, St., the brother of Jesus 237 

Jerome, 5t. 177 

John the Baptist/the Forerunner, St. 18. 34, 81, 
175,177,220-221,236,237,278 

John, St., the Theologian 220-222, 236 

Joseph 18, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 227, 228, 229, 
290,291 

Joseph of Arimathea 214 


Kykkotissa, see Virgin 
Kyriaki, St. 160 


Lamb, see Christ the - 

Lamentation at the Tomb, see Passion of Christ 
Last Judgement 11, see also Christ the Judge 

life of the Virgin, scenes 174 

loose sandal of the Christ Child, see sandal of 


351 


Christ Child 

loros swaddling the Christ Child 211-226, 276, 
277,293 note 1 

Lucy, St. 289-290 

Luke, the Evangelist 233,237 


Magi 18, 108, 226-230 

Massacre of the Innocents 11,13,108,109,114,137 
Melismos 38,82,85 note 59,277 

Michael, Archangel 131,172,174,212 

Moses, prophet 20 


Nativity 13, 18, 107, 108, 168, 176, 177 note 6, 
211,212,213, 714,215, 216 note 44,226- 
230, 282 

Nicholas, St. 177, birth of, 86 

Noli me tangere 12 


Paraskevi, St, 160 

Presentation 13, 18-20,31-37,133,137,173,221 
Procopius, St, 236,237 

prostethion 278,297, 303 note 1 


Raising of Lazarus 213,214 

Resurrection (Descent into Hell) 83, 85 note 62, 
82,167,165,154,215 

righteous 35 

ring 290 

Rocco, St. 279 note 9 

rosary 296 


Sacrifice of Abraham 109,112 note 51,114 

sandal, loose, of the Christ Child 13, 105, 114, 
145, 131-134, 137, 139, 140, 153, 155, 
166,170,176,211,213,220 

scenes of the life of, see the Virgin, Nicholas, St., 
Spyridon St, 

scroll, rolled up, held by the Christ Child 

— diagonally 17,22,24,30, 161,178 

— vertically 88,89, 163, 172,211,215, 219, 220, 
223, 225, 233, 236, 273, 274, 291, 293, 
294 

shepherds, Adoration of the -, 18,20 

shepherds, Annunciation to the - 226-231 

shift, transparent, worn by the Christ Child 38, 
211,216 note 3,273,276,277,278, 286, 
290, 291 note 1,301,302 

Simeon Theodochos 31,32,33,34,35.36,37,82, 
173 

sole of the foot of the Christ Child 

— pointed to by the Virgin 290 

— supported by the Virgin 275. 289, 296, 301, 
302 

— upturned 13,79,80,83,85 note 49,89,91. 105, 


106, 114, 115, 116. 131-134, 137-141, 


153, 155, 166, 170, 176, 211, 213, 218, 
220,224,225 
Spyridon, St., 33, scenes from the life of, 33 
sword 13,214,227 


Theodosia, 5t. 160 

Transfiguration 34,175 

tripartite orb held by the Christ Child 273,274, 
276,277,282,284,286,287,288, 295 


upturned sole of the foot of the Infant Christ, see 


382 


sole of the Christ Child 


veil, transparent, of the Virgin 273,282,284,285, 
286, 290, 293,296, 301 

Vincent Ferrer St. 296-300 

Virgin 

— "I Chora tou Achoretou" 167,168 

— "I Panton Hara" 155,156 

— "I Panton Elpis" 110,117,141, 161 

— "of the Seven Sorrows" (Del Cuore) 107 

— "Paramythia" 178-180 

— "Parigoritissa" 275 

— "Pausolype" 275 

— "The Lady Kardiotissa” 105,106 

— "The Ponolytria" 14,275-278 

— Amiantos 158 note 17 

— Amolyntos 117, 153,162, 172,212 

— Arakiotissa 18,211 

— Blacherna 17.29.30.31 

— Blachernitissa 115 note 1,116 

— Hodegetria 169, 171, 211, 158 note 17, 169, 
171, 177 note 4, 211-226, 230-232, 234, 
275,279 note 34, 294 note 2,293 

— Kardiotissa 13, 22-25, 87, 88, 90, 105-119, 
131-134 ems 

— Kykkotissa (of Kykkos} 38.39,80,82,84 notes 
14 and 15,137,179 

— Madonna de Humilitate 288, 290 

— Madonna dell’ Arco 38,39 

— Madre della Consolazione 14.223, 273-303 

— Eleousa 80,84 note 13,216 note 33,220 note 4 

— enthroned 154, 158 note 28,212,219,236 


— Galaktotrophousa 107,279 note 13,284, 288, 


290 note 1 

— Glykophilousa 13, 14,17-20,22-27,79-83,86- 
93,105-119,131-134,153-157,211,230, 
231 

— of the Passion 13,17, 18, 35,82,92, 105-111, 
139,171-177,288 

— Pammakaristos 211 

— Pelagonitissa 84 note 13, 79, 117, 118 note 8, 
111 note 20,1436,137,471,172 and note 3. 

— Pietà 180,236,237 

— Platytera 276 

— of Don 221 

— Theoskepastos 160 

wheel of martyrdom 289,290 


C.INDEX OF ARTISTS 


Angelos (Akotantos) 17,22,23,24,25,26,29,40, 
84 note 12, 88, 87, 89, 90.105, 106, 109, 
110, 111, 114, 115, 116, 117, 119, 132, 
138,154, 155, 156, 158 note 29,161,162, 
165,166,221,227,299 

Akotantos, loannes 25 

Andrea da Murano 299 

Antoniazo Romano 298, 299 

Astrapas, Eutychios 12 

Astrapas, Michael 12 


Badia a Isola, painter at - 298 
Bellini, Giovanni 282, 299, 300 note 21 


Catarino 298 


Cavallini Pietro 154 


Damaskinos, Michael 19,35 note 2,91 note 1,142 
del Cossa. Francesco 299 

di Bartolo, Andrea 112 note 47 

di Nerio, Ugolino 158 note 28 

Dighenis, Xenos 229, 230 

Donatello 213 

Duccio di Buoninsegna 154,158 note 28, 296, 298 


Eugenikos, Manuel 212 


Giotto 112 note 47 
Gripiotis, Nikolaos 40 
Grivelli 298 


Katelanos, Frangos 30 

Klontzas, George 153,154,164 

Kontaris brothers 168, see also Kontaris, George, 
Kontaris Frangos 

Kontaris, Frangos 29 

Kontaris, George 29 


Lambardos, Emmanuel 79-91,92 & note 1,118, 
119 notes 1 and 2,164 

Lorenzetti, Ambrogio 289 

Lorenzetti, Pietro 112 note 47 


Makarios 84 note 13 

Massone, Giovanni 298 
Mitsokonstantinos 40 

Moskos, Leo 34,35,176 note 2,232 


Pavias, Andreas 13,218,221 
Philanthropinos, Nikolaos 109 
Pitzamanos, Angelos 177.284, 288,289 
Pitzamanos, Donatos 39,177,289 


Ritzos, Andreas 12,17,19,24,25,27,29,31,34, 
40,79,84 note 2,88,89,90,91,155,161, 
162, 164, 165, 173, 174, 175, 211, 212. 
218, 219, 221, 222, 223, 231, 232, 236, 
279 note 25, 289,297, 298, 299, 300 note 
21,802 

Ritzos, Nikolaos 19,31,32,34,279 note 25, 302 


Semitecolo, Nicoletto 86 
Skoufos, Philotheos 35,36 
Stavrianos of Chios 155, 156, 161 


Theophanes the Cretan 19,21 note 37,32, 35 note 
1,37 

Theophanes the Greek 221 

Tzafouris, Nikolaos 12, 218, 273, 274, 282-283, 
284,285,287,295,296, 299,302 

Tzanes, Emmanuel 105, 106, 177, 274, 287 and 
note 2 

Tzanfournaris, Emmanuel 33 


Veneziano, Lorenzo 298 
Veneziano, Paolo 38,86, 221 , 298, 299, 302 
Victor 34,111 note 14,175,176 and note 2,274 
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